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Note 


The fifty-eighth volume of the present series contains the 
records of the Proceedings of April 21 and October 13, 1948. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 
S. Brigham. 


Of the obituary notices, those of George Henry Haynes, 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, and Aldus Chapin Higgins were 
by Mr. Brigham, and those of William Sumner Appleton, 
Hermann Frederic Clarke, George Simpson Eddy, Nathaniel 
Farwell Ayer, Henry Watson Kent, and Harry Twyford Peters 
were by Mr. Shipton. 
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Resident Members 
In the Order of their Election 


October, 1888 
Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M., 


April, 1899 
Georce Parker Winsuip, Litt.D., . 


April, 1904 
Vicror Huco Pattsirts, Litt.D., . 


October, 1905 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricuaM, Litt.D., . 


October, 1907 
Hersert Putnam, LL.D., . 


October, 1908 
Georce Husparp BiakeEsLeEE, LL.D., 
Freperick Wess Hopnce, Sc.D., . 
Atrrep Louis Kroeser, Sc.D., 
Atrrep Marston Tozzer, Pu.D., 


October, 1909 
Hiram Bincuaw, Litt.D., . 


April, 1910 
Arcuer Mitton Huntinocton, Litt.D., 


October, 1910 
AvsBert Cartos Bates, A.M., 


October, 1913 
Hersert EuGene Botton, Pu.D., . 


. Framingham, Mass. 


. Charles River, Mass. 


. Jamaica, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Washington, D. C. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Los Angeles, Cal. 
. Berkeley, Cal. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 


. Washington, D. C. 


New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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April, 1914 
SAMUEL Extot Morison, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, Jr., . . Columbia, S.C. 
October, 1914 
Miro Mitton Quaire, Pu#.D., . . . Detroit, Mich. 
April, 1915 
LAWRENCE Waters JENKINS, A.B.,. . Salem, Mass. 


Rev. Henry Braprorp WasuBurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


October, 1916 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D.,. . . . Washington, D.C. 


April, 1917 
Joun Tuomas Lez, . .. . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Epwarps Park, S.T.D., . Boston, Mass. 


Isaac Ranp Tomas, . . . . SouthHamilton, Mass. 


October, 1918 


Cuar.es Know es Botton, A.B., . . Shirley, Mass. 
April, 1919 

James Atton James, Pu.D.,. . . Evanston, Iil. 

Rospert SuHaw, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 


October, 1919 
Rosert Dicces WimBERLY Connor, LL.D., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


October, 1920 
Gwinn Martuer, LL.D., . Cleveland, Ohio 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1921 
Forpes, A.B., . . . . Westwood, Mass. 


October, 1921 
CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Cuartes Exviot Goopspeep, A.M., . . Shirley, Mass. 
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April, 1922 


James Trus.tow Apams, Litt.D., 
Henry Raup Wacner, L.H.D., . 


October, 1922 
Smita Mason, L.H.D., 


April, 1923 
GeorcE Rocxwoop, Enc.D., 


LAWRENCE CouNSELMAN Wrotn, LL.D. 


October, 1923 
Joun Batterson Stetson, Jr., A.B., 


April, 1924 
Henry Crocker Kitrrepce, A.B., . 


KENNETH BALLarp Murpockx, Litt.D., . 


October, 1924 


RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Pu.D., . 


Atwoop, Pu.D., . 
ARCHIBALD Henperson, LL.D., . 
Anprew Keocu, M.A., 

Wa Girrorp Letanp, Litt.D., 


Daniet Wa.po Lincotn, LL.B., 


April, 1925 


Witu1aM Brooks Casort, . 
Louis Henry Dietmay, A.B., 


October, 1925 
GeorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., . 


Southport, Conn. 
San Marino, Cal. 


Evanston, Ill. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


Elkins Park, Pa. 


Concord, N. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
New Windsor, Md. 


Boylston, Mass. 


Mark Antony De Wo tre Howe, Litt.D., Boston, Mass. 


Henry Siesert, A.M., . 


Columbus, Ohio 
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October, 1926 
GeorcGE Francis Boots, Enc.D., 
Paut Beacary Moreay, Enc.D., 
Sturcis . 
HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, Pu. D., 
Forrest WaLpo TayLor, 


April, 1927 
Tuomas James Litt.D., 


James ME Hunnewe t, LL.B., 


Harry Garin Stopparp, Enc.D., 


October, 1927 


Luxe Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D., . 
AprauaM S. W. Rosensacu, Pu.D., 


October, 1928 
Crompton, A.B., 
Rosert Lincoitn O’Brien, Litt.D., . 
LemMvuEt AIKEN WELLEs, M.A., 


April, 1930 
Davis Miter, A.B., 
Joun Howtanp Gisss PE tt, A.B., 
STEPHEN WILLARD Puituips, LL.B., 
Rosert Francis Seyso tt, Px.D., 


October, 1930 
Rusk, Pu.D., 
St. Georce Leakin Sroussat, Pu.D., 
REGINALD WasHBuRN, A.B., 


October, 1931 
James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., 
Stewart MitcuHeE.t, Pu.D., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Burton, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 


Wakefield, R. I. 


Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Salem, Mass. 
Urbana, III. 


New York, N. Y. 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
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April, 1932 


Rev. GLenn Tittey Morse, B.D., . 
Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Epwarp LarocqueE TINKER, D. Un. Paris, 


October, 1932 


Harvey Basser, Pu.D., . 
SaMUEL Bemis, L.H.D., 


April, 1933 


James Puinney Baxter, LL.D., 
Moore Fusss, Litt.D., 

Harry Miter Lypensere, L.H.D., 
Tuomas WINTHROP STREETER, LL.B., 


October, 1933 
Irvine Crark, M.D., 


April, 1934 


FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., . 
Joun Woopman Hiccerns, B.S., 
Dumas Matong, Litt.D., 

Georce GreGERSON WOLKINS, 


October, 1934 
Howarp Corninc,A.B.,. . . . . 


April, 1935 


Rev. Henry Wiper Foore, S.T.D., 
FREDERIC GERSHOM MELCHER, 
Rev. Epcar LEGARE PENNINGTON, 


April, 1936 


Jutian Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 
Francis Hensuaw Dewey, Jr., LL.B.,. 
Foster Stearns, L.H.D., 


Newburyport, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Myerstown, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Williamstown, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Salem, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Exeter, N. H. 
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October, 1936 
Laturop Harper, Litt.D., 


Avucustus Peasopy Lorine, Jr., A.B., . 


James Duncan Puitutps, A.B., 
Grecc Swem, Lirrt. D., 


April, 1937 
Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., 
LeRoy Etwoop Krmsatt, LL.D., 
Cuirrorp Kenyon Suipton, Px.D., 


October, 1937 


ALEXANDER Hamitton Buttock, LL.D., 


OcpEen CopMan, 

THERON JoHNSON Damon, A. B., 
Keyes DeWitt Metcatr, L.H. D. 
J. Haut Prieasants, M.D., 


April, 1938 
Perry Miter, Pu.D., 
Waite Rice, A.M., 
Lucius WILMERDING, . 


October, 1938 
Frep TarRBELL Fiexp, LL.D., 
Douctas SouTHALL Freeman, LL.D., 
Joseru Gavir, 
James HEDGEs, Pu. D., 
Rev. Freperick Lewis WEIs, TuD., 


April, 1939 
HaMILTon VAUGHAN Bart, A.B., 
Donatp McKay Frost, LL.B., 
ArtTuur MEIER ScCHLESINGER, LitT.D., 
Harry ANDREW WRIGHT, 


October, 1939 
CLARENCE Henry Haruno, Pu.D., 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Topsfield, Mass. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Washington, D.C. 


New York, N. Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Paris, France 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newton, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Delmar, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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April, 1940 
Henry Capsury, Litt.D., . 
Henry STEELE ComMaAGER, Pu.D., . 
Preston Davie, 
GeorceE ZABRISKIE, LL.D., . 


October, 1940 
Wat Ciuverius, U.S.N., 
Everett Dwicnat Grarr, 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M.., 


April, 1941 
GitBert Curnarp, LL.D., 
Cuauncey Cusninc Nasu, A.B., 
Atian Nevins, LL.D., 
Greene RoeE.ker, A.M., . 


October, 1941 
Henry LoweEtt Mason, A.B., 
Frank Lutuer Morr, Litt.D., . 


April, 1942 
Morcan Brarnarp, M.A., 
Cart Van Doren, L.H.D., 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., 
Murr Px.D., . 


April, 1943 
Cari Custer CuTLer, A.B., 
Harowp Stein JAntTz, Pu.D., 
Leonarp Woops LaBarEE, Pu.D., . 
Haven Pratt, M.D., 
Artuur Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 


October, 1943 
SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M.., 
ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M.., 
ALBERT BAcHELLER WELLS, A.B., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Westbury, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chester, Conn. 


Princeton, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Providence, R. I. 


Boston, Mass. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Hartford, Conn. 

New York, N. Y. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mystic, Conn. 
Evanston, IIl. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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April, 1944 
Henry Francis puPont, A.B., . . . Winterthur, Del. 
Georce Leste McKay, A.B., . . . New York, N. Y. Jor 
STANLEY Tuomas Pu.D., . New Haven, Conn. 
Rocer Wo tcotrt, LL.B., « Boston, Mass. 
October, 1944 Do 
Jostan Kirsy Jr., . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cartes WarrREN, LL.D., . . . . Washington, D.C. 
Drxon Wecter, Litt.D., . . . . . San Marino, Cal. Jon 
April, 1945 Ep\ 
BraD.ey BAtpwin Gitman, LL.B., . . Worcester, Mass. Dai 
RicHarp ALLEN Heatp, . . . . . Worcester, Mass. Sta 
Grorce Ciinton DENsMoRE ODELL, Pu.D., New York, N. Y. Ric 
October, 1945 
Cart BripensauGu, Pu.D., Williamsburg, Va. 
Ernest CautFieEtp, M.D., . . . . Hartford, Conn. 
Bernarp AucustTINE DeVoro, Litr.D.,. Cambridge, Mass. Wit 
LuTHer Harris Evans, L.H.D., . . . Washington, D. C. Gee 
James Wiiu1aM Foster, A.M., . . . Baltimore, Md. Ber 
Wricut Knox, U.S.N., . . . Washington, D.C. Gee 
SypNnEY Noz, A.M., . . . . New York, N. Y. Con 
GeorceE Stospss, LL.B.,. . Worcester, Mass. Cua 
April, 1946 ALF! 
Artuur Apams, Pu.D., . . . . . Hartford, Conn. 
Ricuarp LEBaron Bowen, . . Rehoboth, Mass. 
LeRoy ArcHEeR CaMpBELL, Pu.D., . . Worcester, Mass. Mit’ 
Harotp Lancour, Ep.D., . . . Urbana, II. STEV 
Freperick Merk, Pu.D., . . . Belmont, Mass. Epw 
Cuar.es Henry Sawyer, A.B.,. . . New Haven, Conn. THE 
THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Litt.D., Williamsburg, Va. Jor. 
October, 1946 J OHN 
SAMUEL Hopkins Apams, L.H.D., . . Auburn, N. Y. 
James TinxHaM Bass, B.A., . . New Haven, Conn. 


Francis PELouset Farquuar, A.B., San Francisco, Cal. 
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April, 1947 


Joun Atpen, A.M., 

Joseru Carson, LL.B., 
Ferris GREENSLET, Litt.D., 
SincLairR Hamitton, A.B., 
Donatp Scott, A.M., . 


October, 1947 


Joun Nicnotas Brown, A.M., 
Epwarp Haro tp Cote, LL.B., 
Darp Hunter, Litt.D., 

STANLEY ParceEtuis, LL.D., . 
RicHarp Harrison Suryock, Pu.D., 
RaymMonp Sancer WI kins, LL.B., 
Louts Booker Wricnt, Litt.D., 


April, 1948 


Rosertson Cog, 

GeorceE LasBan Harpino, A.B., . 
BERTRAM KimBa.t Litt S.B., 
GeraLtp Doan McDonatp, A.M., 
CarLETON RusiraA Ricumonp, A.B., 
Cuar_es Betcuer Ruce, LL.B., 
AtFrrep Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., 


October, 1948 


Mitton Prince Hicerns, 
STEWART Hatt Hoisrook, 
Epwarp CuaseE Kirkianp, Pu.D., 
THEODORE A.M., 

Cueney WELLs, 

Joun Coox WYLLIE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Newport, R. I. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salem, Mass. 

San Marino, Cal. 


New York, N. Y. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Brookline, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Milton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Bethany, Conn. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Foreign Members 


CANADA 
April, 1910 
Witu1am Woon, D.C.L., 
October, 1910 
Grorce McKinnon A.M., 


COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
Anastasio ALFARO, . 


CUBA 


October, 1922 
CARLOS DE LA TORRE, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
October, 1942 
Sir AtFrep C.B.E., F.B.A., 


MEXICO 
April, 1922 
Manve_Et Gamio, Litt.D., 
April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano Cuevas, 
October, 1930 


GeorcE RosBert GRAHAM Conway, 


PERU 


October, 1920 
Jorce M. Corsacuo, 


SPAIN 


October, 1947 
Duke or ALBa, 


Quebec. 


Toronto. 


San José. 


Havana. 


London. 


Mexico City. 
Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Lima. 


Madrid. 
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Resident Members 
Alphabetically Arranged 


NAME 


Artuur Apams, Pu.D., 

James Trus.tow Apams, Litt.D., 
SAMUEL Hopkins Apams, L.H.D., 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD Apams, Pu.D., 
Joun ApEn, A.M., 

WALLACE Warren Axwoos, Pu. D., 
James TinkHAM Bass, B.A., 
HamI_ton VAUGHAN Balt, AB. 
GrEorGE SUMNER Barton, A.B., . 
Harvey Basster, Pu.D., . 

Cartos Bates, A.M.., 

James Puinney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 
SAMUEL Fiacc Bemis, L.H.D., 
Ratpu Paut Breser, Px.D., 

Hiram BincuaM, Litt.D., 
Georce LL.D., 
Cuartes Know tes Botton, A.B., 
HERBERT EuceneE Botton, Pu.D., 
GeorcE Francis Boots, Enc.D., 
Ricuarp LEBaron Bowen, 

Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 
Morcan Brarnarp, M.A., 
FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., . 
Bripensaucs, Pu.D., 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricuaM, Litt.D., 


Joun Nicuotas Brown, A.M., 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., 


RESIDENCE 


. Hartford, Conn. 

. Southport, Conn. 

. Auburn, N. Y. 

. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Boylston, Mass. 

. Myerstown, Pa. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Williamstown, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Shirley, Mass. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Rehoboth, Mass. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Williamsburg, Va. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Newport, R. I. 
. Washington, D. C. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON Buiocr, LL. D., Worcester, Mass. 


CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., 


. Worcester, Mass. 


£ 
£ 


Brooks Caspot,. . . . . Boston, Mass. FER 
Henry Capsury, Litr.D.,. . . Cambridge, Mass. 
LeRoy ArcHEer CAMPBELL, Pu.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
JoseruH Carson, LL.B., . . . . . Bryn Mawr, Pa. GEc 
Ernest CautFietp, M.D., . . . . Hartford, Conn. Cia 
GitBert CuinarD, LL.D., . . . . Princeton, N. J. LAT 
Irvine Crarkx, M.D., . . . Worcester, Mass. Ric 
Wat Criuverius, U.S. . Worcester, Mass. Jam 
OcpEN CopMAN, . . . . . Paris, France Arc 
WI RoBERTSON Coz, . New York, N. Y. Jou 
Epwarp Harotp Cote, LL.B., . . Newtonville, Mass. MIL 
Henry STEELE COMMAGER, Pu. i « New York, N. Y. FRE 
Rosert Dicces WIMBERLY Connon, L. L. D., Chapel Hill, N. C. STE) 
Howarp Cornino, A.B., Sele, Mass. THO 
GeEorGE Crompton, A. B., Wencuster, Mass. Mat 
Cari Custer CUTLER, AB., Mystic, Conn. Jami 
SAMUEL Foster Damon, A.M., . . Providence, R. I. Dar 
THERON JoHNnson Damon, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. Arc! 
Preston Daviz, . . . Westbury, N. Y. Wit 
BERNARD AUGUSTIN DEVoro, D., . Cambridge, Mass. Jami 
Francis Hensuaw Dewey, Jr., LL. B., . Worcester, Mass. Har 
Louis Henry Dietman, A.B., . . . New Windsor, Md. Law 
Henry Francis puPont, A.B., . . . Winterthur, Del. AND) 
LuTHER Harris Evans, L.H.D., . . Washington, D.C. LER 
Francis PeLouset Farquuar, A.B., . San Francisco, Cal. Epw 
Frep TarBELL Fietp, LL.D., . . . Newton, Mass. HEN 
Rev. Henry WILpER Foore, S.T.D., . Belmont, Mass. Jami 
ALLAN Forses, A.B... . . . . . Westwood, Mass. BER! 
James WituraM Foster, A.M., . . . Baltimore, Md. Dup 
Dovuctas SouTHALL FREEMAN, LL.D., . Richmond, Va. 
Donatp McKay Frost, LL.B., . . . Boston, Mass. LEon 
Moore Fuess, Litt.D., . . Andover, Mass. Har 
GaviTr,. . . . . Delmar, N. Y. Joun 
BrapLey BALDWIN Gunman, LL. B., . Worcester, Mass. Wau 
Cuar.es Exiot Goopspeep, A.M., . Shirley, Mass. 


Everett Dwicut Grarr,. . . . Chicago, Ill. Josts 


XXII 


XXIII 


Ferris GREENSLET, Litt.D., . . . Boston, Mass. 
Gitsert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 
SincLaiR Hamitton, A.B., . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Grorce Lasan Haropine, A.B., . . Palo Alto, Calif. 
CLarRENCE Henry Harine, Px.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL 21, 1948 


AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 21, 
1948, at 10.45 o’clock. The President of the Society, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, presided at the meeting. The following 
members were present: 


John McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Eliot Morison, Law- 
rence Waters Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler 
Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, Stewart Mitchell, George Gregerson Wol- 
kins, Foster Stearns, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., James 
Duncan Phillips, Earl Gregg Swem, Theron Johnson Damon, 
Perry Miller, Albert White Rice, Fred Tarbell Field, 
Frederick Lewis Weis, Hamilton Vaughan Bail, Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger, Henry Joel Cadbury, Bernhard Knollen- 
berg, Chauncey Cushing Nash, Walter Muir Whitehill, 
Carl Custer Cutler, Harold Stein Jantz, Frederick Haven 
Pratt, William Alexander Jackson, Roger Wolcott, Bradley 
Baldwin Gilman, Richard Allen Heald, Ernest Caulfield, 
George Russell Stobbs, Arthur Adams, Richard LeBaron 
Bowen, and Raymond Sanger Wilkins. 


Clarence S. Brigham was elected Secretary pro tem and 
read the call for the meeting. It was voted to dispense with 
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the reading of the records of the Annual Meeting of October, 
1947. 

The Director read the report of the Council. It was voted 
to accept the report and refer it to the Committee on 
Publications. 


The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 


William Robertson Coe, New York, N. Y. 
George Laban Harding, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Bertram Kimball Little, Brookline, Mass. 
Gerald Doan McDonald, New York, N. Y. 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, Milton, Mass. 
Charles Belcher Rugg, Boston, Mass. 
Alfred Lewis Shoemaker, Reading, Pa. 


President Morison appointed Messrs. Whitehill, Stearns, 
and Cutler a committee of three to distribute and collect 
ballots. The committee reported that all of the ballots cast 


were in favor of the nominees and they were declared | 


elected. 


A paper was read by Earl G. Swem, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, on “Brothers of the Spade: Correspondence of 


Peter Collinson, of London, and John Custis, of Williamsburg, | 
1734-1746.” Perry Miller, of Cambridge, Massachu- | 


setts, spoke on “The Edwards-Chauncy Debate, 1740- 
1746.” At the end of Dr. Swem’s paper, President Morison 
left the chair to fulfill an engagement in Cambridge, and 


Chandler Bullock became the presiding officer. Both papers | 
brought forth remarks or questions from various members. | 


Mr. William Stuart Smith, guest and son-in-law of John M. 
Merriam, spoke interestingly, stating that his former home 
was at Mill Hill, north of London, the early residence of 
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Peter Collinson. He said that some of the trees on nearby 
property, notably an ancient yew, had been planted by 
Collinson early in the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Bullock announced that the members would accept 
the hospitality of Mr. John M. Merriam at luncheon, stating 
that this year was the sixtieth anniversary of Mr. Merriam’s 
election to membership. Mr. Merriam, in response to a 
request to say a few words, spoke of the early meetings of the 
Society, and especially of his association with Senator Hoar. 


CLARENCE S. BriIGHAM, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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Report of the Council 


URING the past six months the Library has been 

increasingly used by researchers. In spite of the 
severity of the winter, with the consequent impediment of 
travel, scholars have journeyed here from distant points to 
consult material either rare or elsewhere unlocated. Such 
subjects as Mormon publications, factory conditions in New 
York State, colonial observations of the Transit of Venus, 
advertisements of Virginia printing, and the American 
scene as shown in stereoscopic views are only a few of the 
subjects recently studied. The publication of the Bzbliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers has brought additional 
readers, since for the first time an accurate listing of early 
files has made such inquiries possible. One embarrassing 
result of the printing of the Bibliography has been the de- 
mand for microfilms and photostats of unique newspapers, 
but unfortunately we have no such photographic equipment, 
and have to depend upon local commercial firms, a practice 
which we find unsatisfactory since it requires the temporary 
removal of rare material from the building. Eventually this 
defect should be remedied, but it will not be soon, as it 
requires the purchase of expensive equipment and also the 
employment of additional labor. 

There have been no notable changes in the interior of the 
Library or in the arrangement of the books. Always there is 
present the pressing need of more space, but nothing can be 
done in the way of new construction during this period of 
excessive cost of labor and materials, and even of repair. 
The unusual severity of the past winter has proved to us 
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that this building was exceedingly well constructed when it 
was erected nearly forty years ago. A few leaks, the first in 
many years, developed in the rotunda ceiling, but this 
slight damage was immediately obviated when the snow 
was cleared from the dome. The roof, with all the parapets 
and coping, is always kept in good condition through point- 
ing every year or two. 

Inspired by the need of more shelf room, there has been 
some attempt during the winter to weed out books foreign 
to our fields of collecting. This Library existed for almost 
a century largely upon gifts of books, and working upon 
the theory that a gift horse should never be looked in the 
mouth, many books were accepted which had no place 
whatever in our collections. Many of these volumes, gen- 
erally bulky and unsuited to a private library, were merely 
discarded by their owners. Dutch books printed in Amster- 
dam, classics printed in Germany and Italy, and hundreds 
of volumes of theology printed in England and Europe took 
up space on our shelves, kept apparently for no reason other 
than sentiment. Such volumes have now been removed and 
sent to libraries, through exchange or sale, where they might 
be appreciated. The process will continue slowly, as care 
and discrimination should be exercised in ridding ourselves 
of books which have been kept for so long a time. The 
slightest reference to America causes such books to be 
retained. The result is easily apparent in emphasizing the 
value of the scores of specialized collections which remain. 

Some exceedingly rare and important books have been 
recently acquired. Among these are the Journal of the 
Legislative Council of Tennessee, 1794, and the Declaration 
of Rights, also the Constitution of the State of Frankland, 1786, 
both very scarce and early Tennessee source documents. 
These are only two out of a dozen important rarities which 
will be described in the Librarian’s Report at the annual 
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meeting. Such items as early American printing and early 
newspaper files are constantly being acquired, to fill in 
collections which are already outstanding. 

Mr. Shipton has been working as time allows on the 
examination and appraisal of the books received in the 
Donald Frost collection. Most of the rare items we lack, 
but in the more common fields of Western history and 
biography, a careful comparison of the Frost and our own 
copies is required in order to decide what is duplicate. The 
Librarian has also been working steadily on the amassing 
of titles for the completion of Evans’ Bibliography through 
the year 1800. All of this work has to be done in addition 
to the usual routine duties. 

Five deaths have occurred in the membership during the 
last six months. George Simpson Eddy, authority on 
Benjamin Franklin, elected in 1924, died October 20 last. 
Hermann F. Clarke, author of books on early American 
silversmiths, elected in 1935, died October 29. William 
Sumner Appleton, director of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities, elected in 1924, died 
November 24. George H. Haynes, Worcester teacher and 
author, elected in 1896 and the second senior member of the 
Society, died November 30. Alexander W. Weddell, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Historical Society, elected only at the 
last annual meeting, died January 1. Obituary sketches of 
these members will appear in the printed Proceedings of this 
meeting. 

As usual the income available from our funds is not 
sufficient to maintain our collections and our service to 
scholarship. An appeal will be sent out later in the spring, 
inviting members to make contributions for the needs of the 
Society. An especial overture will be made this year for gifts 
to aid in the increase of salaries, particularly for the lower 
paid assistants. It is the staff of the Library which makes it 
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possible to maintain the collections and to answer the 
appeals of researchers. In spite of the increased cost of 
living, no increase in our wages has been made in several 
years. Some recognition of the faithfulness of the staff 
should be made as soon as income is provided. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BriGHam, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


Sumner Appleton, antiquarian, as he liked to designate 
himself, was born on Beacon Street in Boston on May 29, 
1874, a son of William Sumner and Edith Stuart (Appleton) 
Appleton. His first school was Miss Garland’s on Chestnut 
Street, but he was taken thence when thirteen to spend a 
year in Europe with the family. This and later trips greatly 
impressed him with the part played by Victorian Europe in 
the education of the true Bostonian, and provided him with 
one of the absorbing interests of his later life. Back in this 
country, he attended St. Paul’s at Concord, New Hampshire, 
and was fitted for college at Mr. Hopkinson’s school in 
Boston. At Harvard poor health interfered with his studies, 
and he failed of election to the social clubs, but he founded a 
literary society, the Amphadon, which flourished for some 
years. After graduation he traveled in Europe for a year 
with a tutor. 

With every intention of becoming a businessman, Apple- 
ton attended a commercial school and in 1907 formed a 
partnership in the real estate business with a college con- 
temporary, Lombard Williams. This firm prospered until 
1900 when Appleton experienced a nervous prostration 
which was due to an undiagnosed eyestrain. He was still an 
invalid when his father died in 1903 leaving the family 
money in trust, with the result that Sumner had an adequate 
income but did not have the requisite capital to reenter 
business. For a time he tried to run the large suburban 
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farm which belonged to the family, but even after a course 
at the Bussey Institute in 1905 he found himself unable to 
master farming. In 1906 he attended the Harvard Grad- 
uate School or Arts and Sciences to study fine arts and 
architecture, but the next year he switched to the School 
of Mining and Metallurgy. After a visit to the mining 
camps of the West he decided not to enter this business. 

In the meantime Appleton had become secretary of the 
Paul Revere Memorial Association, and in the course of the 
struggle to find funds to preserve the Revere house, he be- 
came interested in the physical evidences of antiquity. Asa 
result, he joined several patriotic societies, became a 
director of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, and for 
many years was one of the pillars of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society. The immediate occasion of what 
became his lifework was the protest against the remodeling 
of the Jonathan Harrington house on Lexington Common. 
In 1910 he organized the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, and for two years he was its 
entire office force. There is no need here to describe the vast 
work which he accomplished through that organization. 
He was always its lifeblood, although he refused any other 
title than that of corresponding secretary until the problems 
of its extensive real estate holdings compelled him to add the 
title of business manager. He drew no salary, but devoted 
every dollar that he could raise to the work of the Society. 
To save money for it he lived frugally and dared to give 
nickel tips. Very naturally his strongest dislike was F. D. 
Roosevelt whose economic favoritism for certain politically 
powerful minorities made the work of the S. P. N. E. A. 
more difficult. 

Appleton always regretted the fact that life had not 
brought him the home and family he had naturally looked 
forward to, but he was no recluse. He was fond of moving 
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pictures and the theatre, and never missed a Harvard foot- 
ball game. He swam and played tennis, and was one of the 
founders of the Boston Tennis and Raquet Club. Although 
he attended the meetings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and of the American Antiquarian Society, to which 
he was elected in 1924, his interests always lay in antiquities 
rather than in history. But unlike most people, he was more 
useful to us than we were to him. There were few people to 
whom we turned more frequently for information. We had 
in common the belief in the importance of picture post 
cards and stereoscopic views as historical source material, 
but we were allies rather than rivals, for his interest lay in 
the making of collections illustrative of the material which 
the American traveler brought back from Europe. 

While on a tour of the historical landmarks of Andover, 
Appleton suffered a stroke of which he died in a Lawrence 
hospital on November 24, 1947. He is buried in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery in Cambridge, and is survived by three sisters: 
Mrs. Eleanor Standen of England, Mrs. Dorothy Wald of 
Santa Barbara, and Mrs. Gladys Winterbottom of Tangier, 
Morocco. 


HERMANN FREDERIC CLARKE 


Hermann Clarke was typical of that group of amateur 
antiquarians which has always been the predominating 
influence in this Society. He was born at Auburndale on 
March 29, 1882, a son of Arthur French and Mary Rice 
(Leslie) Clarke. From Boston Latin School he went to 
Harvard College, where he finished the prescribed course 
for the B.A. in three and a half years, which gave him an 
opportunity for European travel before taking his degree in 
June, 1905. He immediately entered the employ of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company as a clerk 
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but, desiring to enter the investment business, he went to 
work for S. D. Loring & Son in July, 1906. Thence on 
January I, 1909, he removed, in what he, with remarkable 
foresight, called “‘the final change,” to the investment 
banking firm of Estabrook & Company, with which he re- 
mained, as a partner after 1922, until his death. He served 
as a director of many corporations, including several in 
Texas, and traveled widely on their business. For two years 
he was vice-president, and for six years governor, of the 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 

Mr. Clarke’s general interests were as diverse as his 
business relations. He was, for example, secretary of the 
New England Federation of Harvard Clubs, a member of 
visiting committees appointed by the Harvard Overseers, 
and a member of the Harvard Musical Association and the 
Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission. Of the many 
similar organizations which he served, he was most closely 
connected with the Home for Aged Couples, of which he was 
president for many years, and the Children’s Hospital of 
Boston, of which he was trustee and treasurer. He was 
treasurer likewise of the Brookline Republican town com- 
mittee and a Brookline town meeting member. He also 
served the town as a trustee of the Public Library. 

An interest in the collection of antique furniture and 
coins led Mr. Clarke into scholarship, although he always 
unjustly distrusted his abilities in that direction. In 1932 he 
brought out his first book, John Coney, Silversmith, and 
while working on his book on Jeremiah Dummer he became 
acquainted with this Society. He was elected to membership 
in 1935, the year in which the Dummer appeared in print. 
Our possession of the John Hull manuscripts made his 
biography of that worthy, which appeared in 1940, practical- 
ly a cooperative venture. When both we and the com- 
mercial publishers told him that such a scholarly work could 
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not possibly pay its way, he published it himself and “did 
very well.” 

Mr. Clarke was quite active in the learned societies. He 
read a paper at our meeting of October, 1936, served on the 
administrative committees of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, was a director of the Bostonian Society, and a mem- 
ber of the Club of Odd Volumes. His death on October 29, 
1947, was completely unexpected by his associates. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Dorothy Locke Johnson Clarke, to 
whom he was married on June 10, 1914; by three daughters, 
Mrs. Nelson Hastings, Mrs. Arthur Enoch Beane, Jr., and 
Miss Dorothea Leslie Clarke; and by one son, Arthur French 
Clarke. & 


GEORGE SIMPSON EDDY 


George Simpson Eddy died in New York City on October 
20, 1947. He was born in Chicago on April 12, 1867, a son 
of Azariah and Margaret (Simpson) Eddy. Educated in the 
public schools of that city and at the Kent College of Law, he 
practiced first in the legal department of Marshall Field and 
Company, and with the law firm of Wilson, Moore and 
McIlvaine. In 1906 he went to New York where he engaged 
in estate matters. He never married. 

Mr. Eddys’ interests were wide and his knowledge of his 
favorite subjects was deep. He was, for example, a con- 
noisseur of French detective stories. He was elected to the 
Grolier Club in 1915, and became a warm personal friend of 
such distinguished scholars and bookmen as Max Farrand 
and Charles Eliot Goodspeed. His great interest was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and in every aspect of the Philosopher’s life 
his knowledge was profound. In 1921 he began correspond- 
ing with the American Antiquarian Society about the 
Franklin library, and three years later he was elected to 
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membership. To volume thirty-four of our Proceedings he 
contributed a paper on the Franklin library, and in volume 
thirty-eight he printed the correspondence between Frank- 
lin and John Walter regarding the logographic process of 
printing. In 1928 he published from the manuscripts of the 
American Philosophical Society, Franklin’s ledger for 1728- 
1739 and his journal for 1730-1737. In the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library of August, 1930, he published the 
workbook of the firm of Franklin and Hall, and in volume 
fifty-five of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography he printed the account book kept by Franklin 
on his first mission to England as provincial agent. These 
represented but a small part of the vast knowledge of 
Frankliniana of which he was so generous. It is unfortunate 
that he did not leave more of it in print. His library he left to 
Princeton. C. A. &. 


GEORGE HENRY HAYNES 


Dr. Haynes at the time of his death, October 30, 1947, 
was the second in seniority in the membership list of the 
American Antiquarian Society. He was elected in October, 
1896, being preceded oniy by John M. Merriam, elected in 
1888. During his fifty-one years as a member, he was a 
constant attendant at the meetings, and clearly remembered 
the well-known historians who were present and contributed 
papers. He himself contributed three papers to the Pro- 
ceedings: “The Tale of Tantiusques” in October, 1901; 
“Attempted Suicide of a Massachusetts Town” in April, 
1904, and “The Conciliatory Proposition in the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of 1788” in October, 1919. He made 
frequent gifts of useful material to the Library, and in his 
will made a bequest of $500 to the Society. 
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Dr. Haynes was born at Sturbridge, Massachusetts, 
March 20, 1866, the son of Henry Dunton and Eliza 
Marshall (Carter) Haynes. He was graduated from Amherst 
with the degree of A.B. in 1887, and immediately started 
upon his long career as a teacher at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. At first he taught modern languages, but soon 
took up his chosen field of economics and government, and 
was made professor in 1893, in which year he received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins. He remained at the 
Institute until his retirement in 1937. Due to his under- 
standing and his humor he was exceedingly popular with 
the students. From 1905 to 1922 he was managing editor 
of the Journal of Worcester Polytechnic Institute. He was 
James Schouler lecturer at Johns Hopkins in 1929, and 
received the honorary degrees of L.H.D. from Amherst 
in 1933, and Sc.D. from Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
in 1944. 

Dr. Haynes was the author of several valuable books on 
American political history, and also contributed papers to 
national historical organizations. His most important books 
were Election of Senators, 1906; The Life of Charles G. Wash- 
burn, 1931; and The Senate of the United States, 1938. The 
last work, in two volumes, was the standard history of the 
Senate, and represented a dozen years of research, chiefly in 
the library of the American Antiquarian Society. 

He was interested in local organizations, especially the 
Bohemians, of which social club he was a member for over 
forty years. His most prominent official position was in the 
Worcester Associated Charities, of which he was secretary 
from 1894 to 1920, and then president until 1923. He mar- 
ried, November 4, 1903, Annie Bliss Chapman, daughter of 
Robert Chapman of Saybrook, Connecticut. She died 
April 12, 1943, and Dr. Haynes was survived by three 
sisters and two brothers. C. S. B. 
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ALEXANDER WILBOURNE WEDDELL 


No choice of a member within recent years held more 
promise than the election of Alexander Weddell, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in October, 1947. Friendly to many of the 
officers of the Society, and a distinguished student of 
Virginia history, he seemed destined to become an active 
and interested member. Yet within three months of the 
time of his election he and his wife were tragically killed in a 
train wreck in Missouri on January 1, on their way to a 
winter vacation in Arizona. It was a sudden and appalling 
end to an honorable life. 


Alexander Weddell was born in Richmond on April 6, 
1876, the son of the Reverend Alexander Watson and 
Penelope Wright Weddell. He pursued special studies at 
George Washington University in 1904-1907 and there 
received the degree of LL.B. in 1908. During his college 
years, he held a clerical position in the Library of Congress. 
He then entered upon a long period of foreign diplomatic 
service, in secretarial or consular positions successively at 
Copenhagen, Zanzibar in East Africa, Catania in Italy, 
Athens, Beirut in Syria, Cairo, Athens again, Calcutta and 
Mexico City. In 1933 he was appointed ambassador to 
Argentina, and in 1939 ambassador to Spain, from which 
latter position he retired in 1942. During the next few years 
he was active in local civic affairs and in Pan American 
projects. 

Always interested in historical study, Mr. Weddell pro- 
duced in 1930 a monumental volume on Virginia Historical 
Portraiture, and two years later a work on Richmond in Old 
Prints. He also contributed to various publications in his- 
tory and travel. He received the honorary degrees of Litt.D. 
from Hampden-Sydney College, LL.D. from the University 
of Richmond and the College of William and Mary, and 
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L.H.D. from Rollins College. He married, May 31, 1923, 
Virginia Chase Steedman, widow of James Harrison Steed- 
man. In 1926 they constructed one of the most notable of 
American houses, a portion of which was rebuilt from War- 
wick Priory, a sixteenth century English house, and another 
portion a reproduction of Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral 
home of the Washington family in England. In this attrac- 
tive mansion called “Virginia House,” the Weddells dis- 
pensed an unforgettable hospitality, especially to historical 
groups visiting Richmond. The writer will always remember 
the reception which Mr. Weddell gave in honor of the Wal- 
pole Society, in which notable organization he was one of 
the leading members. His last cultural contribution was the 
Description of Virginia House, a sumptuous volume which 
only Mr. Weddell himself could write. Through the deaths 
of Mr. and Mrs. Weddell, the Virginia Historical Society, of 
which he was President, received the greater portion of their 
joint estates, as well as “Virginia House,” which had already 
been deeded to the Society in 1929. C. S. B. 
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Brothers of the Spade 


Correspondence of Peter Collinson, of London, and 
of John Custis, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1734-1746° 


BY E. G. SWEM 


N editing the letters of Peter Collinson of London, and 

of John Custis of Williamsburg, 1734-1746, I shall not 
attempt an exhaustive study either of Collinson, inde- 
fatigable promoter of botany and horticulture in England, 
or of Custis, wealthy, eccentric and somewhat misunder- 
stood Virginia planter. I am presenting a biographical 
sketch of each; in that of Collinson calling attention to a 
few high lights of his career so that it will be evident how 
the letters to John Custis merge into his general purpose of 
advancing a love for plant life, and of arousing a desire for 
the improvement of gardens in England; and how that pur- 
pose was accomplished by the importation of seeds from all 
regions of the world, but principally from North America, 
and by the generous dissemination of advice about their 
propagation; in the course of the sketch and the notes 
accompanying it, I shall take the liberty to point out some 
defects in preceding contributions on Collinson, and refer 
to the newer literature that has arisen since the publication 
of the Life of Peter Collinson, by N. G. Brett-James in 1925. 
The sketch of John Custis demands a review of our knowl- 


Eprror’s Nore: Because of the length of many of the footnotes, they have been placed 
at the end of the article, beginning on page 154. 
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edge of his great-grandfather, grandfather and father, and of 
his son and descendants so closely interwoven with events of 
Virginia history for two centuries; and in addition an 
attempt to estimate his character more justly than hereto- 
fore, in view of the sentiments expressed in these letters. 
Peter Collinson was born January 28, 1694, in a house 
opposite Church Alley, St. Clement’s Lane, London, the son 
of Peter Collinson, of Grace Church Street, and Elizabeth 
Hall.* His father and his grandfather James were among the 
earliest Quakers, and Peter Collinson himself, contrary to 
the opinion of some writers, remained a Quaker throughout 
his life. He was brought up by relatives at Peckham in 
Surrey, where he lived until April 8, 1749, when he says, “I 
removed from my house at Peckham, Surrey, and was for 
two years in transplanting my garden to my house at Mill 
Hill, in the parish of Hendon, in Middlesex.”* From a very 
early age he was taught to love plants and gardens. Such 
instruction for Quaker families had been advocated by 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, and was 
a precept to be observed, as much as that of frankness and 
fair dealing. He mastered the principles of botanical 
learning from books, from interviews and correspondence 
with learned friends, and from practical and experimental 
work in his own garden. We know little of his early life and 
education. With his brother James he succeeded to his 
father’s business of haberdasher and mercer. Their trade 
was prosperous at home, and with commendable foresight 
they developed transactions with merchants in the American 
colonies and the West Indies. In his letters, Collinson does 
not hesitate to say that his first duty was to his business, 
and after that to gardening and importation of new species 
of plants into England. He had shown so much earnest 
application to natural history, and especially to botanical 
studies, and development of gardening, that in 1728, at the 


Peter CoLiinson 
From an Oil Painting by Gainsborough 


Reproduced from N. G. Brett-James, Life of Peter Collinso 
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age of thirty-four, he was chosen a member of the Royal 
Society of London. For the remaining forty years of his life, 
he was an active participant in forwarding all the purposes 
of that institution. The friends Collinson had already made 
and those he was now more closely associated with in the 
Royal Society were the most talented men of that day in all 
branches of science; among them was Sir Hans Sloane who, 
devoting his wealth and genius to correspondence with public 
men and lovers of nature in every part of the world, brought 
together a marvelous collection of manuscripts on all sub- 
jects, and a collection of specimens illustrative of natural 
history, unrivalled in that time. Credit must be awarded to 
Collinson for a continuous and strenuous effort in adding to 
Sloane’s Museum. His knowledge of the collection was 
intimate and detailed. Upon Sloane’s death at the ad- 
vanced age of 93, this accumulation of literary and natural 
objects, acquired by private means, was sold to the nation, 
and was the foundation of the British Museum. Of that 
collection, and Collinson, Dr. John Fothergill says: “Among 
the great variety of articles which form that superb [Sloane] 
collection small was the number of those with whose history 
my friend [Collinson] was not well acquainted; he being one 
of those few who visited Sir Hans at all times familiarly 
and continued to do so to the latest period.” 

At the age of seventy-two, after a lifetime of devotion to 
the improvement of the gardens of England, Collinson 
wrote: “As the nobility and gentry have for some years past 
introduced a great variety of North American trees, shrubs 
and flowers into their plantations, the present as well as 
the next generation may be pleased to know at what time 
and by whom such abundance of the vegetable production 
of our colonies were naturalised to our climate. In the very 
early part of my life, I had a love for gardening, this with 
my years, my public station in business brought me 
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acquainted with persons that were natives of Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New England. My 
love for new and rare plants put me often in soliciting their 
acquaintance for seeds or plants from new countries. I used 
much importunity to very little purpose for the favour of the 
people was entirely the other way. What was common with 
them but rare with us they did not think worth sending. 
Thus I laboured in vain or to little purpose for some years 
and obtained but few seeds or plants, neither money nor 
friendship would tempt them. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couragements as I continued engaged in trade with these 
people, new correspondents offered and I continued to re- 
new my requests to them, they made fair promises but 
very few performances and those of little consequence. Thus 
little difficult affairs stood for some years longer, at last some 
more artful than the rest contrived to get rid of my im- 
portunities by recommending a person whose business it 
should be to gather seeds, send over plants. Accordingly 
John Bartram was recommended as a very proper person 
for that purpose, being a native of Pennsylvania with nu- 
merous family.’ The profits arising from gathering seeds 
would enable him to support it. At first it was not thought 
that sending over would prove a trade but with the demand 
the price was fixed at £5 5s od a box. Besides myself the 
next person that gave John Bartram encouragement was 
Lord Petre at Thorndon,*® Essex, who continued to employ 
him from 1736-1740 when the orders of the Dukes of Rich- 
mond,’ Norfolk,’ and Bedford® began. Afterwards the 
taste for planting grew and the annual orders for the boxes 
of seeds as by the following lists evidently appears. The 
transacting this business of procuring foreign seeds brought 
on me every year no little trouble to carry on such a corre- 
spondence attended with so much loss of time in keeping 
accounts, writing letters with orders, receiving and paying 
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the collectors’ money, difficulties and attendance at the 
Customs house to procure the delivery of the seeds and then 
dispersing the boxes to their proper owners. Yet all this 
trouble with some unavoidable expense attending it did not 
discourage me for I willingly undertook it without the least 
gain of profit to myself in hope to improve or at least to 
adorn my country, besides to oblige so many great and 
worthy people many of them my friends and acquaintances 
but more were strangers who all applied to me and asked it 
as a favour. I would take their orders for seeds, I could not 
refuse their requests because I had the public goad at heart. 
It hath pleased God to prolong my life nigh 72 to see the 
reward of my labours crowned with success in the numerous 
plantations spread over this delightful island which gives 
infinite pleasure to Peter Collinson, December 16, 1766. 
After the subscribers’ names a list of seeds contained in 
each box is added. Unsought and unasked I was honoured 
with diplomas from members of the Royal Society of 
Sweden and Berlin. I forgot to mention that after I had 
supplied the several persons in the following lists with seeds 
the next was ‘Pray sir, how and in what manner must I sow 
them, pray be so good as to give me some directing for my 
gardener is a very ignorant fellow.’ This creates more 
trouble and loss of time, yet to encourage planting I never 
refuse anyone, and they were not a few.” 

Much of Collinson’s correspondence is believed to have 
been lost; we know, however, that among his correspondents 
were the foremost scientists, especially botanists, in Europe 
and America, horticulturalists and patrons of horticulture, 
leading merchants and world travelers." 

Collinson discovered Benjamin Franklin, encouraged him 
by making him known to members of the Royal Society, 
and as a true and sincere friend, assisted him so long as he 
lived. On the death of Collinson in 1768, Franklin wrote a 
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letter to the son, Michael Collinson, expressing deep grati- 
tude for the aid of his father extending over many years to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, and to himself, with- 
out reward, or expectation of it. The most explicit and 
adequate account of Collinson’s service to Franklin may be 
found in I. Bernard Cohen’s volume entitled Benjamin 
Franklin’s Experiments. Cohen says, “Collinson is the 
most important single person in Franklin’s career. He 
was responsible for Franklin’s initial activity in electrical 
science; his encouragement was equally responsible for its 
continuation.” 

Of all of Collinson’s American friends, John Bartram, the 
self-taught botanist, a farmer boy of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, of Quaker parentage, was the most faithful 
and discerning correspondent. ‘The letters between these 
two reveal their scientific ambitions and pursuits, and also 
their amusing personal characteristics. In 1849 there 
appeared from the publishing house of Lindsay & Blakiston 
in Philadelphia Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry 
Marshall, with Notices of their Botanical Contemporaries, 
by William Darlington, M.D., LL.D., with illustrations." 
The title should have been Memorials of John Bartram, 
Humphry Marshall, and Peter Collinson, for the reason 
that there are one hundred and twenty-seven letters from 
Collinson to John Bartram, Sr., John Bartram, Jr., and 
William Bartram in the volume. This work still remains 
our chief authority for the botanical knowledge exchanged 
between the two, for the importation of seeds into England, 
and for an understanding of their frank and devoted friend- 
ship. William Darlington gathered in this volume all the 
correspondence he could find in the Bartram papers. Un- 
fortunately he does not explain his method of editing. 
Some changes in punctuation and phraseology have un- 
doubtedly been made, and there are omissions in many of 
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the letters, indicated by editorial asterisks. Darlington 
permitted the omissions, because the omitted matter was 
irrelevant to botanical and gardening subjects, or because 
the writing was illegible. A modern editor would have 
printed everything legible. Some of the surviving papers, 
in the Pennsylvania Historical Society library, are now 
difficult to decipher. It is regretted that Darlington made 
any changes and omissions, but fortunate that they were 
printed at all before the deterioration that befell them. The 
lack of an index, in Darlington’s book, of plant names, and 
of persons is most deplorable. In spite of these defects, the 
Memorials will remain a chief reliance for the student of 
Collinson and Bartram, and for the historian of botany in the 
United States. In his preface to the Memorials, he says, 
“Those ancient manuscripts [the Bartram papers handed 
over by Col. Robert Carr] were not only jumbled together 
in a chaotic mass, but were generally much injured by time, 
and many of them scarcely legible . . . especially the case 
with the letters from John Bartram to his friends, of which 
letters he seems to have been in the habit of retaining the 
original rough drafts.”"* Brett- James makes no allusion to 
having compared original letters of Bartram to Collinson 
in any depository in England, with the drafts in Darlington. 
The Bartram letters, in the Memorials, being drafts only, 
must be read with considerable caution. There are two 
letters from Bartram to Cadwalader Colden in Darlington. 
In order to see how much difference there was between the 
draft in the Memorials, and the full letter, as sent to Colden, 
and published in “Colden’s Correspondence” the letter 
of Bartram to Colden of January 16, 1743, as it is in Darling- 
ton, pages 326-8, was compared with the letter of the same 
date in ‘“Colden’s Correspondence,” vol. 3, 1743-47, 
Collections of the New York Historical Society for 1919, pages 
3-6; the former proved to be a draft and about one fourth in 
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length of the original received by Colden; the letter of June 
26, 1743, in Darlington, also is a draft, and has important 
omissions from the letter in Colden, pages 23, 24. 

To understand what Collinson accomplished in intro- 
ducing new plants into England, many from Bartram, and 
some by the help of information received from other corre- 
spondents, such as John Custis, Brett-James includes in 
Appendix C the Hortus Collinsonianus, which is a complete 
list of all the species known to have been introduced for the 
first time into England by Collinson from all parts of the 
world, a total of one hundred and eighty-one.” 

Four years before his death, which occured on August 11, 
1768, and as he began to approach the borders of that 
“happy land,” Collinson wrote the following letter to 
Colden; it is quoted to show his peaceful philosophy." 


Ridge Way House feby 25: 1764 

I am Here retired to my Sweet & Calm old Mansion, from its High 
Elevation, Look 40 or 50 Miles round Mee on the Busie Vain World 
below—Envying No Man but am truly thankful for the undeserved 
Blessings Good Providence hath pleased to conferr on Mee. 

With a Pious Mind filled with admiration I contemplate the Glorious 
Constellations above, and the Wonders in the Vegitable Tribes below— 
I have an assemblage of Rare Plants from all quarters the Industrious 
collection of forty years—Some or other of them all the year round & 
all the Seasons through are delighting my Eyes, for in the Depth of our 
Winter, the plants from the Alps, Siberia & the mountains of Asia 
exhibit their pretty flowers and anticipate the Spring—the Black 
Hellebore with its Large white Flowers—the acconite with its Golden 
Clusters, these show themselves before Xmas—for that reason the First 
is called the Xmas Rose—Primeroses & Polyanthus, Wall flowers & 
some Violets & Single anemonies flower all Winter, unless a snow happens 
to fall, which is seldome—it seems a Paradox (considering our Latitude) 
to tell Foreigners that Vegetation never ceases in England— 


After reading nearly everything written by Collinson now 
in print, and what has been published about him, I am 
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obliged to admit that his life has been inadequately treated 
by historians and biographers. I offer the hope that all of 
his manuscripts including his scattered notes written in 
botanical works and books of travel which he read assidu- 
ously should be brought together and properly edited by a 
botanist, who should also be well versed in botanical 
history.'® Such a volume to include his own letters of course, 
and those sent to him now known to be in manuscript, and 
those in print, of which the originals have been lost. A care- 
ful search would disclose many letters not hitherto known, 
in depositories of United States and Europe, especially in 
England. Little has been said of Collinson’s business corre- 
spondence by his biographers. There must exist numerous 
examples of his letters to American colonial merchants, 
and to English merchants trading to the West Indies. 
These should also be printed not alone for their additional 
light on Collinson’s personal characteristics, but also as 
illustrating business methods of the time. 

This Quaker gentleman,” who devoted his leisure* from an 
exacting mercantile routine to the improvement of scientific 
and literary pursuits in the colonies deserves a more thorough 
exposition of his contribution to the cultural life of early 
America.” Our English friends, in writing about Collinson, 
have, naturally, emphasized his influence on horticulture 
in England, and have not grasped in its full extent, his 
importance in our colonial life. But concurrently with the 
preparation of such a volume on Collinson, there should be a 
full reconsideration of John Bartram.* There never has 
been a comprehensive study of this courageous pioneer in 
American science, a native, self-taught genius, who became 
the leading authority on natural history in all its conno- 
tations in colonial America. This modest Pennsylvania 
farmer, sustained by an intense philosophic, not sancti- 
monious, admiration of the universe, travelled thousands of 
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miles, alone, and often, on foot, through pathless forests in 
unsettled America, to observe the various species of plant 
and animal life. Collinson, city bred, as he was, and although 
unusually sympathetic, never comprehended the toil and 
the hardship endured by this heroic figure.” 

John Custis of Williamsburg, the correspondent of Peter 
Collinson, was the great-grandson of John Custis of Rotter- 
dam, Holland, who was born about 1599, in Gloucestershire, 
England. He was in Rotterdam as early as 1630, because in 
the act naturalizing his son John in Virginia, it is stated that 
the son was born in Holland in 1630. At just what time John 
of Rotterdam came to Virginia has not been determined; 
according to Dr. Susie M. Ames, he was living on the Eastern 
Shore in 1641.% Colonel Henry Norwood tells of his visit 
to the Custis family in 1650. The ship, Virginia Merchant, 
in which Colonel Norwood, Major Francis Morison and 
Major Stevens, and others, were sailing was wrecked among 
the islands of Assateague Bay on the Atlantic Coast of 
Maryland on January 12, 1650; the survivors who reached 
the mainland went to the home of Argall Yeardley, son of 
Sir Francis Yeardley who had “‘not long before brought over 
a wife from Rotterdam, that I had known almost as a child; 
her father, Custis by name, kept a victualing house in that 
town, lived in good repute and was the general host of our 
nation there.” The date of the death of this first John is 
not known.” No will was recorded in Virginia. He had a 
son John Custis known as Major General, having been 
appointed in Bacon’s Rebellion Major General of the North- 
ampton Militia, who boldly and vigorously supported 
Governor Berkeley; he was born in Holland in 1630, and 
died in Virginia January 29, 1696. He was in Northampton 
County certainly as early as 1654. To be naturalized 
May 10, 1658, it was necessary for him to have been in the 
colony four years. He may have named his estate Arlington 
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in Northampton County for the estate Arlington of a rela- 
tive in the parish of Bibury (Bybury) in Gloucestershire; 
or for Lord Arlington, according to the family tradition as 
related by Mrs. R. E. Lee. He was a member of the House 
of Burgesses from Northampton in the February 20, 1677, 
session, following Bacon’s Rebellion. The earliest record of 
his membership in the Council is the session of 1680; he 
resigned from the Council on account of illness April 16, 
1692.7 He died January 29, 1696, and was buried at Arling- 
ton on Old Plantation Creek; his will was proved February 
10, 1699, and has been printed in full in William Welsh 
Harrison’s Harrison, Waples and Allied Families, Phila- 
delphia, privately printed, 1910, pp. 93, 94. He left a life 
estate in Arlington to his widow, also Mockon [Mockhorn] 
Island and Smith’s Island, and after her death to his grand- 
son John, who later was known as John of Williamsburg, 
to whom he gave also generous stocks of cattle, sheep and 
horses; and £100 for his maintenance in school in England. 
The Major General had a son born in 1653, known as John 
Custis of Wilsonia, who married Mary Michael; they were 
the parents of John Custis of Williamsburg. The will of 
John of Wilsonia has been printed in full (Letters to George 
Washington, edited by S. M. Hamilton, Boston 1901, vol. 3, 
pp. 373-83). Among other bequests to his son John he gave 
the Chiconessex plantation and “‘my father’s picture now 
standing in my hall”; he was a member of the House of 
Burgesses for sessions between 1684 and 1699; and was 
appointed to the Council December 26, 1699; his last appear- 
ance in Council was April 30, 1713; his death was an- 
nounced in Council March 1, 1714; the date of death on his 
tombstone is given as January 26, 1713, which was old style; 
the will was proved March 16, 1714. 

John Custis, the correspondent of Peter Collinson, known 
as “John Custis of Williamsburg,” was born in Northampton 
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County in August, 1678, the son of John of Wilsonia and 
Mary Michael.® It is now known that he used the fund 
devised by his grandfather for his education in England; 
in his first letter to Peter Collinson in 1735 he said he had 
never seen the horse-chestnut tree, “‘tho I was bred in Eng- 
land.” In the Memoir of G. W. P. Custis, by Mrs. R. E. Lee, 
printed in the Recollections of George Washington, by G. W. P. 
Custis, there is a letter from Daniel Parke II (page 16) to 
the father, John Custis of Wilsonia, in regard to the marriage 
of Parke’s daughter Frances to the son John Custis; in the 
same volume there is printed a letter (pages 16, 17) from 
the young man to Frances Parke expressing his love and 
admiration for the lady; this contrasts with what he said of 
his wife on his tombstone, to which reference will be made in 
mention of his will. John Custis and Frances Parke were 
married in August, 1705. The other child of Daniel Parke II, 
a daughter, Lucy, married William Byrd II, 1706. Frances 
was born in 1687. Her grandfather Daniel Parke I (1628- 
1679) was a wealthy landowner in York County, physician 
and lawyer, a member of the Council, Secretary of the 
Colony, and generally conspicuous in public affairs. His 
extensive holdings of land in York and New Kent Counties 
were inherited by his son Daniel II (1669-1710), who 
married Jane Ludwell of Green Spring, and who was well 
known in Virginia and England for his domineering, selfish 
and brutal character.** He was a friend of Marlborough, 
serving with him in his campaigns, and, as an aide, rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Having been appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, he was serving in that office 
in 1710, when he was murdered, in Antigua, one of the 
islands, by a mob, angered by his official actions. Parke 
left his estate in England and Virginia to his daughter, 
Frances Custis, his estate in the West Indies to Lucy Chester, 
a natural daughter, and £1000 to Mrs. Lucy Byrd. He left 
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many debts, and his estate was further involved by the de- 
mands of the illegitimate daughter and of a natural son, 
Julius Caesar Parke. It was necessary to make some legal 
arrangement between the two husbands, William Byrd and 
John Custis, in regard to settling the debts of their father- 
in-law; accordingly on February 4, 1711, a contract was 
drawn between the two (Virginia Magazine of History, 
vol. 35, pp. 377-81) in which Byrd was given the English 
property, Whitchurch in Dorset, the estates known as 
Mount Folly on York River, Taskenask on York River and 
Skimino on York River, with its mill, if he would agree to 
settle the debts in England and Virginia. Byrd in later 
years considered he was a heavy loser, by the agreement, 
more debts appearing in England than had been supposed. 
The Virginia Magazine of History has printed in vol. 50, 
1942, pp. 169-79, 238-63, the abstracts of titles of all the 
Byrd holdings, including the three plantations mentioned. 
In the Secret Diary of William Byrd, 1710-1712, edited by 
Dr. Louis B. Wright and Miss Marion Tingling, published 
in 1941, there are frequent mentions of John Custis, his wife 
Frances and the Queen’s Creek plantation, where the Byrds 
always visited on their trips to Williamsburg. There were 
four children born to John and Frances, two of them, a son 
and a daughter, died young and were buried beside their 
great-grandfather, the Major General, at Arlington, for so 
the inscription on the tomb indicates. The two that lived 
were Daniel Parke Custis (1711-1757) and a daughter, 
Frances Parke Custis, whose date of death was 1744; she 
married a Virginia and London merchant William Winch, 
June 27, 1739 (Virginia Gazette, June 29, 1739), whose will 
was made in London January 22, 1740; he mentions his wife 
Fanny Parke Winch but cuts her off from all inheritance, 
because her father John Custis had not kept his agreement 
for paying him £1000 upon marriage; she was living in 
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Virginia at the time of Winch’s death and writing him a 
dutiful letter, now in the Virginia Historical Society Library, 
about their property in Virginia; there is no further men- 
tion of her, probably due to the loss of the records of New 
Kent where she was living. Mrs. Lee relates that Fanny 
Parke Custis married a Captain “Dausie,”’ (Lossing has it 
“Dansie’’) contrary to the wishes of both father and brother; 
she does not mention the marriage with Winch, although 
of that marriage there is indisputable proof.*? In a letter 
written in 1731, to Mrs. Parke Pepper, wife of a London 
merchant, who was a relative, and who had proposed a 
match between her daughter and his son, Custis writes 
that “the distance of place and consanguinity would render 
such a thing impracticable,” and he adds “my children are 
all the comfort I have in the world, for whose sakes I have 
kept myself single, and am determined so to do as long as it 
shall please God to continue them to me”; “If Colonel 
Parke had lived to see my son, he would have seen his own 
picture to greater perfection than even Sir Godfrey Kneller 
could draw it” (G. W. P. Custis, Recollections, pp. 18, 19). 
When John’s father, John of Wilsonia, died in 1714, he 
left the son much additional land. His plantations were on 
the Eastern Shore and in York, New Kent and King William 
Counties, the total number of acres being about fifteen 
thousand; these plantations were all under cultivation and 
were among the most productive in the colony. He was one 
of the wealthiest men of his time in Virginia.** The married 
life of John and Frances was most unhappy, as was that of 
the sister Lucy and William Byrd.** There seems to have 
been constant bickering about the income which Frances 
was to receive and spend. A crisis was reached in June, 
1714, and a legal agreement was drawn up in regard to in- 
dividual receipts and expenditures, and with a promise to 
cease quarreling; this has been printed in the Virginia 
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Magazine of History, vol. 4, pp. 64-6. Not long thereafter 
Frances died, March 14, 1715; her sister Lucy Parke Byrd 
died on November 21, 1716, in London. In 1725 or 1726 John’s 
portrait was painted by one of the traveling painters who 
occasionally visited Williamsburg. This shows him with the 
left hand holding a thin, bound volume, with the title, ““On 
the tulip,” lettered on the fore edge; there is a picture of a 
tulip in the lower right-hand corner of the canvas. The 
portrait is marked “aetat 45.” This and the portrait of 
Daniel Parke Custis were hanging at Arlington House on the 
Potomac when Mrs. R. E. Lee wrote the Memoir of her 
father G. W. P. Custis. Both portraits have been repro- 
duced in the volume by William Welsh Harrison, entitled the 
Harrison, Waples and Allied Families, 1910. ‘The original 
portraits of John Custis, of Frances Parke Custis, his wife, 
of Daniel Parke Custis, his son, of Martha Dandridge 
Custis, his daughter-in-law, and of John Parke Custis and 
Martha Custis as children, his grandchildren, are in the 
possession of Washington and Lee University. Mrs. Lee 
also speaks of some portraits of the Custis family at Abing- 
don, “‘which have long since crumbled into dust, and two, 
now at Arlington, painted by Van Dyke, tradition says, 
came from Holland.” (Recollections, p. 21.) We know that 
as early as 1717, and perhaps before, Custis was interested 
in gardening; his first letter to an agent, Micajah Perry, in 
London, on this subject, of which we know, was written 
in 1717. He was a member of the House of Burgesses from 
Northampton County in the session of October 23, 1705, 
and a member representing the College of William and 
Mary in 1718. There is no surviving record of William and 
Mary College which shows that any student by the name of 
Custis attended the college, or that any member of the 
family was on the Board of Visitors before the American 
Revolution.** John was appointed to the Council June 2, 
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1727, and served in that exclusive and powerful political 
group until a short time before his death in 1749. Ina 
letter now in the Ludwell Papers in the Virginia Historical 
Society, written in 1717 to Philip Ludwell,*” Custis narrates 
his side of the contention with Governor Spotswood over 
the timber which the Governor cut down on Custis’ land 
in order to improve the vista from the Governor’s Palace 
grounds to the north to the Queen’s Creek plantation of 
Custis and beyond. Custis had given permission to cut 
down trees, but it was understood they were to be “scrubby” 
trees, fit only for firewood; instead, the Governor had had 
cut down valuable timber from which lumber could be 
made; Custis’ innate economical nature rebelled at this 
useless destruction just in order to obtain what the Governor 
called a “vista.”” Custis was a friend of Commissary James 
Blair, president of the College, for, in a letter in 1721, to 
Messrs. Perry, merchants in London, he refers to “my 
particular and good friend Commissary Blair’; the two were 
congenial in their hostility to Governor Spotswood. The 
last ten years of his life he must have suffered much with 
illness, if we can judge from his letters to Collinson. The 
exact date of death we do not know. The will is dated 
November 14, 1749. He knew before his death that his only 
surviving child and son, Daniel Parke, had married Martha 
Dandridge. The family tradition is that he hoped his son 
would marry a daughter of William Byrd II.** His objection 
to the marriage of Martha Dandridge to his son was that 
she had no fortune corresponding to his son’s; this objection 
was overcome largely by the good offices of Mr. James Power, 
a prominent attorney of the period.* His will was proved at 
a court held for James City County April 9, 1750. The 
records of that court and of the General Court being 
destroyed, there is no official copy of the will, of the report 
of the executor, and accompanying papers in Virginia. 
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Owing to some of his property being in England, the will was 
filed in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and was 
proved November 19, 1753. There is an abstract in Henry 
F. Waters’ Genealogical Gleanings in England, Boston, 
1901, vol. 1, pp. 393, 394. The will is of unusual importance 
on account of its bearing upon the career of George Wash- 
ington, into whose hands fell the settlement of the intestate 
estates of John’s son, Daniel Parke Custis, and grand- 
children, John Parke Custis, and Martha Parke Custis. 
After bequests of £200 to Thomas Lee, £100 to John Blair, 
£20 annually to Mrs. Anne Moody, a house and lot to John 
Cavendish, and the manumission and provision for support 
of a negro boy, Jack, who died in 1753, he left the whole of his 
estate to his son Daniel Parke Custis, and made him the 
sole executor. He referred specifically to Smith’s Island 
and Motton (Mockhorn) Island as being firmly entailed to 
him.” He directed that he was to be buried at Arlington in 
Northampton County, and on the tombstone to be erected 
an inscription was to be placed, which has made him highly 
conspicuous in the annals of Virginia.“t This inscription 
bears the statement that he was “aged 71 years, and yet 
lived but seven years, which was the space of time he kept a 
bachelor’s house on the Eastern Shore of Virginia.” The 
Queen’s Creek plantation was out on Capitol Landing 
road from Williamsburg, across the bridge over Queen’s 
Creek, and had within its limits three thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty acres. A part of this land later came into the 
Waller family, the last member of that family who lived 
on the tract being the late Major Hugh Mercer Waller, 
who died in 1896 at the age of sixty-five. The map of the 
French engineers entitled Carte des environs de Williams- 
burg en Virginia ou les armées francaise et Américaine ont 
campés en Septembre 1781 clearly shows the Custis planta- 
tion and places on it eighteen buildings in a group; the 
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location of Custis’ mill at the head of Queen’s Creek is 
distinctly indicated; this was known in the nineteenth 
century, and today as Waller’s mill; the site has recently 

been acquired by Williamsburg for a city reservoir; there — 
was a grist mill at this site nearly three hundred years ago, | 
it being mentioned in connection with property of Daniel | 
Parke I (1628-1679). The house occupied by Major Waller, © 
not now standing, is reported to have been of the old 
Virginia type, one and one-half stories, two parts connected 
by a corridor, not the origina! Custis house, but the over- 
seers house. It was not far from the family cemetery 
referred to in some detail in the note on G. W. P. Custis, — 
From 1759 to 1778, when John P. Custis took charge of all his 
plantations, Washington controlled Queen’s Creek.“ Some 
of the correspondence with the managers of the plantation 
has been published in S. M. Hamilton’s edition of Letters 
Written to Washington, and in the edition of Fitzpatrick’s — 
Writings of Washington. In 1778 the General and his wife 
gave a full release of all dower right in all the plantations, 
including Queen’s Creek, the grist mill, and the lots in 
Williamsburg and Jamestown, in return for an annual pay- 
ment to them by John Parke Custis of £525, or $2100 silver 
money Virginia currency.“ A great part of the original — 
plantation was acquired by the United States government 
in 1941 for the site of Camp Peary, which camp altogether 
comprised more than 10,000 acres. The United States — 
government has transferred the whole area to the State of © 
Virginia to be used as a part of the State Park System, but — 
retaining the right to claim it in an emergency. Dr. L. G. 
Tyler in Williamsburg, The Old Colonial Capital, p. 248, 
has this to say about the garden lot in Williamsburg: 
“The six-chimney-lot lies on the south side of Francis 
Street on the eastern portion of the Eastern State Hospital 
park, and gets its name from the six chimneys which once 
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stood there, the houses to which they belonged having 
perished by fire. This lot was formerly owned by Colonel 
John Custis, who died in 1749, leaving it to his son Daniel 
Parke Custis. George Washington and his wife when 
visiting Williamsburg would stay at the Custis residence. 
All that now remains is a brick kitchen and a large yew 
tree, said to have been planted with Mrs. Washington’s own 
hands.”*4 Information about Custis is widely scattered. 
Some sources have been mentioned in the foregoing. The 
most important, which has not been used by biographers, 
is his letter-book, now in the Library of Congress. There 
are one hundred and thirty-six copies or drafts of his letters, 
1717 to 1742, of which fourteen are written to Peter Collin- 
son in reply to letters from him and are printed in this con- 
tribution in the best sequence obtainable. Students of 
Virginia history are happy to know that Dr. Maude H. 
Woodfin of the University of Richmond has copied all of 
these letters, many of which relate to the writer’s business 
dealings with his agents in England, the Perrys, the Han- 
burys, and Robert Cary. Dr. Woodfin will publish the 
whole with that thorough and full elucidation of the text 
to be expected from her pen, and of which she has given 
such a conspicuous example in her edition of Another Secret 
Diary of William Byrd, 1739-1741. There are several 
references to Custis in Darlington’s volume (letter to John 
Bartram, from Collinson, January 16, 1744, pp. 167, 171); 
the reference to Custis having the best collection of lilacs 
in America (letter to Bartram from Collinson, p. 108); 
“(the yapon] grows nowhere to the northward of that island 
thee found it on, which belongs to Colonel Custis” (letter 
from Collinson to Bartram, April 12, 1739, p. 131); “I’m 
informed my friend Custis is a very curious man; pray what 
didst thou see new in his garden” (about 1738, 1bid., p. 113); 
there is a letter of John Bartram to Custis, November 19, 
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1738, with exasperating asterisks at the end, indicating 
omissions, 2bid., p. 312. The use of the word “curious” by 
Collinson in reference to Custis has led to some miscon- 
ception about him; the word as used at that time does not 
imply eccentricity but inquisitiveness; Mrs. R. E. Lee in 
the Memoir of her father prints five letters of William 
Byrd II to Custis, October, 1709, January 21, 1715 (?), 
October 2, 1716, one near the close of 1716 about his daugh- 
ter Evelyn’s arrival in London, and on December 13, 1716, 
about the death of his wife; unfortunately there are indica- 
tions in these letters that they have not been printed in full. 
Mrs. Lee on page 13 of the Memoir refers to a “chest of old 
papers” relating to the Custis family. Undoubtedly some of 
these papers were lost through deterioration of the paper 
and the vicissitudes of the War of 1861-65, but a good 
number, a total of 680, remain, and are now in the possession 
of the Virginia Historical Society, having been carefully 
repaired according to the best modern practice. The late 
Dr. W. G. Stanard edited and printed some of them in the 
Virginia Magazine of History. Mrs. Lee speaks of there 
being at Arlington a considerable number of books with the 
signature of John Custis. These books came into the 
possession of his heir Daniel Parke Custis, and from him to 
John Parke Custis, and then to G. W. P. Custis. Five of 
the titles in the original John Custis library were in the 
possession of General Washington and are identified in 
A. P. C. Griffin’s Catalogue of the Washington Collection in 
the Boston Athenaeum. 

The documents in the Custis letter-book being rough 
drafts, some punctuation and capitalization has been added 
in the interest of legibility. 
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The Correspondence of Peter Collinson 
and John Custis 


From Custis letter-book,“ verso of page 22, and page 23. 
1725 
Mr. Robt Cary“ 

I recd all my goods you sent, by the Burwell safe and yors of the 10 of 
Nov: with the cornation seed; should be very glad of some layers of good 
flowers I know they will live in [ ?] if the master takes care of them 
because I have had them come safe but I believe it will bee safest to 
put them in a wooden thing because potts will be apt to break; I have 
a pretty little garden in which I take more satisfaction than in anything 
in this world and have a collection of tolerable good flowers and greens 
from England; but have had great losses by their coming in partly by 
the carelessness and ignorance of the masters of the ships that [ ? ] 
brought them; and sometimes by the ships coming in too late. I had 
100 roots of fine double Dutch tulips sent me from one [ ?] a gardiner 
at Battersy, but the ship came in so late that most of them split them- 
selves; 2 or 3 came up which are now fine flowers; any roots that are 
bulbous will come safe if the ships come in early; if you send any layers 
order the captain to put the box that contains them in the ballast of the 
ship and now and then give them a little water and if it layes in your 
way without to[o] much trouble should be glad of a few double tulip 
roots which may be kept dry in the cabbin. 


From Custis letter-book, page 27. 
1726 

Mr. Robt Cary 

I have recd yours by Capt Belcher, Bolling and Cant; and return 
you many thanks for your pretty present in Bolling; who has acted a 
very unkind part both by you and me. I have never seen anything 
you sent me by him.” The garden truck were carelessly put in the 
steerage; where as I am informed a dog tore all to bitts; the cornations 
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and auriculas; so that they all perished; the box and gooseberry trees; 
some of them lived, but the gardener you mentioned, under whose care 
you put them I believe to be an ignorant knavish fellow; for he has 
carried those few things which escaped with life to Secretary Carter’s 
which is a long way from me and should have them as soon from Jamai- 
ca; I have never seen Boling nor the gardiner; Boling ship lay several 
days nigh me and he was in town but never so kind to call on me nor 
knew nothing of the matter till Mr. John Randolph told me my [ ?] 
were all dead; Boling pretends he did not know who they belongd to 
in fine I have been ill used and it has given me more uneasiness than if 
I had lost 100 times the value in any thing else; had you sent them in 
any of Mr. Perry’s ships I should have had them safe; his masters 
being a set of men of the most humanity of any of the Fraternity; the 
Micajah allways rides just by me; and come in as soon as Boling and 
have an interest in all concernd with Mr. Perry; the things should have 
been put on the ballast of the ship and then they would have all lived; 
with a little water once a fortnight; I have had an abundance of garden 
[ ?] come Safe so; especially if they were put into carefull hands. [Re- 
mainder of letter is on business.] 


Letter to Robt Cary, 1727 in part, on page 35 of Custis letter-book. 
[1727] 


I must now give you thanks for your kind present of layers of Crona- 
tions & auriculas; they all perishd as [Captain] Bradby tells me by the 
long passage & bad weather. [He has] A tub of dirt, but not the least 
sign of a layer. I am sorry I have given you this fruitless trouble 
twice. Of those for the future [give over?] the thought of having any 
such thing sent for I find it is in vain; nothing comes safe but bulbous 
roots, and these [not which] ignorance and carelessness can destroy; 
I should have been very proud of those had they come in; but the 
obligation is the same to you. 


Part of letter to Robert Cary. At top is 1719, but this must be 1729, because 
the letters that follow are in 1729; verso of page 39 of Custis letter-book. 


[1729] 
I come now to thank you for your kind present of the yellow jessamine 
& ever flowering honeysuckle but I have my old [frets] they were all 
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dead by ignorance or carelessness. They were put on the deck and I 
suppose the spray of the salt water came on them and killd them, they 
should have been put in the balast. 


Letter to Mark Catesby, June, 1730; verso of page 43 of Custis letter-book. 


[1730] 

Dear Sir® 

Yr kind and most obliging letter I have recd with your pretty present; 
there is nothing that you could have thought of could more highly 
oblige me, I will put them into frames and glasses and keep them in 
memory of you; and shall always esteem them as a very valuable part 
of my furniture; you are pleased to compliment me concerning my 
garden which I assure you no ways deserves it;*” my greens are come 
to perfection, which is the chief fruit of my assidious endeavors, wee 
have had 3 or fo[u]r very hard winters, and hot and dry summers, which 
demolishd all my flowers, and a great many of my best greens so that I 
am out of [mind?] of endeavoring anything but what is hardy and Vir- 
ginia proof; [Thos Jones & I?] hertyly acknowledge your kind offer; 
and if you will please to let me know in anything I can serve you here I 
shall cheerfully do myself the honor of [serving?] you; I have given 
Mrs. Holloway some catbirds for you; and send you some young dog- 
woods from the old stump at the French ordinary the tree is dead 
therefore are cyons that sprung from the old root;* I have 2 more in 
my garden but they are 4 or five feet high; I dought this is in ill time to 
move them; but our ships never going from hence in a proper season 
must be glad of any, you have much the advantage in sending all manner 
of trees & flower roots because the ships come there in the winter, but go 
from hence in the summer, but we can send all manner of seeds and the 
like safely because they may be kept a w{hljile; I shall allways be glad 
to hear of your welfare and assure it A great favor as often as you are 
pleasd to address me with A few lines. 


The first letter to Collinson begins on page 56 of the Custis letter-book, 
without date of month.® 
1734 
Sr John Randolph and Capt Isham Randolph® acquaint me that you 
are desirous of the mountain cowslip which is a beautifull out of the way 
plant and flower. I have but roots in the [ ?] and have sent you half 
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my [por n?]. It is very difficult to get the seed, but I have made a shift 
to get enough plentifully to put you in [part?]; how long it will be 
before it blows from the seed I never experiencd; but from the roots 
it will soon blow; I am very proud it is in my power to gratify any curious 
gentleman in this way; being myself a great admirer of things of that 
nature; I have a garden inferior to few if any in Virga [ ? ] in which and 
in good [ ?] my whole delight is placed; and have had for several years 
evergreens flowers [etc?] from England but the Masters of ships are so 
ignorant and withall careless that it is rare to get anything safe;* 
except bulbous roots which seldom or ever miscarry; the fibrous are 
difficult to preserve but even those may safely be brought if with a 
carefull person; the ships coming to Virginia in a good time of year; but 
return in a very difficult season to preserve anything but seeds or 
bulbous roots ews [phillyrea?] and [gilded?] hollys; come safe to me and 
thrive very well; indeed any tree may be transported if carefully put in 
dirt and carefully minded; I thank you for the horse chestnuts [you?] 
[sent me?] which tree I never saw, tho I was bred in England;® they 
were all dry rotten; they should have as soon as gathered bin put into a 
[stif?] mould; otherwise all nuts of the [ ?] will never come up; and by 
that method may bee covered to the [end?]. I have had experience of our 
chestnuts and chicopine which is a pretty small nut of a pyramid shape 
and much of the nature of A chestnut but a much pleasanter nut and 
could never preserve them by any other method; a little worm getting 
in them if kept any time out of dirt; I hearty wish what sent may come 
safe to your hands; have put them under Mr. Robt Carys care who is 
one of my correspondents and am sure will safely deliver them; if any 
thing of this country growth or produce will pleasure you none shall 
be more ready to serve you than 
Yr most obedient servt 


London October 2oth: 1734” 
Kind Friend 
Mr. John Custis 
I am Infinitely Oblig’d to you for your kind present But what much 
Enhances the Obligation, on my side, Is that being an Intire stranger 
you shou’d take so much pains to Gratifie Mee. I can’t Enough com- 
mend the Methode you took to Convey this Rare plant to my hands by 
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sending the seed by one ship & the plantt by another the seed came safe 
& the box with the plant. 

It wou’d have given you pleasure to see the Contending passions of 
Joye and trouble Exert themselves by Turns. You may be sure I had 
Joye Enough to hear the box was Come but when I rece’d It & not one 
remains of a Leafe appear’d How my heart sunk & all my hopes Vanish’d 
but then again when I turn’d the mould out, to see such a fine sound 
root, what an Exult of pleasure. How often I survey’d It and anticipated 
the Time of its growth, by Imagineing what Class & what sort of Flower, 
& Leafe, such an odd Root must produce. 

You’l Excuse this Wast of your time & paper on these sallies but as 
they are the Natural Effects of one that is a fond Admirer of all plants 
from your Country I cou’dn’t help giveing you a specimen of my Tast, 
I have now only one Request to make to putt it in my power to Gratifie 
you with any thing our World produces. As a small token of my Grade- 
tude for your Favour I desire your acceptance of a Box of Horse Ches- 
nuts, why this Name is Imposed on this Noble Tree I can’t saye for no 
Horse that I ever heard will Eat the Nutts or Delights more in Its 
shade then any other Tree tho’ I am told in Turkey from whence they 
came they give the Nutts in provender to Horses that are Troubled with 
Coughs or are short Winded but I have not heard that it has been used 
Here. The Botanicall Discription Is that It hath Digitated or finger’d 
Leaves. The Flowers which consist of five Leaves are of an Anomalous 
Figure opening as it were with Two Lips, there are Male & Female upon 
the same spike which when fully Blown make a specious shew being a 
Noble Beautifull Large spike of flowers and always Stand at the Ex- 
tremity of the Branches the female Flowers ar succeeded by nuts which 
Grow in Green prickly Husks. 

This Tree makes an Early Noble shade it putting forth in february & 
March & is the first Green of any Timber Tree here. Its Growth is 
singular for the whole years shoot is commonly produc’d in Three 
Weeks. There is a great Regularity in its Growth their under Branches 
being Naturally Extended the succeeding ones Decreaseing Gradually 
to the Top do forme a Natural obtuse pyramid, the Flowers being att the 
End of the branches are very Conspicuous & yeild a Delightfull prospect. 
Rows of these Trees planted before your Houses next the street att 
Williamsburgh woud have a fine Effect. I hope you’l Excuse this prolix 
account but as this Tree is a stranger perhaps it May not be Unacceptable 
& the subject I am upon draws my penn further then I Design’d. They 
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are very Good natur’d Trees. Grow in any soil and in any place. Sett 
some nutts where they are to stand to Grow to Maturity soone as for the 
Rest plant them in Quarters to be Removed. Plant the nutts about 2 feet 
assunder for the Leaves are Large & Require Roome. Please to give a 
few to my Good Friends Sir John & Mr. Isham Randolph to whome 
pray my Respects & If the whole Quantity come Good to my good friend 
Colonel Byrd.“ I thank you for both Your Obligeing Letters and am 
with abundance of thanks for your kind present with much Respect 
Yours 
P. Collinson 


Sett the nutts as soone as they come to hand, There is In the Box besides 
some peach stones of the Double Blossome peach which att the time of 
flowering is a most beautiful sight and att the Top is some Almondes. 
They make Excellent Tarts which a pinn can be thrust through them. 
First stew them, then putt them in Crust with sugar. The Green shell, 
& Brown shell & Cornell being all Tender have an agreeable Rellish 
together. There’s Two or three plants in your country I should be glad 
off viz the Dogwood Tree® & a sort of Laurell® or Bay that bears 
bunches of Flowers not much unlike the Laurus Tinus it is by some 
Improperly Called Ivy and if the sheep Eat It Kills them. 

If Three or 4 of Each of these plants about Two feet high was Col- 
lected & then provide a Box Two feet square & Deep, make Large Holes 
in Bottome to Lett out the Water. A foot Deep in Earth is sufficient to 
Cover the Roots. Water them at planting and send them by some of the 
Last ships, for if they come Over in the Summer Months they are 
Generally Burnt up for want of Water. And if it is Convenient send by 
any of Mr. Hanburys’ ships who is my Intimate Friend. 

I shall be oblig’d to you as soone as this comes to hand if you will pro- 
cure these plants & sett them as above advised, then sett the box in the 
shade giveing it Water as wanted & send by Autumn ships. 

Please to Putt some Chinquapin Nutts in the Earth in the Box, sett it 
full, but if you have roome Left then please to putt 3 or four Young 
plants in their stead with the Dogwood & Flowering Bay, Laurel or Ivy. 

I have sent severall sorts of seeds I wish they may be acceptable and 


if nott please to Lett Mee know what will. 
Yours 
P. Collinson 
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Pray have you in Virginia, no spring or summer flowers with Bulbous 
Roots. Pray putt some in a Box of Earth for Mee against another year. 
Another flowering shrub which grows with you which I very much Want 
Wee call it heare the Fringe Tree for the Flowers are white and so 
Lacerated they seem Like a Fringe or shreds of Holland or narrow 
scraps of white paper.“ I have seen it Flower In England but it is 
scarse Here. 


From verso of page 60 cf the Custis letter-book. No date of month. An 
incomplete letter. Believed to be March 25, 1735. 


1735 
Kind Sr. 

A curious painter may nicely delineate the features and air of a face, 
or the pleasant prospect of A Landscape etc.; but no human skill can 
describe the passions that attend us, this is the work of A more skillful 
artist; therefor it must bee a very lame account I can give you of the 
superlative pleasure your kind Letter gave me especially when it was the 
messenger of your pretty present if you will please to figure to your self 
any passionate joy beyond the reach of expression; you may have a 
faint idea of my satisfaction; and do assert if you had sent me 20 times 
the weight of the seeds etc. in gold it would not have bin the 2oyeth 
part so acceptable to me, but why do I dwell on A thing I am not able to 
demonstrate 

I am very glad the root and seeds got safe to you; the leaves were 
dead before I durst take the root up; I do not doubt but you have long 
since had it in bloom; from the root; how long it will be from the seeds 
I cannot say; it being a new thing amongst us; and wish it may not have 
the fate of A celebrated beauty; which is apt to raise an expectation of 
some thing extraordinary; but when it comes to be thoroughly v[iJewed 
flags the fancy; which otherwise would have bin very well [liked?] and 
pleaseing; it is an out of the way plant and flower and much esteemed 
here; but if it is acceptable to you I [ herewith ?] [send it]; I am at 


From the verso of page 63, and page 64 of the Custis letter-book. No date 
of month. Believed to be July 3, 1735. 


1735 
Kind Sr 
I writ to you by the Williamsburgh Capt Crane since which am 
favord with yours of March the 31; with your obliging present but they 
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came so late that I was afraid to venture to sow them except the cypress 
and juniper berrys; which I immediately put in the ground knowing the 
long time ever greens require to come up; hope the rest will keep good 
till next spring; am glad to hear that the root I sent you has blown and 
that you like it; but admird [i.e., wondered] it bore but 3 blossoms; 
I hope the seeds of that plant are come up; how long it will bee before 
the[y] bloom I know not; the seeds you were so kind to send me first; 
but very few came up; crysanthamum arabian stecus; and 2 or 3 Holli- 
hocks and 2 chery seeds came up and the laburnum all the rest never 
came up; I should have bin glad of the double honysuckles and roses 
especially the yellow province rose which I suppose was amongst them; 
but not one appeard; have sent you by Capt Friend® some young 
Laurells which I find the smaller they are the better they live; I put 
up severall about 2 & 3 feet high; but they died notwithstanding my 
own hands constantly waterd them. This ship lies very ill convenient 
for me; otherwise should have sent you more trees; ivy, pearl tree, 
fringe tree, and many more which I design to send by some other ship 
if I can; thes[e] ships go from hence in A very unpropitious season and 
few of the Masters care to carry tubs or casks of dirt on their decks; but 
I will get you in case of failure of th[ese] trees all the seeds and berrys I 
can; as fast as they ripen and them I can send safe; and wish I could 
tell what would bee most acceptable; have now sent you some sweet 
locust pods,® persimmons or Indian plumb;” yoppon or Carolina tea,® 
Indian iris; which are all I could at present get; till time of year permits; 
Capt Friend promises me to take a deal of care of everything; and is my 
good friend; my choicest respects attend you and shall allways think it 
the greatest happiness to do any thing that can in any ways pleasure so 
obligeing a friend and am in great truth 

You are pleasd to tell me you sent me some chestnuts by [Captain] 
Boling. I never recd any from him. I had some by [Captain] White- 
sides,” but were so rotten that but 5 came up, among so many. 


From page 65 of the Custis letter-book. No date of month. Believed to be 
August, 1735. 
1735 [to] Collinson 
Dr Sr 
I writ to you by Capt Friend and sent you some seeds that were ripe 
in that season a cask of young Laurells which were carefully put up 
some other trees; which I doubt their [ safety ?] by reason they were 
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put up by A person that is utterly unacquainted with any thing of that 
nature; but I have now supplyd them myself carefully put up in strong 
cask no: 1 is fringe tree and red bud;” 2, Ivy with blossoms and seed 
in the cask; 3 the pearl tree; which is prodigiously grown in the cask; 4, 
some chincopin nut trees and red buds; tis a very improper season to send 
them; but I must send when I can, for I assure you it is difficult to get 
any Master to carry them; under the difficulty of shiping them; Capt 
Cant is my particular friend and have presented [it to ?] him to carry 
them, and has promisd a great deal of care of them. Had I slipt him 
would have been difficult to have got any other oppertunity. The ships 
in generall go from here in an[d] all seasons but if the trees fail comeing 
to you; I will endeavor to get the seeds and berrys of them; and they will 
come safe; I never saw the berry of the fringe tree ripe this year; it is 
now green; what color it will bee when ripe I know not or how long first 
the tree that bears them is 40 miles from me in a swamp of my own; I 
have given my people a strict charge to mind them, I know not if the 
birds or any thing else will eat them; as for dog woods these in my 
garden are blossomd white which are much more beautiful than the 
other; and can not satisfy my self if they bee not both the same; only 
some decay in those that look reddish which is but a small blush; how- 
ever have mark[ed] A great tree which I find in the woods; and will send 
you some of the berrys when ripe, which will bee late in the fall, as 
severall other seeds and berrys will as they ripen will get them and send 
them to you as soon as I can; I wish the trees may come safe; they go 
from me in A flourishing condition; but being jumbled up and down in 
the ships may injure them, shall bee allways pleased to do any thing 
that may bee acceptable to you and am 


London: December: 15th: 1735 
My Worthy Good 
Friend 
Mr. Custis 


Before mee are your Many kind Letters In which you have taken a 
world of pains to Informe mee, Great Trouble you have had in makeing 
Collections to Enrich my Garden, & very Courious presents you have 
sent Mee, when I sum up all these repeated Instances of great Friend- 
ship, the Ballance Due on my side is so great, the Obligations so many 
that when I Reflect on them I am Confused & att a Loss What Returns 
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to Make I am really Asham’d to receive when I cannot Equally Give, 
these are my present Circumstances & unless you’! be so Indulgent to 
Compound with Mee, I must soone Become a Banckrupt but that I may 
not prove the Worst of Debtors, I wou’d gladly make some Composition 
In hopes of future Credit. For this End & purpose I have Committed a 
Case of plants to the Care of Captain Bowling [Bolling] who has prom- 
issed to Carry them in the Cabbin. Inclosed is a Catalogue I have 
Endeavour’d to send such as I believe are not Very Common in your 
Gardens.” I wish they may Come safe & prove worth Acceptance. 

I shall take Notice of your obligeing Letters In Order & begin with 
yours of march 25th. As you desired I sav’d some Double Tulips till I 
could keep them out the Ground no Longer the ships going so very Late, 
& they was sprouted so Much I was obliged to plant them, those that 
was In the Ground have shot their Green Leaves above the surface but I 
hope to take the Chance of some Late Ship & send them, Our Tuberoses 
are not yett Arrived from Italy, but I shall take the First oppertunity. 
In South Carolina the Italian Tuberoses Increase prodegiously as no 
doubt They will with you, & if planted pretty deep in Good Rich Mould 
& in the Winter Cover’d with pea Halm or straw to keep them from the 
Frost. 

The Jerusalem Cowslip is a plant In very Little Request in Our 
Gardens, which Is Reason I can’t att present procure it to send It.” 
Your pretty Mountain blew Cowslip is of the same Family there being a 
great anology between them. With the Tulips I will send some Gurnsey 
Lillies. 

Now my Dear Friend I come to Consider yours of July 3rd: & thank 
you for the Tub of Laurell plants, the boxes of pocoone™ & silk Grass.” 
The Laurell was in tolerable Case but severall seem’d rotted with too 
much Moisture for want of Holes in the Bottome, the Boxes wanted 
Holes yett the Pocoone & silk Grass Roots was in good Case for Captain 
Friend took great Care of them, I know the great Difficulty that attends 
sending plants on board strange ships but if it was suiteable to you on 
any of Mr. Hanburys ships I can be well accomodated being known to all 
the Captains & his Intimate Friend. I can have the priviledge of the 
Cabbin which is the only place to Convey Our Cargo In with safety. 
But this I shall submitt. 

The parcell of seeds was very acceptable In particular the Yoppon 
or Carolina Tea, I have Two plants in my Garden but I have more 
Friends to Oblige, Locus, Red Budd, Persimmon of all these I have 
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Large Trees in my Garden but they do not seed with us, but the Per- 
simmon I never saw bear Fruite before In England till this year but the 
seeds of all these plants was very acceptable for It Furnish’d Mee with 
an opportunity to pleasure my Distant Friends In England, Holland & 
Germany. I shall be obliged to you for more of the yoppon, & if the 
other sorts can be procur’d with Little Trouble please to add some of the 
Rest for tho’ I have Enough already myself, yett I think there is no 
Greater pleasure then to be Communicative & oblige others. It is 
Laying an obligation & I seldome fail of Returns for Wee Brothers of the 
Spade find it very necessary to share amongst us the seeds that come 
annually from Abroad It not only preserves a Friendly Society but 
secures our Collections, for if one doues not raise a seed perhaps another 
does & if one Looses a plant another can Supply him by this Means our 
Gardens are wonderfully Inproved In Variety to what they was Twenty 
Years agon. The seed you Call Indian frill Wee call Cana Indica or 
Wild Plaintain or Bonana from some Resemblance in the Leafe.”* With 
us it is perannuall by secureing the Roots from the Frost & Comes up 
Ev’ry Spring. 

I have 3 sorts of pecoone in My Garden One with a Verry small Flower 
One with a Large single Flower & One with a Double Flower but I was 
glad of yours perhaps it may prove a Variety. 

Now my Dear Friend yours of August by poor Captain Cant is before 
Mee no Doubt but have hear’d He has a sad Turbelent passage & in a sad 
Condition putt into Ireland.” All the Fine Cargo that with such pains 
you had been Collecting are all Loss’d. The Fringe Tree may be raised 
from the Verry Good seed you sent Mee and perhaps the Laurell Butt 
the Ivy never Will the seed is so fine & small that it will not keep Heither. 
It would have Rejoyc’d my Heart to have seen it in Flower. What the 
perle Tree is I don’t know. Chincopins I never could raise from seed but 
now you have taken an Effectuall Method to do It by sending the Nutt 
insand. I have Receid one Large Box of Hickerys Honey Locust, Ivy & 
Laurell seed & One small One by Captain Spelman for which you shall 
have my particular thanks & Notice as your Kind Letters come in 
Course. 

I have a Strong Inclination to think Pistacioes Nutts will grow with 
you they grow in Many Gardens In England for some years, [torn]. 
You may Try them in 2 or 3 Aspects in shelter’d places, when the severe 
or sharp Frosts approaches cover them the First year or Two with pea 
Halm or pea straw which I find best of all covering for it Lies Hollow & 
Light. 
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I have sent you some Dates for a Tryall. In the West of England 
near the sea they will stand in the Gardens. Sett the stones in the 
Warmest place under some Wall or pale in a south Aspect & shelter in 
the severe Weather. 


Mr. Catesby tells Mee there is a very pretty plant that He calls a 
sorrell Tree that Grows between Williamsburgh & York.” Some seed 
will be Acceptable. 


I had Lately given Mee a Cone of the Cedar of Lebanon the Tree it 
was gather’d from was 36 feet about. I have Divided it In halves & sent 
you one the other to a Curious friend in Pensylvania.” Thee seed lies 
between the Chives which must be carefully pull’d off with a Knife if it 
is soak’d in Water a few Hours it will open. Sow the seed in fine sifted 
sandy Mould not exposed to the Midday sun & hour or 2 is sufficient in 
the Morning. I have procur’d a Root of Jerusalem Cowslip & Double 
Rockketts to be planted with the Rest in the Box. I have yours of 
Sept. the 5th, roth, 25th & 26th which shall have my particular notice 
by the first oppertunity. I am my Friend with Great sincerity & Truth 

Yours 
P. Collinson 


From verso of page 66, page 67, verso of page 67, and page 68 of the Custis 
letter-book. No date of month. Believed to be July 29, 1736. 


1736 

Dear Friend 

Your severall letters are now before me; which I now answer in 
course; it would be difficult if not impossible to say how much I think 
myself indebted to you for your pretty presents; and cannot express the 
grief I labord under when I found your kind and most obliged endeavors 
fruitless and destroyd, the box by Bolling were the greatest part dry 
rotten, but had I saved the Chili strawberry and the yellow rose it 
would have made a very great attonemt for all the rest;® nothing was 
alive but 4 althea; 4 Laurells, which I had very plenty of before, one red 
rose, one guernsy Lilly; and 5 small bulbous roots like hyscinths; which 
I know not what they are; and all the horse chestnuts were sound but 
the[y] were packt in so little room that the sprouts twined in one another 
like so many worms; and I believed injured the other things; I planted 
them all and some are come up; but I believe the gardiner or whoever 
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you entrusted to put the things in the box deceived you for the box was 
entire and am satisfyd a great many things you mention in the inventory 
never were put in (viz) but one guernsy Lilly; you mention 2; you men- 
tion 6 white double rocketts, Jerusalem cowslips 1 doz; [ ?] polyanthus; 
striped Lilly’s; none of these were ever put up, because if they had I 
should have seen some sign of them if they had bin ever so rotten; 
altho the strawberrys were rotten; they were like whole and visible. 
One striped box has some life in it; I should have bin glad of it; being a 
great admirer of all the tribe striped gilded and variegated plants; and 
especially trees; I am told those things are out of fashion; but I do not 
mind that I allways make my fancy my fashion. 


Yours of 7br [should be December] 15 expresses so much kind acknowl- 
edgements for so little received; that the best answer I am capable of 
making, is to assure you that nothing [can ?] please me more [than to] 
have to report that I have used my utmost endeavor in some small 
measure to gratify so curious a gentleman and so kind a friend; and 
heartily wish I could accomplish any method to rivet your everlasting 
esteem and friendship; what shall I say, or rather what shall I do? Why; 
I will endeavor, and if it bee my hard fate to fail in the attempt; I shall 
have this comfort that it shall not bee my fraut [i.e., fault] but my 
misfortune. 


I am very sorry the trees &c I sent by [Captain] Cant were lost; they 
were so flourishing when they went from me; that I had great hope of 
their continuing so; I am glad the chincopins got safe;*' I hope they will 
come up; they are A hardy tree and thrive best in poor sandy ground; as 
for the ivy seeds I did not know their nature; and am sorry they failed; 
but you may depend I will send you some trees; every year of my life; 
till some hitts because I perceive you are very desirous of them; I have 
planted the pistacious Nuts; and thin shelld allmonds; I have allmond 
trees that thrive well; but the[y] blow so early that it is not once in a 
great many years but the frost kills the blossoms; this has bin the 
severest winter that ever was known; and kept the spring back so that I 
had some trees very full of Nutts; I have planted the dates; but I 
doubt they are to[o] tender to do well here; I have planted the seeds of 
the cedar of Lebanon; but I suppose they will not come up till next 
spring; most of the seeds you sent last year never came up; the larch 
tree came up but one seed and that died a way the Laburnum came up 
well and are of the quickest growth I ever saw. I have severall trees 4 or 
5 feet high allready; the stecos came up; but all that I could do could 
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hardly save it from the severe frosts; I have some of it living; those you 
sent this year never came up; but the reddish; cabbage® and Spanish 
sage trees® I recd [torn] tob: seed living in A tob: country but I did not 
know but it might bee a fine sort so I sowed it; but it never came up; 
as for those peas you call Italian beans wee call them black eyd indian 
peas and I make yearly hundreds of bushes [or bushels] of them and ship 
them to the West Indies;* w[h]ere some times they answer well; I should 
have bin glad if the yellow everlasting flower seeds had come up. Wee 
have the flowers from Mindora but could never get any of the plants or 
seeds; I know not how it happens; but the seeds in generall wee have 
from England very often never come up; I believe it is often the faults 
of the seeds men; and sometimes they get hurt in the ship; especially if 
put in the hold of the ship; the grape seeds sent last year 4 came up and in 
spight of the most severe winter have preservd them and are now ina 
flourishing condition; the cutings sent last severall of them are put out 
do not doubt of their health; but grapes and plumbs do not do well in this 


hot country.® 


You are pleasd to express in one of your kind Letters that if I should 
again think of sending you any thing you desire the white flowering 
bay; I suppose you mean what wee (tho improperly) call Ivy;* I shall 
allways think of sending any thing that I can so much as dream of will bee 
acceptable to you, and shall never think it the least trouble, the greatest 
difficulty is to know what to send, but nothing shall escape me that I can 
get or procure by any means; will send you some of the sorrill tree if the 
tree bears any; I never minded it; I shall send in Mr. Handburys ships 
or any else that I can; what care they will take of any thing I must 
leave to chance, I am glad the seeds sent by Capt. Colwell were ac- 
ceptable; will send you more as they ripen. I get these things the other 
side the bay of great Chesapeake, w[h]ere I have plantations; the tube- 
roses by Capt Amerdown came safe they were very fresh and sound and 
sprouted; I put them immediately in the ground under a south building 
and am in great hopes of their doing well but you are misinformed that 
wee have plenty of them here; I never saw or heard of any being here 
before and wish I knew the management of them whether the[y] must be 
taken up every year and planted again or not; the dwarf apple trees [ ?] 
stocks came well and put out leaves; they were very acceptable; I beg 
you will in my behalf give Mr. Handbury a thousand thanks for them; 
but I well know that you were the mainspring of this movement; because 
Mr. Handbury is a stranger to me. 


Mr. C 
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From page 72 of the Custis letter-book. No date. Sometime between 
August 5 and September 23, 1736. 

Mr. Collinson 

Our general! Assembly sitting leave scarce a minutes time to scribble 
these few lines to you; have by Capt Friend sent you what seeds I 
could get ripe; viz; yoppon which you desird me to send you some more 
and I think you desird some more persimmon seed; our Virga: Bay 
berrys; white Mulberry seeds;® it is a hardy tree and will grow like a 
weed any w(h]jere; some Angola peas which you must plant in the spring 
when frosts are gone in hills 2 or 3 in A hill; the pea grows in the ground; 
wee have them from Angola a place in guinea I am told when dryd as 
you do coco they make a rich chocolate; I never tryd them™ 


London November: 12: 1736 

Mr. Custis 

Dear Friend 

I am much Oblig’d to you for your kind Letter of July 29th. I am 
glad the Case came to hand but am concern’d for the Condition of the 
plants, but accidents of this Nature I am us’d too, such Cargos rarely 
Escapeing Damage but the great Missfortune is that plants going in the 
Spring soone come into the Warm Latitudes which setts them a growing, 
and for want of Water, and a Little Tendance they are soone Lost. It 
would have given you pleasure to have seen the Condition they was in 
when I Left them att Gravesend, as to the hint you gave that you 
thought I was Imposed on, from some Circumstances you might con- 
clude It, but this I will assure you that there was so many polyanthus, 
Lillies, Rocketts and Jerusalem Cowslips with all the Rest They was all 
as Fresh & Green & had been planted some months in the Box and had 
sprouted fresh Green Leaves that you would have been Delighted to 
have seen them, as I said above, I saw them safe to Gravesend and gave 
perticular Directions for the Voyage there was Mr [ ? ] and another 
passenger I recommended the Case in perticular to their Care thought 
it might be a pretty amusement for them to peep & Look after it—but 
in short there is no confideing in anybody. But there is very Little 
Chance in Herbacious plants, a Long Voyage & a small Neglect ruins 
them. Wee should have a much better Chance if a ship went from hence 
in the begining of October, plants will preserve themselves much better 
then on the other side Christmas. But as you have saved the Altheas you 
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have Little Cause to regret the Loss of the Rest for they make a Glorious 
show in the Garden in Autumn. If the Box is alive itt will when its 
Leaves are arrived to Maturity Discover their stripes. This may be 
Increased by Cuttings in Autumn in a Moist shady place not overhung 
with Trees. And then my Good friend to somewhat aleviate the Mis- 
fortune you tell Mee some of the Vines are alive these are Rarities much 
to be Valued and to my Apprehention must come with you to better 
perfection then with us. The Methode I think they would succeed best 
in is to Run them up to cover an High Arbour or Trellice or run them 
up Cherry Trees or any other Trees of small shade, and Carefully prune 
them Evry year. Being Rais’d above the Too Great Reflection the 
Fruite will come to better maturity but Arbours I Like best, being the 
practice of Spain, portugall & Italy. And the Advange is This, as 
the shoots spread and cover the Wood Work, the Leaves rise upwards 
and the bunches by their Weight hang down Underneath and in such 
situation are shaded from the sun by the Leaves above & the shade they 
Make, prevents Reflection from Below—which must ripen them to Great 
perfection. The White Grape & those raised from seed are very Firm 
Fleshy Grapes, that will Endure the suns Heat, possibly they may do 
well on the East End of some Building for the Bunches weighs some 
pounds and require to be supported, the East, with you, I think pref- 
erable to the south or West which are more Exposed to the suns Fervour 
but all this I submitt to your better Experience. 

I am glad the almonds was acceptable I apprehend if both sorts was 
buded or Grafted on Peach stocks it may Retard their flowering, but 
you do not tell Mee that the Pistacios are come up. If they do not 
I will send more. If they are planted in a well sheltered place I persuade 
my self they will succeed. 

The Laburnum’s will please you well being planted att proper Dis- 
tances grow to pretty Large Trees and bear a profusion of yellow 
bunches of Blossoms the same Figure & shape of your Common Locust 
or Accacia. 

That great number of seeds fail’d is what very often happens, I could 
offer many Reasons for it to tedious here to Mention there is no Certain 
Remedy but to continue Hitt or Miss Lucks all. 

The spanish sage Tree bears a singular odd Blossome I wish you may 
preserve it, it stands well in our Gardens. I doubt not but you will have 
seed from the Everlasting Flower, but for fear I hope to send you some 
More, it is a beautiful plant and makes a fine show in the Garden, I wish 
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I could hear the China Aster came up & flowered. I shall send you some 
more seed. 

It gives Mee great pleasure that the Tuberoses proved a new Ac- 
quisition to your Garden. I admire you had them not, when they are 
on both sides of you in south Carolina & Pensilvania, my friend® from 
Last place writt Mee he had last yeare 149 flowers on one single Flower 
Stalk which is very Extriordinary but I have heard the Like from 
Carolina where they Stand in the Ground and Increase amazeingly 
there is no Nicety in their Managem’t, take them up when done flower- 
ing & the Green Leaves decay in Autumn, & Dry them in the Shade, 
then putt them up in a Dry place where the Frosts can’t come att them, & 
then plant them in the spring and as the Offsetts grow Large take them 
off & plant by themselves. I hope to send you a few More this year for 
those that Flower’d Last are not certain to flower again the Next year, I 
would have you try some of them in the Ground next year under a south 
wall or pale plant them Deep the better to secure them from the frosts 
and if where they stand is Cover’d with Litter or Pea straw in severe 
Weather it may awnswer your Expectation. As Capt. Whitesides goes 
on a sudden & my Business being very pressing att this Time a year I 
have not Oppertunity to provide the plants I intended but he shall not 
come Quite Empty handed I shall send some Double Tulips tho it is 
rather of the Latest but Lett them take their Chance with sundry seeds. 
But I am a Little att a Loss Least I send what you have already, I wish 
att your Leisure you’d give mee a Cataloge of your Garden I should then 
steer with more Certainty.™ 

But I designe Early in the spring to plant a case of Trees etc against 
the Autumn for they have Twice the Chance when they have stood and 
taken Root, then Wee are sure Wee send none but what have struck 
Fresh Root and are alive. they remove better then those fresh planted. 

I have had a strong Root of Chili strawberry that has been 2 years in 
pott this with a pott of Houtboys I intend to send by Captain White- 
sides. I have great hopes as the season is Early they may have a Chance 
to Come safe to your hands. Since the above my Mind is alter’d for 
Cap. Whitesides Leaves his great ship for the present & sails in a small 
ship of Little Roome, and the arrival of Captain Friend who says all 
your kind presents are well on Board. I think it better to send the straw- 
berries by Captain Friend who sayes he will bee particularly Carefull 
of them. It is well I am confin’d by the paper from Tireing you further I 
will only add I am you affectionate Friend. 


P. Collinson 
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Permitt Mee to make one Generall Observation in sowing seed, for by 
sowing to Deep many seeds are lost & can’t find their Way out of the 
Ground. After the mould is Loosen’d the smallest of seeds are sown on 
the surface and as they are Larger proportionably sown Deeper. 

A great many Chinkapins are come up and Indeed most of the others, 
the Toothach Tree is come up is a great Rarity,” but the fringe Tree has 
not yett appeared, but shall Expect it the next spring for the seed was 
fresh & good. The Ivy is to small a Dusty seed ever to Expect to raise 
it, but you have sent plants which the Captain tells Mee are very fresh & 
Well. The ship is not yett come up. 

Captain Friend was att the Exchange the 18 Instant. He had a 
Letter from you but forgot to bring it. The Cedar Lebanon & [ ?] 
generally come up the first year. The first Cones I can gett I will send 
you for the Cedar is a Hardy Tree, Hedge Hog Holley [ ?] and others I 
shall Endeavour to send you with yellow Rose etc the first ship next 
autumn for reasons in this letter. 

Pray my Respects to Sir John Randolph 


London December 4th 1736 
Mr Custis 

As I know you are a Lover of Rarities it always gives Mee pleasure 
when I think I can oblige you that Way or Indeed in any other. 

I have Just now rece’d from the professor of the Botanic Garden att 
Petersburgh the Inclosed seeds.“ They appear to Mee very Fresh and I 
have known by Experience that Mellon seed will keep Good 3 or 4 years 
and Wee Esteem 2 years old the best for sowing being more productive of 
Fruite than New seed. 

If you Look into the Map and see the Northern Latitude of Petersburg 
or Muscow one wou’d reasonably conclude such Delicious Fruites are not 
to be expected in that Climate. They are Indeed beholden to a more 
Souther situation for their production, being brought in the seasons by 
Water up the Wolga from Casan and in particular the Water Mellons 
from Astracan which Lies near the Mouth of the Wolga on the Caspian 
sea. These Water Mellons are much Famed, I wish the seed may 
prove Good that I may have your Opinion of them and if they are any 
Ways Different from those you have already and some seed. The Calmuc 
Mellon seems to be an uncommon sort by its Length. I beg Your 
Observations and some seed of Each sort for you have Tenn Times the 
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Chance of their comeing to full Maturity, then Wee can Expect. If 
the Cucumber is Different pray send some seed.® I would advise to sow 
half the seed att one sowing and the other half a Little while after for 
fear of accidents. I wish you may Raise one of the Siberian Cedars, But 
is more a pine by the seed, I had a sight of the Cone, it is the figure of a 
Midle size pineapple or annanas, and has att the Head of the Cone a 
Brown Hard Excressence in Imitation of the Crown on the Fruite of the 
pineapple I mean the sort growing in the West Indies which are now 
grown very plentifull in most Curious Gardens with us. 

I have taken the Very next ship that sail’d. Hope these will gett early 
enough to be sown the first of the season 


I am my Dear Sir 
Yours 


P Collinson 
3 sorts of Muscovy Mellons 
1 sort of Muscovy Cucumber 
1 sort of Calmuc Mellon with fruite 2 feet long 
1 sort of Astrican Water Mellon 
Siberia Cedar or pine 
Affrican Mellon seed 
Italian Melon 
Sir Charles Wagers Melon 


Lond. December 25: 1736 
Dear Mr Custis 
I take this oppertunity to thank you for your Kind presents. The 2 
Boxes of Seeds came safe & Well and are very Acceptable. The Tub of 
Ivys came in Exceeding Good Order please to suspend your obligeing 
Disposition to send More of these trees for I have hopes these will do & 
prevent you further Trouble on that affair. I also thank you for your 
Two Kind Letters.% Inclosed is some seed of the Spanish Broome it 
makes a fine Large shrub & Looks very pretty when full of yellow Blos- 
soms.” Sow some where they may stand for they are Difficult to remove 
with safety 
My dear friend I wish you health 
and am Truly yours 
P. Collinson 
I hope you will Receive my other letter and seed, Roots ete by Captain 
Whitesides. 
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London: January 25th: 1736/7 
Dear Mr Custis 
I hope mine & the Little Box by Whitesides and my Letter with 
Foreign Mellon seed came safe by Captain Loney. Your kind present 
of Ivy came safe and in Good Condition by Captain Friend who is a very 
obligeing Good natur’d man and takes care of what you send. I shall 
send by Him who will sail soone Two Potts of strawberries—the Chili & 
Houtboye. 
I now send you in a Little Box some Italian Evergreen Okes, in sand. 
It is possible they may be sprouted in the sand, but Turn the Box upside 
Down and they will receive no Damage, they Grow Tall and make a fine 
Hedge beare Cliping very Well. Sett them where they are to stand for 
they will not bear Removeing. Pray does any of the Horse Chesnutts 
Grow. If they do not I will supply you this year. I have sent some More 
pistatio nutts if you plant them in a Box, Case or pott, you may take 
them In Doors in severe Weather, but after 2 or 3 years plant them 
against any south pale or building and I doubt not but they will grow 
and Beare as they have in England. I never knew our Frosts kill them. 
Plant the Dates in potts &c to House in the Winter they make a fine Tree 
att plymouth which Indeed is warmer then Wee are Here I saw a Tree 
which had stood abroad many years. If I can I will send you some Fresh 
Tuberoses, either by Captain Bowling or by Captain Friend, there is 
some Come but not yett gott ashore. It is a great Chance but there is the 
Evergreen Oke whose Bark is the Cork wee use for Bottles. I wish att 
your Leisure you’d send Mee a Cataloge of your Garden, both of Trees & 
Flowers and then I should the better know what to send. I have gave 
Directions for another Box of plants the sorts you mention’d and some 
others to be now planted, to be ready against the First ship in the 
Autumn, for I have found when they have stood and struck Root, 
Wee ar Certain whats alive and may be with more safety be Remov’d 
when they come to you 
I am my Dear Friend with 
abundance of thanks for all your Favours 
Your affectionate friend 


P Collinson 


Pray be so kind to send Mee a Walking Stick of the sorrell Tree. I 
hope from Your great Industry In procureing so much seed some will 
Grow. The Chinquapin came Exceeding Fresh by takeing the First 
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oppertunity & your Methode of packing. The Ipacacuana® is new to 
Mee hope some will grow but I think I have had seed & Raised plants of 
what you call Rattle Snake Root.” I take it to be a species of Eringo or 
sea Holley. 
Please be so good to Remember some more Chinquapins swamp 
Cypress Cones or Balls, this always Drops its Leaves in Winter with us 
Cones of sweet White Flowering swamp Bay 
Acorns of narrow or Willow Leafed Okes 
Cones of Flowering poplar or Tulip Tree 
Burrs of sweet Gum 
Fringe Tree 
any of these as they happen to be Come att with Ease will be Acceptable 


I have Increased your First kind & Generous present the Blew Moun- 
tain Cowslip to 3 potts. I will save you Variety of our Peach Stones 
but I have ordered a Tree of the Nutmeg peach to be putt in the Box. 


There is in the Little Box 

Italian Ever Green Okes 

Damosins 

Bullice 

Sloes 

Bay Berries 

Pistacia Nutts 

6—Tuberoses—att the Approach of Winter take these up and Lay 
the Roots singly to Dry in a Roome, when well Dry’d putt them in 
straw in a Roome where you keep a Constant Fire. In the spring as 
soone as the severe Frosts are over plant them in the Ground. 


If you have any Correspondents in Philadelphia there is Two of my 
Friends viz Doctor Witt att German Town and John Bartram on Skul- 
kill both places Near Philadelphia,™ these Friends of mine have gott 
from France the Double Flowering China or India pink. If you send to 
Either of them in my Name I doubt not but they’! readyly send you some 
seed. It is an Elegant Flower but Rarely Ripens seed with us. Mr. 
Catesby Desires to know if you have the Red flowering Dogwood. I 
should be Glad of the Red of [or?] White Moccasin flower and your 
White Flowering Laurell or sweet Bay, but all these Must be sent in a 
Tub of Earth. 


The Mountain or Orange [ Clove ?] Flower was very Acceptable I 
have formerly had it. Its Bottanic Name is Dogs Bane, being a Deadly 
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poison to that Animal, Wee call it Apocinon,™ with narrow Leaves & 
Orange Coloured flowers it is a pretty plant. There is great Variety of 
this species. 


London: March 21st: 1736/7 
Dear Mr. Custis 

I have the pleasure to tell you that the seed of the fringe Tree is now 
comeing up & your Mountain Cowslip is now in flower. These are Living 
Memorials with many others of your great kindness. The Chinquapins 
You sent last year by the help of a Little Art are a finger high & yett I 
beg your further assistance this year for it is a Tree Wee are in great 
Want off amongst our Curious plants and you above all others are so 
very happy In packing them up & sending so Early that Wee never had 
such Lucke before for by Long Experience I know this to be the most 
Ticklish seed to bring from your part of the World & pray some Acorns 
of your Narrow Leafed Okes, Cypress Cones &c. 

It is a Detriment to the Cargo of strawberries (there is a pott of Chilli 
and one of Hautboye) going so Late, the Captain is very anctious to 
Carry them safe I have given Directions to Water them Once or Twice a 
Week which if He does & gives them Air, I am in hopes they will come 
safe, if not Wee will have the other Tryall next year. 


Iam Truly your affectionate friend 
P. Collinson 


A few Days agon I received the Inclos’d Mellon seed from Africa. If it 
is to Late this year it will keep till Next. 

The Oriental Persicary is a Noble Annual Grows 7 or 8 foot high 
makes Glorious show with its bunches of Cherry Colour Blossoms. 
Pray have you Mr. Millers Dictionary which contains a General Systeme 
of Gardening and the Culture of all sorts of plants.’ It is a Work of the 
Greatest use and no Lover ought to be without, all Drawn from the 
Latest Experience. The Author is Gardner to the Physick Garden att 
Chelsea and Exceeding well Qualified for the Work.’ It is in folio, 
about [ ?]. If you are Inclin’d to by it, pray Lett Mee gett it for you, for 
there is an appendix & some has it not. 

There is besides the Culture of the Kitchen Garden after the Newest 
Methode. Indeed there is everything you can ask & think 
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From page 75, verso of page 75, page 76, and verso of page 76 of the Custis 
letter-book. No date of month. Believed to be May 28, 1737. 


1737 [To] Collinson 

Dear Sr 

The severall letters this year came safe to hand which I will endeavor 
to answer. Your first was Novemr 12 1736; w[hJerein you are pleasd to 
show your concern that the box last year by Bolling miscarried; few 
of these sort of people have any taste of things of that nature containd in 
the box which is one reason they take so little care of them; I dare say 
Capt Bolling never troubled his head about them; he is a man of pleasure; 
and as for the passengers; it might have bin presumd it would have bin 
a pretty amusement; but as you Justly observe there is no confideing 
allmost in any body; indeed a great deal is owing to the ill time of year; 
that ships come and return from Virga: but it is much better when they 
come from England than when the[y] return their coming being in 
autumn or some time in winter; but they generally return in the summer 
or late in the spring than which no time can be more unseasonable; your 
next is Nov: [should be Dec.] 25 [1736] wherein you tell me the acceptable 
news that the box of seeds and tub of ivy came safe to hand; there are 
few such men as Capt Friend I mean skippers; he is a man of great 
humanity care and industry, and what crowns all of sterling honesty; and 
if there were more such; wee should stand a good chance to send any- 
thing safe if the unlucky seasons did not intervene. Your next is Jan- 
uary 25 [1736/37] wherein you tell me you have hope your box and letter 
by Capt Whitesides came safe. When he arrived I demanded by virtue 
of your letter the box; he answered he had no such thing I showd that 
paragraph of your letter which he seemd to think very strange but still 
said he knew of no box, so I gave it over; thinking your mind might alter 
and send it by another ship; but whenever I saw him I was tormenting 
him to make a narrow research and to put on his considering cap and at 
last about a fortnight afterwards he sent me the box and said it came on 
board unknown to him; I opend the box immediately; and was very 
proud to see the tulips fresh and sound; and in some just the appearance 
of A sprout; I immediately put them in the ground; but to my great 
surprize but 3 came up; and but one of them blowd which proves A 
single one; I still waited with patience but seeing no appearance I 
grappled the bud and found all the rest rotten; the first time I ever 
knew a bulbous root fail; the reason I guess is wee had had the severest 
winter that ever was known in the memory of man, 16 weeks constand 
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hard frosts; the last winter was severe but this far exceeded it; then the 
spring continuall heavy rain which has killd abundance of cattle and 
killd abundance of things notwithstanding I took are [i.e., all] the care 
immaginable to preserve them. Amongst the rest it killd a great deal of 
my dutch box edgeings which is as hardy a thing as any; this was the 
ruin of my poor tulips you sent; I should have been very proud of them 
because I have ‘few or no double ones; I have taken a deal of pains and 
care of the variety of melons and cucumber seeds you sent planting them 
at different times [forcing?] some with glasses; others with out but not one 
ever came up except Sr Charles Wagers; the melon which you are 
desirous of some seeds from its pretty color and scent, has bin very 
plenty in this country my negros used to make multitudes of them but 
finding them unfit to eat; and by most thought a disagreeable smell; 
left of[f] planting them; and tho I have made a generall enquiry to get 
some of the seeds, can not hear of any; the 4 beans you sent came up; and 
are growing but I cannot perceive any difference in them and my other 
beans; the 3 peas are growing but I must think with you that your friend 
was out in his reckoning concerning their increase. The Siberian cedar 
and larch tree have not yet made their appearance, perhaps they do not 
come up till the second year; the seeds by [Captain] Whitesides some 
came up yet others never appeard have made some [ ?] [illegible] [of 
them and sent?]; I immediately sowd them when recd; the Amaranthe- 
odes I rubbed carefully myself; but could not see the least appearance of 
a seed but I sowd it but never anything appeared. It is an utter stranger 
to me so should have bin glad of its acquaintance. The seed vessels of 
the different sorts of lilacks I carefully rubbed but could not see any 
seeds; do believe they drop[t] their seeds before they were gatherd; 
should have bin glad of them because I have no sort but the pale blew; 
which is the hardiest tree in the world; I recd the tuberoses sent by 
Bolling; those sent last year all came up and blowd well; I tryd severall 
projects with them some I put in pots and placed them in A warm cellar, 
they all rotted; some I carefully dryd single in a room and when dryd put 
them in the drawer of a desk and stood in my chamber wi[h]ere was 
allmost a constant fire; they all pery[s]hd; and some I let stand in the 
ground and coverd them with peas straw they all lived, and came up well; 
so I find that is the best way to preserve them. There were other roots 
in the box by Whitesides which were all rotten. The Italian acrons were 
all rotten and the pistacio nuts Damosins Bullice and sloes all sound, the 
seeds of the strawberry tree I sowd they have not as yet made any appear- 
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ance, but [low?] this tree was not extant when the scripture was writ, 
which accounts Mustard seeds the least of seeds; but there is no com- 
parison between these seeds; the strawberry tree seeds are so small that I 
am not sure whether I saw any or not when rubbed to pieces; I will send 
you all desired when time a year approac([h]es to get them if any ship is 
then left in the country that I can anyways come at. I have severall 
horse chestnut growing after their fashion but it is so slow; that a man 
had need to have the patience of Job and the life of Methusala to wait 
upon them; as for the account of the Rattle snakes charming the squirrell 
it is a received opi[niJon here, but I cannot attest the veracity of it 
having never seen a live one in my life; they are very scarce in the 
part of the country w(hlere I live to our great comfort. I have ask[ed] 
severall people about that account but could never meet with any one 
that could testify it on their own knowledge; I mean persons of under- 
stood credit; I have often heard our woods men chatter strange things 
of the bewitching eyes of that animall but I allways made the same allow- 
ance for them as for other travelrs. I will if possible get you some roots 
of the Mocassin flower; they are very scarce;!® I have sometimes by 
chance come across some and planted in my garden; but they never 
would continue above a year; according to your desire have sent you an 
inventory of the trees and flowers that at present are inhabitants of my 
poor garden;!” which are hardly worth your notice. Now comes in 
course yours by Capt Friend March 21, 1736 [1736/37]; I am very glad 
to hear the seed of the fringe tree is come up; yours I very believe was 
the first seed that ever was saved of that tree; I have used my utmost 
endeavor ever since to get more but never could; I no ways doubted the 
Mountains cowslips thriving am glad you like it which is the height of 
my desire; I am glad the chincopins are come up and since they are 
acceptable will send you more; but tob: being plenty the ships will soon 
get full and go early so am afraid it will bee to[o] soon for them thel[y] 
being not ripe till Sepr: I will save some [and] pack them up as well as I 
can; but cannot promise wither they will keep till next spring or summer 
to send by the first ship; they are a very ticklish thing; the live oak 
acrons do not grow in parts w({hjere I live but am promisd some this 
autumn and will preserve them if I can and send; I am now very sorry 
to tell you that the Chili strawberrys perishd comeing over; one or two 
of the strawberries were alive and I planted them and shaded them and 
took a deal of care of them but could not preserve them they were so 
weak. Capt Friend killd them with kindness giveing them so much 
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water that rotted them and since such a carefull man as Capt Friend 
cannot bring them I shall dispair of ever having any come safe; it is very 
difficult to bring anything of the herbacious species; or fibrous roots and 
unless they can bee had from the seeds of the strawberry it is in vain | 
believe to give yourself further trouble with things of that nature. | 
have a plant you sent last year that bears a [ flatt ?] stalk full of white 
long hollow blossoms. I forgot the name; that and the sage tree were the 
only things that braved our intolerable hard frosts and do believe they 
would live in Greenland; should be glad to know the name of the long 
white hollow flower. 


From page 79 of the Custis letter-book. No date of year or month. Believed 
to be August 28, 1737. 
[1737] 
[To] Collinson 

Dr Sr 

By Capt Friend I send you everything I could get at this time of year, 
he sailing to[o] soon for other things I designed; particular the chicopins. 
Enclosed is an inventory of what I sent; wee have had the greatest dry 
season that ever was known in the memory of man; I was obliged for 
severall weeks to keep 2 lusty men all day long to draw water and put in 
tubs in the sun to water my garden and notwithstanding a great many 
things perishd. The dutch box edgeings that survived the sever[e] winter; 
perishd in spots in the borders which had been establishd many years; 
but what is worst of all wee have A melancolly prospect in most parts of 
the colony the want of bread the corn being in many places burnt up; 
and a very short crop of tob: will bee made. God keep us from famine; 
I thank God I am as well of[f] at my [slave] quarters as most people; the 
seeds of the long cucumber you sent me; I planted but none came up; | 
gave my son 3 seeds which all came up; and notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive drouth he had one more than 3 feet long; to the astonishment of 
many; severall people rid many miles to see it; he lives 40 miles from me 
[in New Kent County]; I never saw it the season being very hot; and [I] 
not [being] very well he has saved the cucumber; and would have sent 
you some of the seed if I could have come at it in time; but will send you 
some; there are more people begd some of the seed; than 10 cucumbers 
can afford; the tuberos[e] you sent last blowed well, with abundance of 
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watering; I lost most of my polyanthos, and abundance of that kind of 
plants notwithstanding all the care and trouble I took the sun was so 
violent hot that scorchd every thing; what I saved was by shadeing them 
in the daytime and some perishd notwithstanding. As you are a very 
curious gentleman I send you some things which I took out of the bottom 
of A well 40 feet deep; the one seems to bee a cockle petrefyd one a bone 
petrefyd; [this?] seems to have been the under beak of some large ante- 
diluvian fowl. Wish they may bee acceptable. Some of your water- 
mellons seeds came up but I can see little difference between them and 
our(s]; if any [ours] have the preference; the same of the muskmellons. 
Have sent you some of the seeds because you desired it 


London December 5th — 1737 
Dear Friend 

I am sensible of the Great pains you have taken to Oblige Mee In yours 
of May 28th ultimo. I confess I would not willingly be behind hand with 
You If I could be Equally as Entertaining. 

I am sorry poor Whitesides so forgot himself as not to Deliver the Box 
att his Arrival, but a sudden Fever has taken Him From us—and Wee 
have the Good Fortune to have Our Worthy Friend Captain Friend In 
His Roome, the Just Character you gave Him helps to Confirme Mr. 
Hanburys good Opinion of Him and Indeed all my small Interestt with 
Mr. Hanbury was devoted to his service I hope for the Friendship you 
Owe the Captain You will be so good for His sake to Make Mr. Hanbury 
some Consignm’ts.!” He is a Gentleman of Great Integrity & Honour and 
to my knowledge spares no pains to Do the Best for your Interestts & if 
the Captains Friends will be so kind to Exert themselves In his Favour 
it will Lay a Lasting Obligation On Mr. Hanbury to be allways his 
Friend which I am persuaded from His own merrits, the Captain will 
Always Deserve—but it is a Common and known Maxim that Interest 
Governs the World. 

It gives Mee Great pleasure that Captain Friend is Like to be the First 
ship, for I have Two Choice Cargoes For Him, the One a Case of plants 
some the sorts you desir’d and others that I thought would be Acceptable. 
I had them sett in the Case Early In the Spring and they have all struck 
Root & Shot finely as they stand in the Case which I take to be Twice 
the Chance of their doing Well as if they was Removed Directly out of 
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the Ground & planted In the Case & then sent on board, for these having 
all survived their First Removeing there is Less Hazard in their Second. 
When you Remove them it will be best to knock the Case all round to 
peices & then you will with more Ease and safety Come att them. The 
other Cargo is a Box of Bulbs planted in the Case that convey’d your 
first present to my Hands this contains a great Variety not Mention’d 
in your Cataloge & I designe to add Two potts of strawberries. I am 
sorry the Amaranthoides fail’d it is a Charming flower & holds a great 
While in Blossome & Gathered in full flower and hung up with the heads 
downwards, will keep their Colour for many years. I shall send you some 
more seed of this & some Lilacs &c. I am surprised the Tuberoses should 
rott. Wee keep them all the Winter without any Care but only takeing 
Care they are well Dryed, but I shall send you some More for it is a pitty 
you shou’d be without so fine a flower. 

The White Flower by your discription I take to be the White Fox 
Glove. I am glad you have it, for it is a rare flower with us and in fewe 
Gardens. I sent the seed without hope but on Experim’t for it will not 
keep Long unsown—but as you are so Luckky to have it make much of 
It—it generally sows itself which generally makes the best plants. 

As to the strawberry seed it is Indeed small but the Evangelists were 
Inspired Men in Religious Matters, yett I presume were no great Natur- 
alists they represented things of that Nature, according to their knowl- 
edge in those Matters & suiteable to the Ideas of their Country Men. 

That the Horse Chesnutts are so slow in their Growth is very sur- 
prising to Mee for with us they are Trees of the Quickest Growth & will 
Bear in five or six years. I presume by their Roots being so complicated a 
number of their Fibres was Broke by disengageing them & it may be 
sometime before they Make new ones, but I think to send you some nutts 
out of Earth to see if better Luck attends them. 

That the Crown Imperial should not flower is very strange they are 
the freest with us of any flower and Increase Very Fast I have sent 
you Two Large Roots of yellow ones which if they Come safe I doubt 
not but they will flower. When You Receive the Box of Bulbs Turn them 
all out at once & seperate them as well as you can for I apprehend the 
Roots are pretty much Matted, there is no safe Way of sending these 
sorts of Roots but In Earth. I planted them in the summer & a many 
are Come up that usuall show their Leaves in the Winter as Blew & 
White Hyacinth of peru & yellow asphodel, white moley double yellow 
pile Wort &c. 
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I think as your sun is so Hott if you raised tall Hedges of Quick growing 
plants & then sett our European plants in Rows behind them, Hedges of 
your Cedar may be very proper for this Work, which will Rum High & 
may be kept clip’d or Hedges of Phileria or Yoppon Bays or Laurell 
which Last may be Easily Raised from slips or cutting a foot long & 
planted in a Moist place in september they take freely with us. Phileria 
is Raised from Layers, but Laurus Tinas may be Raised from seed, 
Layers or Cuttings at the same Time. 

I am very much oblig’d to you for your present of sorrel Tree Canes. 
They are very pretty. Your Liberality has furnish’d Me & my friends 
thereby. I must beg you to plant some Sorrel Tree plants in a Tub or 
Box but pray make Large Holes in the bottome to Carry off the Water 
for want of this many plants are Lost by over Moisture. 

I have saved you Variety of Our best Nectarines & peaches, but I am 
told a peach stone Continues Two Years in the Ground before Comeing 
up I meane does not come up till the second spring. If you have any 
you Esteeme fine pray send Me a few—I ask pardon for putting an If— 
I assure you I would not putt an affront on Virginia, which is reported 
to have the finest peaches in the World." 

I have Sundry other of your Kind Letters which I shall answer in 
Course. I have your box of Seeds safe. The Umbrella is a Great Rarity, 
but I am afraid of the seed for it will not keep Long out of Earth. What 
I have to request Is that next year you will sow some of the seed In your 
Garden or In a Case with holes in bottome & that you may Raise some 
young plants which in 2 years will be fit to send us, & that the next seed 
you will take out of the Cones & putt them in a Little Box of Earth & 
nail it up only boreing a few Holes about it to give Circulation of Air & 
then I Doubt not of Raising them. This & the Fringe Tree are Two Rare 
plants & in few Gardens. Pray where & in what part of the Country 
does the Umbrella Tree Grow. It is a Noble plant. A friend of Mine has 
one of them. Wee had this year & for some past the Great Carolina 
Laurell Leafed Tulip Tree flower with us in the Natural Ground it bears 
a Large White flower about 

[next line of Ms mutilated] 

Much More I have to say but I will tire you no Longer but only to 

assure you that I am Your sincere & affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 


There is another Letter for you in Mr. Hanburys Box of Letters 
Please send some More Yoppon & Chinquapin Seed 
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London December: 24: 1737 


Dear Sir 

‘ Dont be surprised if a down right plain Country Man—perhaps he 
may be a Quaker too Into the Bargain & you know they are said to be 
an odd sort of a People but this makes mee call to mind an old proverbe 
the Devil is not so Black as painted. Now if such a Medly Composition 
should come alltogether, Dont be startled. That you may not Mistake 
the Man He will bring a Credential From Mee. I so much persuaded 
my self of such an Interestt in your Friendship you’! not Look att the 
Man but his Mind for my sake. His Conversation I dare say you’] find 
compensate for his appearance He is well Versed In Nature & Can givea 
good Account of Her Works. He Comes to Visit your parts in serch of 
Curiosities In the Vegitable kingdome perhaps you’l find him more 
knowing in that Science then any you Have Mett With. He is Imployed 
by a Sett of Noble Men (by my Recommendation) to Collect seeds & 
specimens of Rare plants, and he has been very successful in this affair 
which proceeds from His thorough knowledge in these Matters. Be so 
kind to give him a Little Entertainm’t & Recommend Him to a Friend 
or Two of yours in the Country, for He does not Value rideing 50 or 100 
Miles to see a New plant. Pray Direct Him to the Umbrella Tree, this 
plant or Tree will make Him think his Journey worth Comeing. I have 
a further Desire in his waeting on you, the Gardens of pensilvania are 
Well furnish’d with European Rarities possibly He may assist you with 
some plants that you Want & you may assist Them for I presume you 
have Vessills passing too & fro Often from one province to the Other.™ 
His name Is John Bartram. 

Your Friendship to Him will be a singular favour to your 
Affectionate friend 
P. Collinson 


London February 2oth: 1737/8 


Dear Mr. Custis 

As Captain Bowling is the Last ship that I can depend on for safe 
Conveyance I shall Trouble you further & thanke you for yours of Aug- 
gust 28 by Captain Friend with the Box of seeds which was a Choice 
Cargo—and am Greatly Obliged to you for It. 
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I have yours of September: 20: by bowling with Box of Chinquapins I 
have hinted before of the Disaster that befell them by pernicious Insects. 
Please to Renew them another year. 


Yours of October 4 by Captain Moses came safe to hand with the Box 
of Chinquapins which was In the same Circumstances with the Other. 


But I am confounded with shame att what you Mention about sending 
so farr for the sweet smelling Mellon It gives Mee great uneasiness that 
you should take so much pains & Trouble about a thing of no Real 
Value but Curiosity it will make Mee Cautious what I ask for the Future, 
I Beg you’! Make this a Rule, that whatever I mention (for I confess I 
don’t know what I ask) that what Ever cannot be procur’d with Little 
Trouble that you will Omitt It for I am not Ignorant that plants have 
their particular places of Growth very Wide and Distant from One 
another that if they are not to be Mett with in your Neighbourhood or 
in yours or Your sons Quarters that you will Omitt them. 


I shall Bearly Mention what seeds will be Acceptable and if they can 
be had on the Terms above Mention please to send them if not pray 
Leave them. 


I intend if possible to send you a few Tuberoses. I beg you’l Excuse 
the many repetitions, & Impertinencys In These Long Scrawls 
& be assur’d of the sincere friendship 
and affection of your 
Real friend 
P Collinson 


P.S. Mr Catesby Gives His Humble service and is und’r Great Con- 
cerne for fear the Race of that Curious peach colour’d Dogwood is Lost, 
without you have One in your Garden. He says most of them that He 
had Transplanted from the Mother Tree Into Mr Jones Garden was 
Destroyed by Fire,"* but He Thinks One or Two was saved & He 
brought and planted In your Garden. There is many flowers when In 
Decaye in particular the White thorn with us will Turn Redish but He 
says this open’d of a Red Colour att First. 


Pray have you never Observed a sumach that produced Tuffts of a 
Very Bright scarlet most Lovely to Look on," I see this year seeds or 
Tufts of such an One, sent Here by Mr. John Clayton of Glocester 
County." 


| 
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These if Easie to be had will be acceptable Black Haws" 
Toothach Tree 
Fringe Tree 
Sarsifrax 
Umbrella 
Chinquapins 
Some plants of sorrel, I believe it will be Late this year to Remove them 
so please to Defer till Next. The seed of a plant with a pretty Lemon 
Colour’d flower Is what the Botanists Call anagra, Wee in common Call 
It Virginia Tree primerose from its growing high the flowers In smell & 
something In figure resemble the prime Rose." 
What the Wild Larkspur is I Long to know, pray send some more seed 
Least this should fail. 
Pray have you 2 sorts of Passion flower because the seed Is in Two 
parcells, how are they Destinguish’d. 


From verso of page 81, page 82, and verso of page 82 of letter-book. No 
date of month. Believed to be before July 18, 1738. 


1738 

Dear Sr 

Yrs of the 5 of Decemb 24 of Decem and 20 of Jany [20 of Feb.?] are 
now before me; I observe what you so kindly say of Capt Friend and am 
persuaded he deserves the best of characters in his way; I would will- 
ingly oblige both you and him in makeing a consignmt to Mr. Hanberry 
who is an utter stranger to me; but I believe when you hear my reasons; 
you will pardon my not complying with your request; Mr. Cary has all- 
ways treated me with the greatest respect and best of usage; and I should 
be guilty of one of the greatest offences (viz) ingratitude; if I should alter 
my consignmts; besides it will bee much to my prejudice to send tob: toa 
man I have not a penny in his hands; to clear my tob: and being allowd 
the discounts which is very considerable; it has ever bin my principle 
to bee stedfast to my old friends, and was never fond of new faces. If by 
any means I should alter my consignmt at any time; Mr. Hanbury out of 
respect to you should bee the man; so beg you will not take it amiss at 
present; you were pleasd to hint that Capt Friend would bee the first 
ship but Mr. Cary had a ship some time arrived here before Friend came 
out of England; I think Mr Carys ship arrived early in Novembr or 
sooner; and wish you and I had the good fortune to have had your kind 
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present come by her, which would have bin the best time that could 
happen. Friend did not arrive here till Aprill and was some time in the 
country before he could send up my garden cargo; which turnd out very 
poorly; the Chily and hautboy strawberrys rotten as dung; would not 
have you give yourself any more trouble to send more; for it is but a 
folly; I should bee glad if you could send me some of the strawberrys and 
perhaps the seeds might come up the bulbous roots were most of them 
sound except the double tulips; lilly of the valley and some of the crown 
imperialls all rotten, and some others; that I could not make what they 
were; the double yellow rose dead which I was very sorry for and severall 
other trees; the strawberry tree was the freshest and the silver holly; the 
gold holly dead to the graft; the double blossom peach cluster cherry 
were also but very sickly; the striped box alive and persian lilack; I put 
them all in the ground with the [ case ? ]; and made a shade over them; 
but cannot tell whit[he]r I shall save them or not; please to give me leave 
to say that I am persuaded the ill time of year I recd them being so long 
about the ship and the worst of all being put to[o] many things together 
in a small case was the occasion of so many of them perishing; I have had 
silver and gold hollys yews philereus &c come flourishing to me three feet 
high, the balls or standards having heads as big as a peck and the pyra- 
mids in full shape and are at this time flourishing in my garden; but these 
every individuall tree was put into a basket with earth and the basket 
and tree buried together the basket soon rotted so that the tree was 
never stunted in the least; and tis great odds if another method will ever 
do; this I speak by experience; I planted the soft shell allmonds; but am 
afraid the mole has eat most if not all of them and all of the other nuts; 
but I have half a dozen of the soft shell almonds trees above three feet 
high which you sent me two years ago; I am very choice of them; the 
seeds | sowed immediately but as for the amaranthoides; I got a magny- 
fying glass but neither I or anybody else could perceive any thing like a 
seed; however I sowed all together and the few seeds in a paper but none 
ever appeard; the fox glove thrives very well; and blossoms very full; 
the strawberry tree seeds I believe were unknown to the Evangelist; 
otherwise they never would reckon the mustard the smallest of seeds; 
the seeds you sent I immediately committed to the earth but few or 
none have come up; except the India pinks and 2 of the stone pines and 
2 of the larch tree; I am very choice of them especially the first wish I 
may save them have made shades over them to protect them from the 
violent heat of the sun; wee have had a very hot dry May which might 
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occasion the seeds not appearing and some may not come up the first 
year. I assure you I put a great value on all if it were for nothing else 
but comeing from you. The gentleman you desired me not to be surprizd 
at [I] have as yet heard nothing of him; and do assure you nothing suits 
my humor more than down right plainness; and as for his being a 
Quaker will not in the least lessen my esteem of him;" I have allways 
bin a friend to that persuasion and think them a quiet, zealous, intelligi- 
ble good natured people; I mean the sensible part of them and if the 
gentleman comes where I have to do shall show him the greatest respect 
for your sake and assist him in his errand as much as in me lies; shall 
answer your obligeing letter by Bolling who has not bin long arrived 
after a tedious passage and shall send you by Friend all that is in my 
power to procure and let me intreat you not so much as to dream that 
I shall ever think anything a trouble that I can by any means oblige you 
in; I have at last got some seeds of the sweet smelling Mellon and have 
planted some which are come up well; I hope to raise some for you but ia 
the mean time have sent you part of the seeds I got from a gentleman’s 
quarter a good distance from me."® 


From verso of page 82, page 83, and verso of page 83 of letter-book. No date 
of year or month indicated, but placed here because it follows the preceding, 
dated 1738, in the Custis letter-book. Believed to be July 18, 1738. 
[1738] 
[To] Collinson 
Dear Sr 
I writ fully to you by Capt [ Seabrook ? ] and answered the favor of all 
yours I have recd; since which I have recd yrs; by Capt Bolling: I am 
sorry the chincopins were destroyd by insects; the reason I take to be 
this: I was obliged to beat of[f] the bushes when they part or [when the] 
shock was scarce open and the greeness of them made those maggots 
breed in them; they should have dropt of[f] themselves but the oppor- 
tunity would not stay so long; what I formerly sent were in that condi- 
tion; and so got safe to you; it is difficult to get an opportunity in the 
late season which is late in 7br; I will send you more if I can have an 
opportunity when they are ripe; it is A folly to send them otherwise and 
I doubt I shall not be able to keep them till the next shiping; as for the 
peach colord Dogwood Mr Catesby mentions; I had two in my garden 
but they never bloomd; I sent them to you by Capt Cant with some 
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other trees; but it was his hard fate and ours to have the ship overset the 
voyage; and so lost all; I have not only made diligent search myself but 
I have enquired of all our woods men and offerd a reward but could 
never see any myself nor could any of those people that often range the 
woods; they are all of the same opinion as I am that it is the common 
dogwood in decay which makes them look reddish; I heartily wish I 
could get any such thing; the sumach does not come to maturity till late 
in the year; I will save some and send you if I can preserve them. There 
are 2 sorts of passion flower but there is but a small difference;"® the 
sorrell trees grows commonly single; and in moist poor ground; the 
next fall or spring I will get some young ones if possible and plant them 
as directed; some in a tub; and some in my garden; and if I can raise 
them up will surely send you some; the globe [ thistle ? ] blowd very well 
and shot up 4 and five foot high; it is an out of the way plant but our 
excessive dry season made them perish before the seed I doubt came to 
maturity; it was excessive dry last summer but not to compare to this; 
wee had no rain in many places to wet the earth from the first of May to 
the latter end of June. All the acceptable seeds you sent me never came 
up except a very few which came to nothing notwithstanding I kept 3 
strong Nigros continually filling large tubs of water and put them in the 
sun and waterd plentifully every night, made shades and arbors all over 
the garden allmost; but abundance of things perishd; notwithstanding all 
the care and trouble, so that my garden is very much impaired. I had 3 
or 4 of the stone pines come up but all that I could do could not save 
them; the very air was so excessive hot and dry that it [ coddled ? ] every- 
thing; our poor country grows more unseasonable yearly; the feed was so 
burnt up that our cattle were ready to perish in many places; as for the 
possum it was a very great curiosity; the 6 young ones and old ones were 
very well when they went from me and might have bin easily kept so, 
it being a very hardy creature, but I suppose being confined made it 
somewhat nasty and by that means the poor thing was neglected and 
perishd. It is very rare to find them with their young on the teatt. I 
think it is the greatest miracle one of them in nature the false belly is 
w(h]ere the youngs are put to having no seeming communication with the 
belly that receives the food; and I believe it is past the skill of the 
greatest naturalist to account for it; their natural food is persimmons; 
indian corn when they can get it; they are great enemys to our corn 
fields; hen roosts; they love poultry any [kind of] guts or any sort of 
fresh meat; apples or allmost any [fruit?], any thing so that considering 
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the naturall hardiness of [torn] them they might be very easily kept 
but are a nasty creature when confined and are great night walkers; they 
generally sleep all day and ramble about all night to get their food; they 
are generally very fat and very delicious food roasted very much like A 
fat roasted pig. Have sent you some seeds; severall got last fall; the 
sweet gum and poplar sent you were I find gatherd before they came to 
perfection; those now sent are full ripe 


London: December: 26th 1738 
Dear Mr. Custis 

I am greatly Indebted to you for your several Obligeing Marks of your 
Esteeme & Friendship I shall begin paying due Honour to them in 
Course. 

What you are pleased to Observe on the Affair that I hinted is so very 
Just & reasonable as will not admitt of the least Reply.“ The Great 
regard that you pay to those Noble Sentiments of Honour & Gratitude, 
cannot be Enough admired & commended. I must beg leave to add, 
happy is the Man who has such a Friend, who will not forsake Him and 
can Destinguish Merrit & reward It as It Deserves. 

I was in great Hopes the Vegitable Cargo would have Come better to 
hand, as the Trees had stood a whole year In the Case and was Rooted. 
To be sure the Ships going out so Late is one great Cause. Mr. Careys 
ship I did not heare of, and then Captain Friend told Mee he should go 
soone which happened otherwise & prevented my Looking further. If 
some does but survive I shall be Glad. I Intend to Look out Next Au- 
tumn if Mr Carey has a ship goes, Early, for to send them by strangers 
will I believe be to Little purpose. 

Basketts are Certainly best for a Mid Winter passage Because att that 
Time little Watring is Required—but then it must be In Large ships 
where there is Roome to Stow them. But my good Friend you have 
forgot to Tell Mee (those plants that came So well) Was they uppon 
Deck or between Decks, and how was they protected from or against 
the sea Air & Water. This if you’l please to do soone it may come 
Time enough to Regulate my Next Cargo. 

I am glad to Heare you have the soft shell Almond; if it is Right you 
may perceive a Difference between the Verdure of this and the Hard 
shell, they Grow well Here but do not Beare. It is very odd that the 
Amaranthoides Should not come up Even those few in the paper which 
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I picked out of the Rest of the seed that came with It and is the very 
same seed from whence I raised this year a great Many. But since 
it will not keep from England I hope if J. Bartram has been to wait on 
you, He if Desired will send some from Pensilvania, where I am informed 
they have it In plenty. I was In hopes to have heard that the Arbutus 
seed was come up, from the same seed Thousands & Tenn Thousands has 
been Raised this Year. There is many other seeds much smaller then 
this, but as I observed before, the Jews was but poor Naturalists, (Moses 
& Solomon Excepted)—and spoke of things within the sphere of their 
own Knowledge. 

Your very Dry May must certainly be a great Detriment to Our seeds, 
Comeing up which require frequent shores of Rain to plump the seed for 
Vegitation. 

Your Intended Kindness to J. Bartram on my accountt is an Act of 
Real Fr’ship, which I hope ever to retain a gratefull sence off, and the 
disintressed regard, you profess, to all Men of probity & Ingenuity 
argues a Brave & Generous soul, truly becomeing a Xtian. We may 
with as much reason quarrel about our Different complections & Features 
as about the Various Casts of Our Minds, the Divine principle Wee pro- 
fess if strictly regarded, will Lead Us practice all those aimable Quallitys 
You are pleased to Esteeme us for. I hope it may not be unseasionable 
if I attempt to Cultivate this good understanding by makeing my Dear 
Friend a present of a Book; which may help to Sett our Way of think- 
ing in so Clear a Light, as to be found neither Repugnant to Scripture & 
sound Reason. I do assure you I Intend no Convert; for I sincerely 
Believe, & hope that there is Honest Good Men of all persuations, but 
more Conspicuous in the Church of England, then in any other society 
Wee Disent From, & I hope I may say (& when you have read the Book, 
will find;) that Wee agree in Essentials which are the substance of 
Religion—and Dissent In Ceremonials which I Esteeme Matters of 
Indifference, Especially if by Useing them a Man is not made Better: 


As Wee proceed with Honest Minds and sincere Intentions to serve 
God according to the best of Our understanding, Do all the Good Wee 
can, and shun all Evil, I doubt not but Wee shall be accepted, which that 
it may be your Happy Lott as well as Mine, is the Earnest Wish as well 
as firme 

Hope & Beliefe of your 
Affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 


| 
| 
| 
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PS 

I am Extreemly Obliged for Two Boxes of seeds which came in good 
Order and was very Acceptable. I am concern’d so much pains was 
taken to procure the sweet smelling Mellon it being Matter only of 
Curiosity, 

I hope To have the Mulberries in Two Basketts to send by Captain 
Friend, as they are not out in Leafe with us till May I hope they will 
come In some Tolerable Order to you. 

I also Desire thy Acceptance of a Box of Garden seeds, I have great 
promises that they are fresh & Good. If any particular sorts are wanting 
pray Lett Mee know. There is some Stones of Our Best Peachs & 
Nectarines, as You have Ground enough pray give them a sowing per- 
haps they may produce something Good. 

Pray send some Long Cucumber seed I shall write per Bowling. 

I have sent more Arbutus seed & [ ? ]. 


What Seed I planted or sow’d.™ 
The Larch tree 
Stone pine 
rose colored fox glove 
Spruces & silver fir 
Strawberry seed 
White Currants 
tall coxcombs 


What was last year 
Arabian jessamins 
Persian Lilack 

[ ?] Hedghog holly 


To send for martigons of all sorts 
Striped crown imp(erial) 


London January 25th 1738/9 
Dear Friend 
Tho I am greatly Hurryed in Business Yett I can’t with Justice neglect 
to Acknowledge your Kind Letter of July 18th:—and hope not to forgett 
procureing you some seed of the Chili strawberrys. I am concern’d for 
the pains you have taken to procure the Red flowering Dogwood—I 
wish it may be in My power to oblige you as Farr. 
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I can truly Sympathize with you nay even feel the concern that you 
must be under to see Your Languishing plants, that all your pains could 
not Revive this has happened to Mee Here Once or Twice in my Mem- 
ory. The Methodes You took was right but there is one or Two that 
would save you a great Deal of Watering & repells the Heat of the sun, 
(besides your artificial shades). For small Herbaceous plants such as 
polyanthus & Auriculas etc, cover the ground all over thick with green 
Moss only Just Leaveing a peep Hole for the Leaves of the plants this 
once watered after sunsett will keep Moist for several Days and preserve 
the plants green & Lively; and in the Dryest Weather, this Moss is to 
be Collected from Boggs & springs in shady Woods. For Larger plants I 
lay Green fern Leaves thick round the Roots, first Watering the Roots 
well then Lay the Fern Leaves & then water again and this will Retain 
& Keep the Earth moist under them for a Week or More in Hottest 
Weather and the more Violent the Heat the Thicker the Covering—and 
sometimes Moss att Bottome & Fern over it will keep the Earth Moist & 
plants vigorous a Long While. I know our Heat or Droughts in England 
are not comparable to yours Butt Yett some thing of art may assist and 
save the plants as well as the pains of Watering no doubt but you will 
Improve these Hints and the best way is to do it Early but I wish You 
may not have the Occation again. 


I am Obliged to you for your Account of the Possum. Had I known 
so much before I doublt not but That, Lady Wager™ had sent, might 
have been alive now Had Wee known its Food, but had yours come alive 
it would have been a much greater rarity haveing the Young att the 
Teats. As you will observe the Manner this Creature produces and sup- 
ports Her young is a Miracle in Nature. I should think that with you a 
Male & Female might be procur’d and kept in suitable place paled in 
with high pales and be so Situate as to be Near Dayly Observation & 
Inspection and soone after Copulation be dayly Examined by some 
person Skilled in surgery and anatomy and if necessary be Desected and 
Examined, to see if there was any Ducts or Vessells Lead from the 
Uterus to the Teats, for it is highly probable they First received their 
Formation and Vivification in the Womb and in their Minutest State 
by proper ducts be conveyed to the Teat but all this is conjecture it 
may amaze and confound us, but can’t satisfie us, it may help to Abase & 
Humble Us, when Wee look and Consider our own Formation & that the 
Great Wise Creator has bestowed such wonders on the Beasts of the 
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Field whose Natures and Formation is beyond our Search or Comprehen- 
sion. I shall putt a few more seeds for You in Captain Bowlings Box— 
which I hope will prove Acceptable. 

I shall be glad to Heare the Box of Seeds & Book & Mulberries came 
safe by Captain Friend. I wish the Mulberries may please for really I 
could not go to the Gardners to Choose them, it being 6 miles off on the 
River. I bid Him putt in Each Baskett with the Trees 2 Double Blossome 
peaches. 

I have the pleasure to teli you that I have Receed your Two boxes 
by Bowling. The Chinquapins came Exceeding fresh & Well I dont per- 
ceive One Eaten, pray take the same Methode next year, the sand was 
Dry & yett sufficient to Keep them plump and Yett not so moist as to 
make them grow. 

I thank you for the Variety of Peaches but our Climate is not so 
propitious as yours. What comes from us may Improve with you but that 
can’t be Expected from yours However We Will as Foreigners treat them 
kindly and give them a warm soil & situation. 

I sent you a print of the Great evergreen Laurel, Magnolia or Tulip 
Tree. 

You have a smaller sort grows with You in the Swamps,™® some Cones 
or seeds will be very Acceptable, and of the Umbrella Tree but pray 
observe if they are to be near Elce the Trouble you Take In procureing 
will give More Trouble then the seed can do pleasure 


to your Affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 


I thank you for Redbud seed. 

Pray some more seeds of Each sort of Passion Flower and anything 
Elce that can be had with Ease scarsly any thing can come amiss. Please 
to remember the Sorel Trees but if the Layers are not taken Root Wee 
must stay till next year. 

Pray Remember some Long Cucumber seed of the sort I sent you 
mine is all Lost and possibly you may be so fortunate to Meet with 
the Fring Tree seed this year. 

I must not forgett to thank you for the Huming bird It pleased Mee: 
and yett I cou’d not help being concerned for its Fate—& I must now 
again than[k] you for the Curious Fossils that you sent Mee last year. 
I must tell you that I universally admire all Gods Works—and adore 
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his great name for Enriching this World with so many Wonders; if 
Below; what may Wee hope above. 

I can’t but think your Fox grape would make a noble Generous Wine, 
if you had patience to stay till it Had worn off that rancid Flavour, 
(whilst new).”? It is a species of Frontignac, which for their high rank 
Tast please Few in Grapes:—but yett their Juice in Wine is Deservedly 
Admired off all. 


From page 84, verso of page 84, and page 85 of the Custis letter-book. No 
date of month stated. Believed to be August 12, 1739. 


1739 
[To Collinson] 


Yr friend Mr Jno Bartram has made me a visit;* but it was my mis- 
fortune to bee just crawld out of the grave so had not the happiness to go 
about with him. He stayd with me 2 nights and a day and could by no 
persuasions keep him longer; he is the most takeing faceitious man I 
have ever met with and never was so much delighted with A stranger in 
all my life; I have had A letter from him since he got safe home; with his 
kind offer to send me some dutch white currant bushes which would 
bee very acceptable but it is more than a hundred to one if ever he meets 
with an opportunity no vessells ever coming from that place hither; but 
I take the will for the deed; I have bin very ill all the last winter; so ill 
that no one expected I should ever get over it, and am affraid shall never 
bee perfectly well more; tho in company I put the best leg foremost, no 
one knows so well w{h]ere the shoe wrings as he that wears it, my good 
athletic constitution is destroyd; and dayly find as much alteration in me 
as if I were new born; had I youth of [on?] my side I might have some 
hopes; but am on the margin of 62 years old; and infirmities attacht to 
that age; affords but small glimpse of hopes; I have allways bin a regular 
moderate man and never was drunk in my whole life; but even all that 
will not do. I am incapable of manageing my concerns as usual. I have 
never bin free from the headach ever since last Sepr: sometimes it is 
intolerable, pains in my knees and sometimes all over me; the hot weath- 
er much befriends me; I expect to be housed the greatest part of the 
winter, with abundance of care and pains I may loiter a few years; but 
God only knows that to whose will I cheerfully submit; the greatest 
pleasure I find is in my garden, and sometimes even that is insipid; I am 
sorry to tell you that I cannot gratify you with some sorrell trees; I was 
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not able to go myself but sent my gardener early in the spring and took 
up severall young trees; and a few of the fringe tree; put them carefully 
in earth waterd and shaded them but they never made the least appear- 
ance of putting out leaves but all died; if I live till next spring will have 
the other tryall if I am able; I doubt it is impracticable to lay them; they 
grow very untoward and in very rooty ground; shall send some what I 
can get by Capt Friend. He came in so late that all the seeds you sent 
me I doubt will come to nothing. I did not get those papers of seeds by 
Bolling till the letter and of ma[n]y all the nuts and roots were rotten; 
some of the seeds I sowd and some I have kept till next spring, especially 
the peas and beans for which and all the rest I return you my unfeignd 
thanks. The strawberry vines perishd; I sowd the seeds of them and the 
white cedr; but nothing appears; our sun is so hot that no seeds will do 
unless the ship could arrive sometime in February; Mr. Cary has 
commonly A ship here by Christmas or soon after; Capt Dansie who 
commands one of his ships will take care as far as he knows and is ca- 
pable of anything you entrust him with; if you please to give him direc- 
tions I should bee glad to raise the silver fir; the spruce fir we have in 
great plenty trees and bulbous roots are the first to come to Virga 
seeds very seldom, but if they come up the very air is so hot that before 
the[y] have time to radicate they are parchd to death unless wee have a 
wet summer which sometimes happens; I have planted the stone pines 
and larch tree seeds and shaded them put them in severall positions but 
I doubt all in vain. The Mulberry trees came in alive and I hope will 
continue so; you need not trouble yourself to send me any tuberos[e] 
roots; I can raise them in plenty here the[y] being of a great encrease and 
agree with the country very well; the mischeivious mole destroyd a great 
many of them yet have enough still; that pernicious animall ruins all- 
most everything wee can hardly preserve our corn fields from them, 
the[y] being innumerable and tofo] often make a sad havock in our 
gardens; I have had traps from England but never could catch any; 
they do not run with us in the hillocks as with you but take an unlimited 
ramble all over our grounds; I have raised 10 fine horse chestnut trees 
but the hares eat of[f] the tender tops and buds 2 years runing; I moved 
them in Feb: last and I never saw trees easier to bee moved in my life, 
not one of them in the least flagd, and this summer have made prodigious 
shoots. I was obliged to defend them from those mischevivious vermin 
by enclosing them round with boards; those are all I ever had come up; 
and if they do well will be enough to satisfy my curiosity; the thin shelld 
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allmonds thrive very well; I have a dozen trees very healthy 2 or 3 
10 feet high; hope they will blossom next spring. Those that blossom 
plenty it is ods if our spring frosts do not nip them and destroy them but 
amongst the things you sent the year before last I have g little trees come 
up this spring; the[y] look like a cherry tree and I believe you call them 
the cluster cherry; if it bee our wild cherry you mean, wee have a plenty 
of them and have formerly sent you some of the stones; I never could 
have one of the rose seeds you sent me make the least appearance; 
should have bin very glad of the yellow rose; wee having none of them; 
I believe they are a tender thing; you sent me one bush amongst the box 
of trees but it was dead before I saw it; I have preservd the persian 
lilock; and the arabian jessamine; and that was all that lived in the box 
sent by Friend the last voyage but this; the strawberry tree which I 
thought was dead has this spring shot out a succor from its root; will 
use my utmost endeavor to preserve it if I can it being a great rarity; I 
thank you in particular for the nutmeg peach stones; I shall bee very 
proud if I can raise but one tree of them there being none in the country; 
if the mole does not destroy them expect the[y] will make their appear- 
ance next spring. I had this spring a lemon colord crown imperiall you 
were kind to send me; which was lookd on as a great rarity; I have two 
roots of the orange colord; if I remember right I think I have seen 
striped ones in England; should be glad of a root or two of them with 
various sorts of martigons; I had 3 red ones you sent me come up this 
spring; if the ship comes early they will keep dry in a small box; and 
so will any bulbous root; you were pleasd to tell me I forgot to inform 
you w(hjere those trees were placed that came in so well in baskets indeed 
do not know wihjere but I believe in the cabbin or in the hold or the 
ballace, but anyw[hlere the spray of the salt water does not come to them 
and if they are placed in sight they will not be forgot to have a little 
fresh water gave them once a week or so as occasion offers; but in the 
winter a little watering is required. I thank you for your kind present of 
the book you sent me;'* shall keep it as long as I live in remembrance of 
my good friend, I have read it; the author appears to bee a man of letters 
and one that has read a great deal to give you my opinion of him in a few 
words I think him unanswerable; it pleases me not a little that the 2 
boxes of seeds got to you in good order and that they were acceptable; 
shall never think any thing pains or trouble that will in the least oblige 
you; in pure respect to you have give[n] Mr Hanberry; (who I under- 
stand is your particular friend) the trouble of a small consigmnt; the 
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gentleman is an utter stranger to me; but I depend he is a man of honor 
and probity otherwise you that understand mankind so well would never 
have listed him in your friendship; have drawn a bill to him on Mr Perry 
for £130: to pay the duties of my tob: it is a crop that does not interfere 
with that I generally send to Mr Cary; Mr Perry used to have it but I 
bore with indifferent usage a great while from the gent. giveing me little 
for my tob: made me leave him of{f]; if Mr Handberrys uses me well if I 
live we may have greater dealings. 


London January 31st: 1739 [1739/40] 


Dear Friend 

It on the one hand gives Mee pleasure to heare of the kind Reception 
J. Bartram rece’d under thy Roof." He was much Delighted with thy 
Garden which is the best Furnish’d & next John Claytons of any He 
Mett With—in all that Journey. 

Butt on the other hand I feel a mixture of passions, concerne for 
your late Illness and Gladness for your Recovery. Take new Courage 
you[r] Temperance has laid solid Foundations, that may be shaken but 
not Easily Overthrown. I take It your late Illness was an Effort of 
Nature to Discharge & overcome some Malignitys that may have been 
Latent for some time—Humour Her, take Gentle Exercise Moderate 
Light, Easie Dyet Broths etc Refreshing Drinks Milk Morn’g & Even 
It warm from the Cow. If your advances are but slow they will be sure 
and I doubt not but you’! find a sensible renovation and by Degrees find 
the happy Effects of your Regular Life which will work wonderfully for 
your Reliefe. 

I have observed Many att or near your years have had almost Bent 
and then run on a Long Easie Race to above fourscore. My Grand- 
mother was a Remarkable Instance, Sir Charles Wager is another who 
had so severe Illness att 70 that he had Tenn blisters on Him att one 
Time and it is generally allow’d that to the Effects of Temperance His 
Recovery was principally owing that now He is as Jolly Strong & 
Hearty as any Man of His years and Continues strictly to Drinking 
Water and moderate meals. 

So my Good Friend You see there is much in your favour. If you find 
Yourself Hippish or Low Spirited Endeavour all you can By Gentle 
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Exercise and a constant applycation to something Diverting to Disperse 
those Mists & Clouds for the Mind Effects the Body. 

I am att times Intolerably afflicted with the head Ach but a Gentle 
Vomitt is to Mee an Instant & most Effectuall Cure. 


I am very Much Obliged to you for your Case about the Sorrel 
Trees—I apprehend if they cannot (be) Laid down to take Root the best 
way wou’d be to take up a Bush of them and Lett it be planted in your 
Garden. There it may first take Root, then Cutt it Down to the Stumps 
which will make it shoot Vigorously, and these Branches may con- 
venicntly be laid down. 

As you Express’d a Desire for the silver Firr, White Currants Larch 
Trees Yellow Rose with many other Curious plants—Mr. Hanbury 
happening to heare Mee Read your Letter Desired Mee to procure them 
for you and Indeed it was in the nick of Time for the ship was gone Down 
to Depford and next tide to gravesend but Luckky for us (tho otherwise 
for the ship) but a Contrary Wind sprung up and kept Her there 2 or 3 
Days so had Just Time to gett your Cargo on Board. The plants Look’d 
Exceeding Well and Captain Harding had Mr Hanbury strict Charge to 
Carry them all the Way in the Cabbin. Being att the Right season I 
have great Hopes they’! come finely to hand. Now I shall proceed further 
to take Notice of yours of the 12 August Last. If Moles are so numerous 
and troublesome, I should think it would be worth somebodys while to 
Sett up Mole Catcher in ordinary to your province. Wee have Variety of 
Traps for them in England Butt patience & the spade are Mine, for 
In the Morning & Evening I wait till I see the Earth Move att that 
Instant I strike in the spade Behind Him & so Turn the Mole out, who 
then is Easily kill’d, many a One has Mett with its fate this way. 


I am glad to heare the Horse Chesnutts grows. They are great Shooters 
with us and flower in a few years. To be sure the Hares Eating them has 
sett them back More then one would think, for they are a Tree that 
cannot beare the Knife or the Ax & Removeing them is a Check besides. 


Perhaps if the soft shell’d Almond was grafted or Buded on some of 
your Wild plum stocks, may retard their Early Flowering. Here we 
graft or bud all on plum stocks and if these Trees was planted Close to 
the sides of Woods or Groves might protect them from that Quarter 
where the Wind that Brings the Frosts come—or if they was planted in 
Groves or Thicketts of Trees of their own size of Growth may do as 
Weil. There is great Benefits rec’d from these Artificial helps and was 
I with you I should have Twenty projects. 
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The nine Little Cluster Cherry Trees are what Wee call the Cornish 
Cherry it is a pretty Flowering Tree and very Different from yours and 
is a pretty ornament to our Gardens & Wildernesses. 

The persian Lilac is a sweet flowering shrub and Flowers Freely with 
us is but a Low plant so very ornamental in a Flower Garden. 

I am glad the strawberry Tree shoots from the Bottome I think then 
there is no fear of its growing. It is a Beautifull Evergreen and what 
makes it the more admired is its Flowering & Ripe Fruite so Late in the 
Year. That you might not want this fine Tree I sent you another in the 
Last Cargo it was full of Blossomes when I saw it on board. 

The Yellow Imperial is indeed a Rarity I hope as that is come up the 
other Bulbs sent with it will in Time show themselves. There was 
variety of Martigons yellow & white Asphodills and other rare flowers— 
however I hope to remember them over Again. 

It Delight Mee Much and I must give you Joye on hearing the Two 
Trees with the Mulberries are alive they should be both Double Blossome 
peaches grafted on plum stocks. These are in my Opinion One of the 
most Beautifulle Flowering Trees in the World and some years bear 
very Good Fruite. 

I take that to happen by some semy-double Blossomes—Graft or 
Bud this as soone as you can on peach or almond stocks on which they 
may Thrive better with you then on plum stocks, you’l be Delighted 
with it when you see it in Blossome against a Wall. I have seen its flowers 
neare as Large as a half Crown but in Common Larger then a shilling. 
I am glad to heare the Tuberoses thrives so well with you to be sure your 
Climate must be very natural to them being Like their own. 

My Dear Friend I heartyly Thank you for the Black Haws. I wish 
I had a plant that bears Fruite of this Tree, the Berries are a pretty 
Fruite to Eat, by some are call’d Indian Sweetmeat being as I am told a 
Usuall present from the Indians to their Guests. The seeds was very 
Fresh and so was the Shomake which being so fine a Colour must make a 
beautifull Shew. You take great pains to Oblige Mee with Cucumber 
seed so much that I am ashamed of It. 

I must not forgett to Acknowledge the great Mark of Friendship 
shown Mee in giving a Consignment to my Worthy Friend J. Hanbury 
whose Diligence and Industry in His Business in not to be match’d. 
I Doublt not but he will give you satisfaction. 

I thank you for the pretty Huming Bird. Now my Dear Friend I come 
to thank you for yours of August 23rd—and For your acceptable present 
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by Captain West He very Courteously sent it Mee. The seed was very 
fresh & Good the Laurell seed was a Choice Cargo and in fine Order. 
These will Ever be Welcome to yours. 

Yours of September 2nd being a further mark of your Favour with 
the very Valuable present it contained deserves nay requires the Thanks 
of us all who Love plants & Botany. The Umbrella is indeed a great 
Curiosity and the seed was so plump shineing & Fresh that my Heart 
Jump’d when I saw them haveing Never seen such a Quantity before.™ 
I had 1/2 doz. seed gave Mee some Years agon and Rais’d Two Fine 
plants—but very few Gardens have the Curious Tree. The Ground 
Cherry is a pretty plant."5 You are Exceeding kind to think of Every- 
thing, this you may be sure, not anything comes amiss to Mee from the 
Hysop to the Cedar. 

I was Really much Concerned for the Box of Autumn Flowers for it 
is rare to Meet with a ship in the Summer Months to bring them—Butt 
I am glad to find they are come to hand but what surprises Mee Ex- 
treemly is that you should find no Guernsey Lillies, I trusted no body 
but myself in this affair. I took them out of the Ground myself I told 
them as they Lay & I Immediately putt them into the Box myself this 
can Aver Bona Fide—How they should be Houcus pocuss’d away and 
not the Rest is very Extriordinary. 

The Great Roots are not the Narcis of Naples but an Autumn Narciss 
with a yellow Crocus Like flower if I remember Right as you’! find from 
the catalogue. You’l be pleased with it Its fine shineing Green Leaves 
makes a pleasant show all Winter. I hope the spring Acconite will oblige 
you this spring with its pretty yellow Early Flower it appears with us in 
December. Pray Lett Mee heare a particular acco’t of the others. If you 
had not the Cyclamens you must be pleased with them. 

I apprehend the Vigorousness of your soil & Climate is the Reason 
Veriagated plants recover their Native Verdure for it is a manifest 
Decay & sicklyness in the Original plant that Occations Veriagations so 
that it may be recon’d in a Comsumptive state but your fine Country is 
a Meare Monpelier to their Natural Complection.™* 

I find you have Extreams of Wett & Dry. Wee have att this Juncture 
an Extreame of Cold a sharp Frost began the 26 December and has con- 
tinued Ever since till Last Week Wee had no Relaxation—but it thaw’d 
pretty much in the Citty but Little in the Country but now it Continues. 
The Thames is full of Ice and att sundry Times has been Cross’d by 
numbers of People & Booths on It, but the spring Tides Frequentyly 
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breakes it Into Islands of Ice & then all Retreat. This is a Trying Time 
to Our Gardens & south Country plants I have been Obliged to keep 
Constant fires In My stove & Green House by which Means I am in 
Hopes I shall be but a small sufferer but those that would not take the 
pains are quite Demolish’d the frost was so very sharp & severe—the 
Like has not been known since the 1715/16 or 1709. 

In the Autumn if any Convenient Oppetunty I Intend to try if I 
cannot send you some Good kitchen garden seeds—but I wish I knew 
which particular sort would be most Agreeable. 

I find you can’t well bear Rideing then pray gett a One Horse 
Chair—and if you can Ride Morning & Evening Once a Day att Least. 

Now my Dear friend I must take my Leave of you not knowing when 
there will be another Oppertuney for a few Days agon an Embargo was 
Laid for 3 Months—but nothing shall prevent Mee Assureing you that I 
am with sincere Wishes for your Health & Welfare 

Your Affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 


From page 86, and verso of page 86 of the Custis letter-book. No date of 
month. Believed to be May 22 or May 24, 1740. 
1740 
[To Collinson] 

My dear Friend 

I recd two letters from you the one dated Oct: 12 the other Oct: 24 
with an invoice of trees sent by Capt Harding; had the ship come 
directly for York river, I believe they would all have come safe; but 
being obliged to go to Rappahannock with these [or their?] vile convicts 
it was severall weeks before I recd them; and I believe the Capt being 
busied about the sale of these people neglected to give the trees water, 
the dirt being as dry as powder when they came to me which destroyd 
the greatest part of them viz: the gilded [in the] first [place] which I 
should have bin very proud of stone dead; the larch trees dead, the rose 
trees dead except one monthly rose, the monday rose; both of which I 
have great plenty; one yellow rose seemd to have life in it but have little 
hopes of it; the Moss province™® and other yellow rose dead; the arbutus 
dead; all the honey suckles dead except the two dutch which are alive; 
the white currants are come of[f] the best of anything, they being in good 
health and currants on them; but the learnd here think them to bee red 
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currants, which time will discover; the Catherine peach alive which I am 
very proud of; the governors lady™ tells me it is the finest peach in the 
world; I am a stranger to it; the Nuttmegs peac[hl]es are alive a little 
above the graft but seem to bee in an ill state of health; the double 
blossom peach alive; should bee glad of some stones of each especially 
of the Catherine peach if you cannot conveniently send trees; thus I have 
given you a tragy comedy of the fine cargo you sent by Harding; Coll 
Byrd tells me their trees are all alive from which I infer he is the more 
lucky man; a gentleman of my acquaintance for his pleasure took A 
ramble to the mountains last fall and brought me his pocket full of the 
right horse chestnuts; and tells me the[y] grow in great plenty there; 
I have some very thriving trees from the Nutts you sent me; the Persian 
lilock you sent me t[h]rives very well; and have got some suckers from it; 
please to know what sort of flower it bears; and how long before it 
bears; I went myself into the woods this last February and found a 
swampt w(hlere great plenty of sorrell trees grew and got fifty fine young 
trees; I have filld two large boxes and the basket you sent my trees in 
with them and are now in my garden in full health and glory; I design 
one box by Harding; the other two by two other ships and hope the 
enemy may not meet with all of them; I perceive you are very desirous 
of them; and will never cease sending them till you get some safe this 
war time will make our correspondence difficult. 


London: February 2nd: 1740/1 
Dear Friend 


I am att a loss what Returns or acknowledgements to Make you for 
your Many Favours. Earth & Sea has been Ransack’d to furnish Mee 
with It’s Spoils & productions I think You have left no sence Ungratified 
so Indefatigable & various are Your Collections, to Use the Old Phrase 
you have left no stone unturn’d to give Mee pleasure & Delight and 
Indeed you may Assure yourself of this satisfaction att least—that your 
pains & trouble has not been In Vain for I have had high Entertain- 
ment in makeing my Remarks and Observations on so many wonderfull 
productions. 

With your Leave my Dear Friend, I will Take them In Order tho 
vastly streighten’d for Time being now In Our Greatest Hurry as you 
may perceive by this scrawle but I will Borrow from sleep to testifie 
the many Obligations I am under to you. In particular for your Favours 
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of May 22nd. & 24th. the First presents gives Me no pleasure tho I am 
glad some are Alive, I hope the Currants will prove white Elce I am 
Deceived. This Cruell Warr Disconcerts all Projects of sending for the 
present more growing plants for sometimes the ships will stay for Con- 
voye & sometimes not, this uncertainty makes it Quite Precarious. As 
long as the peaches are but alive above the Graft there is no fear for your 
soil & Climate will soone make them shoot that you may be able to 
Budd or Graft from them, perhaps Layers May produce sooner for My 
Notion is all Trees may be Increases by Laying down their Branches— 
some will do It in one year others In 2-3 or more our patience Is Great 
to Increase a new plant. Captain Harding Had the strictest Charge from 
Mr. Hanbury in my Hearing that what Ever He did to take Care of your 
plants & Deliver them the very first Oppertunity—so I would hope he 
paid some Regard to his Masters Orders. 

My Dear Friend—as you Desir’d I have not fail’d to send stones of 
Our best peaches & Nectarines all I could Collect this Last summer was 
sent in the Box of Garden seeds which I hope are Come safe to hand as 
well as the Box of Boulbous Roots by Captain Loney which if they come 
In tolerable Order will make you Rich for tho there may be many that 
you have I am persuaded there will be Many that you have not. 


The Horse Chesnutts that you Mention that was Brought you by your 
Friend I know very well. Wee have Large Trees of them In some Curious 
Gardens and is undoubtedly a species of those I sent you but when they 
come both to Flower you’! find the Eastern, much to Exceed yours. 
This presumption you’! pardon in a Cockney who Lives in a Wilderness 
of Chimneys and yett shall pretend to tell you the Nature of Trees 
growing in yours. The First planters Call’d your Horse Chestnut 
Deers Eyes—from some similitude they Imagin’d in the Flower to them. 
It is one of the Finest sights in the World to see our Horse Chesnutt 50 
or 60 feet high 14 or 15 feet in Girth in a pyramidical Form Cover’d all 
Over with Long pyramidical Clusters of Flowers which Exceed the finest 
Hyacinth. Some of the First Trees that was brought from France I have 
Measured their Girth of the Above Dimentions. 

It pleases me greatly to hear that the Double Blossome Peach Flowers 
with you and was it on a free peach Stock the Blossomes would Improve 
in magnitude. Some Curious people Here have planted it against a south 
Wall for the sake of its Beautifull flowers and I do assure you I have 
seen them Little Less then half a Crown, the Blossoms being so Im- 
proved by Vertue of that situation—but I would advise you as soone as 
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possible to gett all.our Peaches grafted or Buded on your peach stockes 
ours being all Buded on Mosele plum stocks which I amn—™ 
[This letter is apparently incomplete or a fragment.] 


London March 5: 1740/1 
Dear Friend 

Mr Hanbury has communicated the state of your Case which I have 
carefully Perused“*—And do really think it a very hard one and Ac- 
cording to the Nature & reason of things. To be sure it was never 
Intended that you should be Answerable for Other Debts then in Vir- 
ginia & Engl’d. How farr the Lawyers without Equity & Concience will 
stretch the Words—all my Debts—Time may Discover. I both pitty & 
would help you if it lay in my power—I am really Concern’d for the 
Event. Take the Words Litterally they may Extend to all parts—but 
take them Intentially its plain to Mee they was Limitted. It is really a 
Vexacious thing to be called to account for Matters so unreasonable in 
Themselves I hope providence will Favour the Justice of your Cause 
(Frett not yourself) but do all in your power to Assert your Rights, 
trusting In God who Rules the Hearts of Men that He will Influence the 
Jury with the Justness of your Cause so I hope you will Obtain a Verdic 
in your Favour. 

I must beg leave to Renew Our Request for some Berries or seed of the 
Cassenna which grows in plenty on your Island“‘—this Wee are the 
more Desirous off because this is the most northermost spott what this 
shrub is found growing, so more suitable for our Climate. If an opper- 
tunity offers pray send some Chinquapin Nutts, Fringe Tree, Honey 
Locustt Toothach Tree, Umbrella any of these kinds will be Acceptable 
or any other you think well off.—Wee had good success with your Last seeds. 

I here Inclose a part of a Broken sea shell a sort I have not seen per- 
haps if it is sent to your people on the Island they may find some of the 
same sort. I am greatly obliged to you for those you sent there is many 
that I had not before and yett my Collection was no small One but for 
want of marking I don’t know which are those shells that was found so 
Deep when you was Makeing the Mill Dam.“ As any thing of this kind 
happens in your way be so good to think on Mee—for Wee are Here con- 
fined & know but Little was it not for persons of your Curiosity & Dis- 
tinction sending us foreign productions—which surprises us with wonder 
and Raises Adoration in Our Minds to the Great Author of them. 


| 
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I shall be glad to hear the box of Bulbs & Box of seeds came safe and 
in good Time & prove Good—I did all I could for It. My Dear Friend I 
heartyly thank you for all Your Favours, not forgeting your Rich 
Cordial. I writt you att Large by the ship that brings all the Goods from 
Mr. Hanbury for his Virginia friends. 

I salute you with much Love 
and Respect and am your 
Affectionate friend 

P Collinson 


From page 88, verso of page 88, and page 89 of the letter-book. No date 
of month. Believed to be April 20, 1741. 
1741 

My dear Friend 

The other day looking over your kind letter wherein you so passionate- 
ly wish my health, and at the same time give rules to preserve it, and 
encourage me to hope for a continuance of it, by my sober regular life; 
which in all human reason and probability might have entitld me to an 
easy old age; but to my great sorrow; I find the sobriety temperance and 
regularity; I have allways bin accustomd to little avails me; I have lain 
under as severe an affliction as ever poor mortall did; in latter end of 8br: 
last, I was taken with pains in my shoulders and knees which dayly in- 
creased an[d] a Christmas [eve or even?] my pains were from head to 
feet not one place clear; my feet were so full of exquis[it]e pain that I 
could compare it to nothing more like than a red hot awl running through 
them that I had not rest night or day and the use of all my limbs taken 
from me with the excessive pains that for some months I could stir 
nothing but my eyes; was carried to bed and taken up like a child and 
could not turn myself or any ways help myself; I broke out all over me 
with large dry red firy ring worms which itchd intolerably and very sore 
which I believe saved my life; in this condition lay confined till March; 
all the doctors wee have could make nothing of my ailment; and I believe 
if all the doctors in the universe had bin with me it would have puzzled 
them all, and what was most surprizing all the while in perfect health 
otherwise and had a voracious appetite; but often such pains in my jaws 
and teeth that I could not eat anything but such something that was 
liquid everybody that saw me did not think I could live many days. I 
thank God my pains are tolerable easy but doubt [but that] I shall bee a 
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cripple all the days of my life which has bin a very great burden to me 
and have often wishd for death; it would bee more tedious than allready, 
to tell you half what I labord under. I recd yrs of Sepr: 25 and yrs 1 ult: 
as for Capt Lony he is a sorry fellow and has used both you and me very 
basely; he arrived as I think in Novm: when I recd yours I writ to him 
to send the box of bulbs and am sure he had my letter but took no notice 
of it; and notwithstanding his promise to you to send the box to some 
convenient place I never got it till the last of February; and then by a 
mere accident not at all owing to him a friend of mine going on board his 
ship found the box, directed to me, and brought it me otherwise it 
might have lain there till this time. When I had the box opend did 
expect all was destroyd but it proved better than I expected, the roots 
were very much withered all but the 21 early tulips; and crown imperiall 
the ranunculus and [syringa?] quite rotten. I had them immediately put 
in the ground; the tulips are come up and the crown imperiall, the root 
not yet made any appearance and I doubt never will; if ever you send 
me any thing if you cannot send it in a ship that goes immediately 
to York river; or to James river convenient, but to bee put on shore at 
Coll Burwells,“* the Naval officer,” I shall get them safe; but to Rappa- 
hannock [river] they will come as soon to me from Jamaica; therefore 
my good friend if neither of these ports suits your conveniency do not 
send at all; for you will only loose your labor and disappoint and fret 
me; Capt Dansy told me he offerd his service to you to bring me any- 
thing;* he or any of Mr. Carys Masters will be glad to oblige me; 
indeed at present I have little taste for anything my garden is the chiefest 
pleasure I have besides reading which if I did not delight in should have 
run mad. Wee have had the most severe winter that ever was known in 
the Memory of man which has done great spoil to everything; severall 
people froze to death; severall vessells lost, cut to pieces with the ice and 
sunk with their ladeing; a bristoll ship at the head of James river carried 
with the ice and excessive high tides cross a great tree and broke her 
back; great numbers of cattle and sheep perishd with extreme cold and 
hunger; the very trees killd, the peach trees which are very hardy abun- 
dance killd; it has made dreadfull havock in my garden, most all my 
Philereas quite destroyd, nay even the yoppon or Cassena trees, not- 
withstanding; natives of the country came of[f] but poorly; cedars and 
yews and Hollys stood it; if I were a young man I would never plant 
any trees that would not endure our winters because I would not make 
myself uneasy for the loss of them. If it should suit your conveniency I 
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should be glad of some gilded firs and larch trees which are natives (as } 
take it) of the Alps and must needs endure our winters if anything will; 
Capt Dansy [will] take care of them; but do not put yourself to any 
trouble about them or anything else for it is ods if I live to enjoy them; 
but w{hjilst I do live would amuse myself a little with my garden; I 
planted the peach stone you sent me but should be glad to know what 
sorts they are; the two Nutmeg peach trees and the Katherine peach you 
sent me have stood the winter under a warm wall this spring put out some 
blossoms which I am very proud of; I am glad the sorrell trees by Har- 
ding got safe to you and hope those by Bolling and Friend with the other 
things got safe; I shall send you what you desire if I am well enough to 
get them towards the fall which is the season to; have sent you some 
candle myrtill berrys™® and cassena berrys; I recd the box of seeds by 
Capt Harding for which please to accept my gratefull acknowledgment; 
the drassenis lookt the best of any thing in the box; and think if Lony had 
let me have them on time all would have come well; I see no sign of their 
coming up; thus my dear friend have I tired your patience with this 
long scrawl which has taken me severall days in writing my hands being 
so weak that I cannot write much at a time; but in all sorts of conditions 
whilst I have breath shall take leave to assure you that I am 
Yr sincere hearty friend 


j.c. 


From page 93, and verso of page 93, of the letter-book. No date of month. 
Believed to be after letter of April 20, 1741. 


1741 PC 

My Dear Friend 

I answered all yours by Capt. Dansie and by him sent you a box of 
seeds and berrys, this [owns?] the receipt of yrs March the 5 1740/41 
Know not by what conveyance it came, I thank you for the concern 
you seem to have of my troublesome law suit wch has been depending 
24 years it has cost me a great deal of mony and a great deal more | 
expect it will it has bin for tryall several times and then some of the 
parties have died wch abated the suit; I am sued in chancery So that a 
jury has nothing to do in the matter, but it lies all in the Judges breast, 
one Charles Dunbar Surveyor General of the Leeward Islands now 
prosecutes me as executor of Thomas Dunbar who married the naturall 
daughter of Generall Parke pretends it is in behalf of Tho Dunbar’s 
children but it is in reality to [secure?] a debt of his own; it is a horrid 
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scene of villany from beginning to the end, it will be finisht in England 
before the King and Council by way of appeal whoever gets [ ? | here, 
my antagonist seems to despair of overcoming me here but is cock sure of 
getting the court in England right or rong; by his great interest he pre- 
tends to have with some great men but sure there is justice in England as 
well as Virga and if I can but have that I think I cannot be much hurt as 
to such an unreasonable demand. I am not in A state of health to bear 
fretting and shall endeavor to take your friendly advice as to th{a]t and 
depend all on providence I am so [crazy?] that I never expect to live to 
see the end of it Chancery lawsuits are not determined in a hurry— 
though the suit is carried on as fast as the rules of law will permit; I 
hope providence will protect my son when I am gone to my long silence 
I shall send you what you desire if in my power when the season permits 
as to the shells in the small box I sent you severall of the same species 
only very large I take it to bee a sea snail but shall endeavor to get some 
as like those sent as I can I cannot readily call to mind what shells 
came out of the mill dam but I am sure all the large scallup shells I got 
at the foot of a bank 30 or 40 feet from the surface I told you the fate 
of the box of bulbs by Dansie and how they came to be all rotten 


From page 94, and verso of page 94, of the Custis letter-book. No date of 
month. Believed in the summer of 1741, certainly after April 20. 


1741 [to] PC 

Dear Friend 

I just now recd yrs of Feb: 2d [1740/41] which Capt Whiting never 
sent me before. I shall send Doct Mitchell his paper parcell by the first 
safe opportunity ; I have my hearts desire when you tell me what I have 
sent you is acceptable and if it were in my power would ransack the uni- 
verse to gratify and oblige my dear friend; the currant trees prove white 
and are now very full of fruit; the Nutmeg peach trees and Katharine 
thrive very well and had severall peaches on them but the[y] dropt 
of[f], I believe by reason of the dry weather, the peach stones never came 
[?] up I very believe Capt Harding had strict orders from his Master to 
take care of the plants sent; but not only he but most if not all the 
Masters take little notice of such orders when they are out of sight; as for 
difference between our horse chestnuts and yours, I cannot expect to 
live to see the difference, but believe it as much as if I did, when I have 
it from a gentleman of your nice observation; I confess your charming 
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description of the trees and flowers raises great desire in me but they soon 
whither [i.e., wither], when I am obliged to say with that great man—tis 
all vanity, having no hopes of ever gratifying my senses at this time a 
day but am like an old coachman tho I cannot drive love to hear the 
smack of the whip; if I live I shall follow your advice in grafting the 
double blossom peach and the other on our peach stocks; the persian 
lilock was full of flowers this Aprill of a very odoriferous smell and 
pretty small flowers, I am glad the sorrell trees came in good order which 
I believe has pretty well supplyd you; my affairs would call me to my 
Islands and eastern plantations; but my afflictions are so severe that I 
never expect to see them more, but will give the most effectuall orders 
I can to get you what you desire; he that would have his work done let 
him send his man but he that will have it well done must go himself 
if he can, thus my dear friend have I answered your obligeing letter by 
Whiting just recd my hands are so very weak and full of pain that I 
can hardly scribble this. 


London: October: 20 1741 
My Dear Friend 

No one can Read yours of the 2oth of April 1741 and not be sensibly 
Effected but more Especially a Friend must as it were feel a share of 
your anxiety. Indeed I could not read your pathetic Relation which is so 
Movingly Express’d without a real sympathie & Compassion riseing 
in my Breast how I might contribute to your Reliefe yett it was some 
Consolation that you feel some abatement of It’s severities but to prevent 
a Return. 

I read your Deplorable Case to a very Learned Physician & my 
Intimate Friend.“ He said he never mett with the Like to such a Degree 
but He was very sure He could Advise to something that would do you 
good. I Desir’d Him to do It & recommeds it as a Medicine very safe & 
proper for you to take. I here Inclose It with his Directions—I hope a 
Blessing may attend It. 

It is his Opinion your attack was something of a Goutty Humour which 
Invaded every part which was owing to your sober Regular Life—this 
you’l say is very hard—Butt if you had been Intemperate, Irregular, 
it would of course have Weaken’d some part and there your Disorder 
would naturally have found Vent—but you was all alike proof so no 
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weak side so your whole Man was Invaded—but I am not without hopes 
it may turn to your Benefit in the End. 


If you find Advantage by the Medecine send to Mee for More and 
send an account of any particular symtoms & your Age & then my 
Friend can Judge Better what is proper for you. 


I am sorry Captain Lony was so unkind as to Detain the Box of Bulbs. 
What did not Appear this year I doubt not but will next for I have often 
found that Roots that are Detained out of season will not come up that 
year they are planted but will the Next. There was great Variety in the 
Box and if had been Deliver’d In Time wou’d have given you some 
pleasure. 

I perceive that after the Cold had made sad Havock In our Gardens 
It took a Tripp over & Visitted you but Its Effects in your southern 
Latitude is very surpriseing. I Lost a great Number of Rare plants your 
Americans stood it out better then Asians or Africans—but yett my 
Inclination does not flagg neither do I vex, I Endeavour to remedy & 
procure More. Among the Loss of some Hundreds of Roots & Rare 
plants none I was so unwilling to Loose as a fine sarsifrax that I had 
about 12 foot high that flowers annually & florish’d finely—this I 
think was the only American I lost—but what cannot be Curd must be 
Endured. I am glad the Nutmeg & Katherine peaches stand It but 
I would Advise to Bud or Graft or make Layers of them as soone as you 
Can for they are on Musele plum stocks which I recon will not Endure 
so well with you (where Vegetation is Stronger) than with us. The 
sorrel Trees thrive well are pretty Curiosities—but the greatest is the 
Beautifull plant call’d an Ivy which you formerly sent Mee. This 
Flowers Annually but I Really think Exceeds the Laurus Tinus—tho it 
must be allow’d that the Latters flowering all the Winter gives it in that 
point the preheminence. I am Extreemly Obliged to You for the Box of 
seeds, they came in good Order. The Umbrella, Toothach Tree, swamp 
flowering Bay are all Valuable plants & the Cassenna. Please to Renew 
them again next season & if you can Add some Cypress Cones. The Two 
Linnen Baggs with seeds all Came safe & good for which Wee are under 
great Obligations & can make but poor Returns—for this Cruel Warr 
has putt all things out of Course for almost all shipps take Freights to 
Gibralter, Port Mahon™ & the West Indies which make the Voyages 
Long & unseasionable that I can’t hear of any oppertunity to send you 
the plants I Intended. Mr. Norton who knows you Well tho Quite a 
stranger to Mee Is so good to promise to take this Box of seeds but as 
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the Ship is greatly thronged with goods & all that belongs to her quite 
strangers to Mee there was no Oppertunity of sending plants.* I have 
consulted my Friend Hanbury his ships dont go till spring & then It will 
be to Late. Mr. Carys ship he says has taken Freight to some place out 
of the Way so that att present I see no prospect of sending anything with 
a prospect of success. 

The first Leisure I shall answer your Two very kind Letters of May 2oth. 

Gett on Horse back as soone as you Can—but I think an Easie One 
Horse Chair would be fitter for you. Take Care of Catching Cold. 

I shall Rejoice In the recovery of your Health and with True Esteeme 

Your Affectionate Friend 
P. Collinson 


If you have the Bush squash that does not run & Ramble is in your 
Neighbourhood pray send Mee some seed or any other good Eating 
squash I much Admire them with Roast Meat. There is a species of 
Indian Corn or Maize that Ripens sooner then the Great common Maize, 
it is called Rair Ripe or Early Ripe Indian Corn,™ this is fittest for Our 
Cultivation where our summer is short. If such grows with you pray 
send Mee 2 or 3 Ears and a few seeds of the Little pear or snuffbox 
Gourd. 

I am afraid the Kathrine peach fruite Dropt off more from the Effect 
of the stock (then the Weather). 

Wee have had such a Wonderfull Warm summer which has Ripen’d 
seeds to perfection so that I Doubt not but the Amaranthoides will 
afford Good seed for I can feel it plain. It is a Charming flower and 
Gather’d full ripe & hung up in the Shade will keep its Colour many 
Years. 


From verso of page 94, page 95, verso of page 95, page 96, and verso of page 
96 of the Custis letter-book. No date of month stated. Believed to be 
May 2, 1742. The last letter to Collinson in the letter-book. 
1742 
Dear Friend 
Yrs of 8br 1741 I recd with a phiall of Tincture for my ailmt. I take 
it to bee Wilsons reumatick Tincture; and a good medicine it is for when 
designed well; know there is some volotill spirit in it; which I think is sal 
volatile; first I must allways acknowledge your dear and tender care of 
me; and most heartily thank you for your superlative goodness in con- 
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sulting an able Phisi{ciJan, but with submission to him he has quite mis- 
took my case; which is no wonder; it is as impossible for the more learnd 
experiencd Phisi{ciJan truly to take a case by information, without seeing 
the patient, asking him proper questions, and hearing his answers; as it 
is for the most expert limner truly to paint a face without seeing the 
originall; I have diligently studied Physick more than 40 years,’ have 
had a large experience having not less than 200 young and old in my 
severall familys; which I dayly assist and all poor people that have not 
mony to employ a doctor, this has bin my constant practice a great 
many years, so that I must know something of the matter; my attack 
was nothing of a gouty humor; nor no resemblance to it; it is a Nigro 
distemper endemiall to Africk and other places w[h]Jere Nigros come to 
us from. Some years ago I bought a quantity of Nigros of a ship who 
had this distemper on them; and gave it to more than 50 of my slaves ;'™ 
severall have it at this time; the very same symptoms as I have; and 
believe I got it endeavoring to cure them; and geting cold setting on a 
tedious Assembly in very severe weather; those that are young get 
over it; but holds them 2 or 3 years first. Those that are old are so 
crippled that they can only make a shift to hobble along; it kills no one 
and what is strange in perfect health [ any ?] [ there ?] were when the 
pains are most severe; I thank God I am in good health; but expect to 
bee a cripple the remainder of my days, being in August next 64 years 
old;§ I dayly ride to my near q[uarte]rs which are 3 or 4 miles out of 
Town, when weather permits; but can not get on or of[f] my horse, 
without some assistance; my horse is very gentle and will come to a block 
or chair, and so I get up; and when up can ride as well as ever I could; 
I take rideing on horseback to bee far better than in a chair; because it 
graduall[y] jogs and shakes the who'e machine; what is my greatest 
comfort; I now can make a shift to walk about with a cane; when all last 
year I could not stir; but my feet have a continuall burning pain in the 
bottoms; especially when I sit still my chiefest pains are in my sholders 
and elbows; my hands are very weak but not very painfull; I find in rainy 
cold weather my pains are very severe; and in fair warm weather toler- 
able; I broke out about a month ago in small red spots like the measles; 
they were not very sore but itchd; and now if I press any part of me hard 
against anything, even a pillow I feel something immediately prick the 
part as if I had 1000 pins and needles in it; but it is but momentary; the 
very first day I recd the Tincture which was 26 of March that night 
I took it according to directions; but found no manner of effect it had; 
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and continually take it as directed but it has no manner of effect on me, 
save I am thirsty in a morning; if you will please to give me leave, I will 
give you a description of the first attack and the severall stages of this 
grevious distemper Its first attack is bumps all over the body which itch 
prodigiously; [?] continues for some time; then these bumps break 
and run into [ sores ? J all over lik[e] a galld horse back, that they could 
neither sit, ly or stand without a deal of misery, this holds them some a 
year or 2 some more with grievous pains all over them but more particu- 
larly the joynts; I have seen little sucking children have it to such a 
degree that the blood has run out of their mouths as they sucked; 
I have seen the private parts so affected that they would drop of[f]; I 
have tryd all manner of things I could think of for their relief and found 
no cure all [but] purges the best, but that would often bee only pallative, 
and when the sores were all heald they would have dreadfull pains for 
I, 2, and 3 years; those that are young get well, those that are old, if they 
get tolerably well are cripples. I never knew any die of it; I knew a young 
man that had it to such a degree that for some years he was bed rid and 
would cry out so with the intollerable pains that you might hear him a 
great distance; and a woman that came from England had some moun- 
tain flax and gave him 2 purges of it;** which has quite cured him and is 
as well as ever he was in his life and has bin so for more than a year; I 
have sent to you for some of the herb; which by God’s leave I will take 
when I get it; and some of the seed to propagate; I am told it is common 
and cheap with you as penny royall. As for the bulbous roots [Captain] 
Lony detaind so long, seeing no appearance I search for them and found 
them rotten; I do not doubt; but if they had made their appearance; 
they would have afforded me great pleasure; the severe; hard frost this 
winter has made dreadfull havock in my garden especially amongst my 
ever greens; I had very fine yews balls and pyramids which were estab- 
lishd for more than 20 years; and flourishd and were very fine the south 
side of most of them are as it were burnt up and killd; the north east and 
west sides green and flourishing; which I doubt has forever spoyld the 
trees; I cannot account for the Philosophy of it, being according to my 
way of thinking contrary to reason; I am a great lover of all sorts of fine 
flowers; but they, like all delightfull things; are very short lived; now fine 
trees are not only very entertaining but permanent; so I think are to bee 
preferd and all variegated trees and plants most hit my phancy; I am 
sorry you have had such a loss amongst your exotick plants and trees, 
but what raises my admiration [i.e., wonder] is the loss of the sassafras 
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you mention;’ which is reckond here the most hardy tree wee have 
and the young ones that over run our corn fields are hardly destroyd by 
fire; have sent you more seeds of that tree, such losses very much offset 
me and could wish I were master of part of your philosophick temper, in 
not being moved with such accidents; the two nutmeg peach trees you 
sent blow finely this year; the Katherine peach tree did not blow at all, 
but is full of green leaves, I raisd six grafts of the Katherine peach last 
year grafted the latter end of February on our common peach stocks, 
and to my great surprise in one summer some of them grew 9g feet high 
and big in proportion; the Nutmeg [peach] grafted at the same time did 
not shoot 2 feet and the Katherine grows more in a month than the 
Nutmeg in 4; I have this spring grafted a great many and gave my 
friends some; so that they are likely to bee very plenty with us; I never 
see nothing agree with the country so well; how they may bear, time must 
discover. The crown imperialls according to custom came up very 
strong this spring and seemd to bee fine flourishing plants but never 
flowered which I cannot give a reason for; my allmond trees blow 
so early that the frosts allways, [ blighd ?] them; I am glad to hear the 
sorrill trees and ivy thrive well with you. I have renewd those seeds you 
desired, the umbrella trees last year bore no seeds; have sent some fine 
seeds of the fringe tree, my son last spring by my orders rambling 
amongst the swamps and low grounds came across some fringe trees on 
my own grounds fully blowd, and got me a good quantity of the seeds; 
I send you half those and of every thing else; the other half shall send 
by another opportunity for fear; they should go to St. Sebastian;!™ 
but I doubt [but that] all will come tofo] late to commit to the ground 
this year; the War is a great obstruction to send such things; especially 
trees and plants which I am most fond of; I recd the box of seeds in 
good order commited to one Mr. Norton’s care; I admire [i.e., wonder] 
he should tell you he was acquainted with me; I never saw or heard of the 
man in my life. When I found by your letter that there was such a box 
I sent to Mr. Norton but never had any answer from him; some of my 
Neighbors had goods in the ship; and was on board for them and the 
mate gave the box to them, I suppose by Nortons order; but if you send 
any thing into York River I shall allways bee sure to have it in time; 
Yorktown is but 12 miles from Williamsburgh so that I can easily send 
for any thing in a days time; if they neglect sending it to me; in any 
other of the rivers it is quite otherwise; so that if it bee possible allways 
send to York river. I am acquainted with most of the York river Capts: 
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that are in the trade. I commited all your seeds to the ground as soon 
as I recd them last spring. I had the good fortune to have one only seed 
come up of the Amaranthoides; it shot out into a multitude of branches 
and bore more than 100 [ ?] flower; came out daily till the frost stopt 
them; I esteem it one of the prettyest things I ever saw; have sowd some 
of the seeds of my own saving and all which you sent; I am now to 
answer yours without a date by Capt Newam [Newham/?]. You 
cauttion me not to spend my spirits by writing such long letters; if it 
gratifys you in the least; I cannot spend my spirits or time better; I am 
severall days awriting so that I do not write so long at a time anyways 
to injure myself; I recd A parcell of seeds in your letter by Newam 
[Newham?] which I immediately committed to the ground; as for my 
long lawsuit Dunbar prosecutes me with all the malice and vigor imag- 
enable; but as wee have but 2 generall courts a year; it can go on but 
slowly, but they intend if possible to bring it to a hearing here next Oct: 
or Aprill; and from hence it will bee carried to England by way of 
appeal; which cannot come before the House of Lords as you imagine; 
all appeals from hence are referd to the King and Councill and happy is 
he that can prevail with his friends amongst them to attend at the 
tryall;! any of the Councill that pleases may attend the tryall or not as 
they think fit; Dunbar depends upon his Scotch interest; I have no ac- 
quaintance amongst those honorable gentlemen; and as my cause is A 
very just one depend on providence and their honor to right me; if you or 
Mr. Hanberry has any acquaintance or interest amongst the Councill I 
no ways doubt but you will do the best you can for me in intercedeing 
with them to attend the tryall; Sir Charles Wager is one, my lord Islay 
another, the Chancellor for the time being; but you will know them all 
by enquiry; my case will be fully drawn up and sent to Mr. Handberry 
and Cary; who I must desire to act for me; no ways doubt your assist- 
ance; as for the shells dug out of the mill dam and well the places are 
at least 50 miles from the sea; which is marvellous, I shall endeavor 
to get a swallows nest'® etc. Everybody destroys them with fire and 
smoke at the first coming into the chimneys, they scratch and pick off 
all the projecting mortar which dammages the chimneys. 


London Feby. 6: 1742/3 

My Dear Friend 
I am under Great Obligations to you for yours of May 2nd but the 
Reading Effects Mee more than I can Express as well on your Account as 
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on the sad state of Humane Nature that is Liable to one of the Greatest 
Ravages that Ever was poured out from Pandora’s Box. Your Pathetick 
Discription of the Rise & progress of this Terrible Disorder Exceeds all 
Imagination and my Doctor sayes is what He never Mett with in all his 
Reading. It is happy for Us Here that Wee know it only by Heare 
saye. I truly sympathize with you but by your Philosophy & your skill 
I see you will Triumph over this Worst of Bodyly Evills. The Course 
you Observe no doubt will Contribute to this End. Gentle Exercise & 
a proper Regimen with a Little Physick may work this Wonder and att 
Last give you the Victory. 


I would never have Imagined but by your Information that In your 
Latitude you should have such severe Weather as to make such Havock 
amongst Hardy Vegitables. I take the Reason that your Yews are 
so kill’d to the south may be owing to Two Causes—if they are Clip’d in 
the summer, they will then make some small Tender shoots in the 
Autumn and if a severe Winter follows it certainly kills them for this 
Reason I never Clip my Yews till Michaellmas, Holleys, Bays & Laurus 
Tinus I never Clip till March or Aprill for the same Reason & then I dont 
Love to see their Leaves cutt & snip’d too peices Dureing the Autumn & 
Winter I think it has a bad Effect. The other reason for the Yews killed 
on the south side may be from a strong Warm sun a Days which En- 
larges the Vessills & rarifies the sap & then a sudden sharp frost Im- 
mediately following att once splits the Vessells and Condenses the 
Juices & of Consequence kills the parts Effected. This I take to be 
the Real Cause for the Tree to all other points, was safe & secure. If the 
Trees should not come out regular Again the best Way is to Cutt them 
in All Round in March or Aprill & they will shoot out all round New & 
fresh shoots, my Trees was grown very Large in their Diameters that I 
was Obliged to serve them all so, and in a year [ or ?] 2 or 3 they was in 
fine order again. 


My sarsifrax is finely shot up from the Roots, but I thank you for the 
berries they was fine and Fresh. I am pleased to hear of your success 
with the Peaches. It is not to be admired that the Nutmegs should not 
shoot with the Kathrine the first being a Meere Dwarfe by its shooting 
Leaves & small fruit whereas the Other one of the freest Growers & 
Largest Fruit We have. I have a great Notion if almond Trees was 
planted to the North Behind Trees or Buildings & kept from the Warm 
spring sun as much as possible it would prevent their Comeing out so 
soone and of Consequence being Later they would be farther removed 
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from the frosts & niping Winds and to be more likely to bear. If they 
Wass grafted on your Wild plum stocks this might retard them or 
planted on a Cold Clay soil behind Ever Green Trees but be sure not to 
be Driped on. Some of these means might help keep them back & Crown 
Imperials may succed better with the same Treatment. 

You are Extreemly Good & kind in renewing our Cargo of seeds 
Indeed Wee are greatly beholden to you for such Rare sorts as the 
Fringe & pellitory. In the first Cargo the Mice had found a way into 
the Box and Eat up all the Last and touch’d Nothing Elce. This pretty 
Tree has More Enemies then One, for Our snails if once tasted of It are 
sure to kill It before they have done notwithstanding all My Care both 
by keeping them in potts & Ground in open places—they have Eat all 
Up, & I had Fine plants; These things my Dear Friend are Necessary to 
Exercise Our patience and to abate our too Earnest Desires after the 
Creatures, which no Doubt are Excellent in their places. I had Two fine 
Umbrella Trees raised from seed, and in fine Order a Mischevious 
Earwigg in one Night scoop’d out the Eye of their buds & they never 
shot again, I had Rather have lost Two Guineas. My Great Consolation 
on these Occasions is that there is more of the species and that it is not 
Quite as anhilated by such accidents I please myself that some time 
or Other I shall have them again & the More the Mind is Exercised 
with Disappointments the abler it is to Endure them with patience & 
Resignation. 

Captain West was Extreamely Obligeing in sending mee the box of 
seeds. I am much Delighted to heare you have your amaranthoides 
It is a Real & I may say perpetual Beauty. If the flowers are gather’d 
in perfection and hung up with their Heads Downwards in a Dry shady 
Room, they will keep thear Colours for years and will make a pleasant 
Ornament to Adorn the Windows of your parlor or study all the Winter. 
I Dry great Quantities for that purpose and putt them in flower potts 
& China basons & they make a fine show all the Winter. 

I am unwilling to Mention your Law suite because it awakens an old 
Greife. If it comes Here I am glad it will be hear’d by the Council. I 
hope both Mr. Hanbury & myself have friends att that Board and the 
Great Friendships he has Lately recev’d from Doctor Cartaret our 
first Minister bespeaks He has some Interest with Him. I shall say no 
More but that you need not Doubt of our Endeavours. 


I thank you for the rare Ripe Corn it is the only sort fitt for England. 
I have had 2 most Excellent puddens made of the Flower, How my Wife 
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manages it I can’t tell but it is one of the best of puddings—pray send 
Mee 2 or 3 Ears next year. 

There is something very Extriordinary in the Nature of the Fringe 
Tree seeds, & of your Red Cedar & white Cedar they will some Come up 
the first year some the second & some not till the third summer this is 
Certain and I tell all my friends of It. 


I Dont recollect what I sent you by poor Harding but I hope you 
have gott It. These Captains are the Most Untoward people in the 
World they promise fair but then think no more of It. 


Pray what sort of Fruit is your Wild Scarlet plum is it more for show 
then Tast—what size is the fruit if could not be Improved by Grafting. 


If any Umbrella Trees are Near you or any of your quarters if I had a 
few seed I would Try Again. 

I have Long Waited for an oppertunity to send you seeds In Time 
but this Cruel War Disconcerts Everything. You have Variety, I hope 
some will turn out good for something, the [Oriental?] & China Aster 
[?] I should be glad to heare that you had them they are fine things. 
The Amaranthus Tricolor I presume if you have not you will be De- 
lighted with its Gay show—as I am with sundry of your Curiosities 
which Came in fine Order by your great Care in packing. There was a 
very regular pretty small Birds nest without name. The swallows & 
Nest came safe and are real Curiosities of which more in my Next. 
Pray send some seed of The pretty Little Gourds, we have them not 
in England. The seeds are all fresh & fine the shells very Curious on 
sundry accounts. I hope not to forget the Least of your favours it is 
the Least I can do to acknowledge them Since you have spared no pains 
to procure them you know my Tast I am Extreamly obliged to you for 
Every thing. I think I have Omitted nothing in your kind Letter of the 
2nd May. 

Not one Chinquapin sound. Take no more thought about them. 
Please to send 2 or 3 Ears More of Rare Ripe Corn and a Little more 
Guinea Corn. 

I thank you for yours September 26 which I will pay Due Regard too 
as also to yours of August roth. 

Apples of Love are very much used In Italy to putt when Ripe into 
their Brooths & soops giving it a pretty Tart Tast."® A Lady Just come 
from Leghorn sayes She thinks it gives an Agreeable Tartness & Relish 
to them & she Likes it Much. They Callit Tamiata. I never yett Try’d 
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the Experiment but I think to do It. They putt in but one or Two att a 
Time, the boiling Breaks them & then they are Diffused through the 
whole. 
I have much to say but I am so Hurryed att this Time that I cannot 
add more but I am 
Your sincere & Affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 


I take the Liberty to putt in a Book for Doctor Mitchell being a present 
from Doctor Delinaus [i.e., Dillenius] professor of botany att Oxford being 
History of Mossess.% Pray notice it, & peruse It. It is a surpriseing 
Curious Work who both Collected the Materials and Drew them very 
Curiously On paper & then Engraved them all Himself. Please to give 
Dr Mitchell Notice of It, that He may send for It as oppertunity offers 

I rely on your Candor to Excuse this scrawl it was one in a Hurry. 


London febuary 20 1742/3 
My Dear Friend 
I have putt on Board Captain Friend a Box of Garden seeds for you 
with a History of Mosses, being a present from the Botanie proffessor att 
Oxford to Doctor Mitchell. After you have perused It please to 
Acquaint Him with It that He may send for It, and in that box is a 
Long Letter which I hope you’! place to the best Account being much 
streightend for Time. 
I have also committed to the Care of Our Good friend Captain Friend 
a Box of plants, which Consist of 
No 1—4 Buck thorn Berries Trees 
2—4 small spruce Firr 
silver Firrs 
4—2 Red Fraxinelloes these are curious 
5—2 White Ditto perannual flowers 
6 1 Moss Province Rose 
7 ~ [torn] York & Lancaster Rose 
8 1 Double Yellow Rose 
Chilley strawberrys 
scarlet Martigons 
Fiery Lillie 
spring Cyclamens now in Flower 
grow best in half sun are now in flower. 
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The season is Advanced to send these things, I cant say that I have much 
Hopes of their Comeing in Good Order Because they are Liable to so 
many Accidents but I was Desirous to Omitt no Occetion to testifie 
the Regard I have to anything that will Afford you the Least Entertain- 
ment. If they come any of them alive Water & shade are very Necessary 
for their Well Doing. I have given the Captain great Charge about them. 
In the Box is a poem which if you have not seen may Divert a gloomey 
thought.!” 

I must Beg the Favour to Dispatch the Enclosed Letter to Doctor 
Mitchell by first oppertunity. It is now Late so must Conclude with my 
best Wishes for your Health. 

Your Affectionate friend 
P Collinson 


The Love Apples are Called by the Italians Tamiata are much used by 
them in soups & Broths. 
The name of the flower white on one side red on the other." 


London January 31: 1743/4 
My Dear Sir 
Colonel Custis 
I have only Time to Tell you that I have sent you a Box of sundry 
seed, for your Kitchen Garden & Beg the Box may be return’d Filled 
with Cones of your Common Flowering poplar or Tulip Tree—® and 
some Cassena Seed and any other sort you please, Pellitory in particular 
umbrella, papa, sweet flowering Bay. 
I shall in a particular manner thank You for the Box of seeds &c all 
Came safe by Captain Friend and in good Order. 
My Dear friend My best Wishes 
Attends you from your affectionate 
friend 
P. Collinson 
The box Comes by Captain Robinson 
in the York 


London April 2nd. 1744 

My Dear Friend 
I have scrawled 2 or 3 Letters which I sent to Mr. Hanburys with a 
Box of Garden seeds—& some Flower seeds which by his Care I hope 
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will come safe to hand. Tho I sent then In January, I wish they Come 
time Enough to sow this year so many Accidents have happend, and 
now we have a French Warr in Reallity I am afraid our Intercourse will 
be [torn]'”° 

A Little Leisure now offers which gives Mee [torn] of a more perticular 
Answer to your kind Letter of the 15th september Last. I am greatly 
Delighted to hear that you have some tolerable Enjoyem’t in Life 
I hope with Gentle Exercise & proper Regimen it will Increase. 

I take an Almond to be a Tree of Quick Growth but of no Long Dura- 
tion but so soone a Decay of yours may be owing to the Roots pene- 
trateing into a Cold poor Bottom this I have Observed Here in many 
Instances—& Wee find no Remedy—but new planting—& Trying some 
other spott. I have sent Some more for that purpose if they yett in 
season—with my project to sow some of them & some of the Pistacio 
Nutts in your Island.™ 

It is a common Observation that Our Tast & that of animals is very 
Different for they will feed on that which is poisonous to Mankind so 
the [ ?] of the Mice is not to be Admired in prefering the pelitory seed 
to all others. 

That your Good House Wives may be no Longer puzzelled I hear 
send you my Wives Receipt—It is a pudding that pleases Mee & all that 
have Tasted It—& another pudding made of West India production I 
have often Eat & is much admired and Loved by all that Tast it—and 
that is a Cassada pudden’” made of the Poisonous Roots of a plant of 
that Name in all the West Indies but when that Pernitious Quallity 
is press’d out it Makes a pretty sort of Bread, which no doubt you have 
Tasted perhaps may have been Brought as a Curiosity by sloops Trade- 
ing too & fro from the Islands to you. 

I am Glad to hear that some of the plants are alive. Neither Firr nor 
pine will bear Cutting in shapes but They Naturally grow in Conic 
Figures which looks Ornamental in a Garden. I hope the Buckthorn 
will grow being of Great Use—they may be Increased by Layers as well 
as by seed. 

[torn] have the Oriental [?], you may say that [torn] one of the 
plants of Paradice for the most authers [torn] that this was Found by 
{ ?] in or near the spott where Eden was situated—but I presume Wee 
must Esteem this as only one of the Weeds of Paradice which is suffer’d 
to remain and is the king of its Tribe but all the most Elegant & Charm- 
ing Flowers & Fruites of Paradice are Removed or Disperssed through 
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all the fine Countries and Climates of the World, which were they all 
Again Collected in one spott, would Raise our Admiration beyond 
Expression. 

I am well Acquainted with the Bunch of scarlet Berries tho it has 
happen’d to Escape your Curious Discernment. I have 3 sorts of this 
species in my Garden. It is an Arum or Cuckow point when in Flower 
from its pretty Ellegant figure our Children Call them Lords & Ladys’ 
My three sorts are very Different in Leafe. One was sent Mee by the 
Name of Skunk Weed or skunk Wort, the Others by the Name of Indian 
Turnips. They thrive in the shade in a Rich moist soil, but I am much 
Obliged to you for the seed to pleasure my Curious Friends for it seldome 
Ripens Here. But writeing of this Brings to my Mind Two very Curious 
& Rare plants which if they have not found a place in your fine Garden 
may Deserve it—the one is a new species of Magnolia growing in Nich- 
olas Smiths Esquire plantation in Essex County'“—which Doctor 
Mitchell Informs Mee is the only One in all Virginia and the Other is an 
Arbor Vitee of a very Rare sort and the Only Tree of the Kind Ever 
found only one Tree on or near the plantation of Isham Randolph Esq. 
Deceased, but the Tree is so remarkable that all know it as I am told a 
fine Evergreen."* This Ellegant Tree was Discover’d by John Bartram. 
It will take off Cuttings planted in a shady place in October sprigs of 
4.5. or 6 Inches Long are best for that purpose and may be raised from 
seed sown as soone as Ripe. 

It is very Likely the swallows whose pretty Nest is Cemented together 
may gather the Persimon Gum to use for that purpose—but then they 
dont use it as they gather it, but Digest it & then Disgorge it for that 
purpose for if you do but burn it in the fire or a Candle [torn] the smell 
Fetid Like burnt bone or Flesh and nothing Like a Vegitable production. 

Wee are not Hott Enough for the Chinquapin to produce seed Here— 
a Trial att a proper season of a Quarter of the Quantity of the Last may 
be sufficient. 

It is a Thousand pitties but that such Curious Gentlemen as you, 
Colonel Byrd, Mr. Clayton & Doctor Mitchell should annually sow 
seeds of the Umbrella Tree to preserve it from being Intirely Lost. 
Can any Tree from the particularity of its Growth & Flower Deserve 
better place in a fine Garden then the New Early flowering Magnolia at 
Esquire Smiths. 

I thank you for the papaw seed this is also one of Your Rarities from 
the singular structure of its Fruite please to send some more seed.!” 
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I shall now Relieve you & Conclude with my best Wishes 
Your sincere & Affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 


I herewith send some kernells of stone pine they are pretty sweet 
Eating and it is an Elegant fine Tree. As it will be too Late this year they 
will keep till Next. I have sent this sort before but with what success | 
know not—they thrive & bear well in England. 

I am greatly obliged to you for the Huming Bird & Nest it is a Charm- 
ing pretty Contrivance and so neatly Cover’d with Moss that it so much 
Resembles the bark on the Branch that it is hardly to be discover’d 
from it which makes it so Difficult to find, the Eggs in proportion must be 
very small. 

Sometime agon I Inclosed a Letter for Doctor Mitchell which I hope 
is come to hand—I doubt not [blurred] care off It. As your summer is 
Longer then Ours [blurred] the pine kernells this year 


Pray send some pelitory seed some Yoppon seed and any other sort 
you fancey. 


My Dear Friend 
[torn] on the Other side is a Recipe I proc{ured] [frolm my Learen’d & 
Ingenious Friend Doctor John Fo]thergill of the Colledge’? on show- 
[ing] him thy Letter He said He thoug{ht] thy Case was not rightly 
understood—that He had Cur’d one under the Like Disorder with the 
Inclosed priscription. He further Desired if it is Consistent with any 
Conveniency that Doctor Mitchell of Urbana may be Consulted with 
It—A Gentleman whose great Abilities are well known Here. I am 
Deeply Engaged 
so can only Assure you that I am 
your Affectionate 
Friend 
P Collinson 


May 2nd 1745 
[Prescription is badly mutilated. 
It is in another hand and initialed 
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London May 12th: 1745 
My Dear Friend 
Colonel Custis— 

I have troubled you with Sundry Letters Two by Different ships— 
with a Recipe in Each which I hope will prove to your Benefit. I havea 
Little Request to make which I hope will give you Little or No Trouble— 
that is to send Mee some seed of your Virginia passion Flower which I 
presume grows in your Garden and some Berries of Cassenna or Yoppon 
which Grows in your Island. Pray send by Two Conveyances for fear of 
Accidents. My best Wishes attends you. I shall rejoice to hear you 
received benefits by the prescription 

I am your affectionate 
Friend in hast 
P Collinson 
Send by any of Mr. Hanburys ships 


London February 20, 1745/6 
My Dear Friend 

The sight of your kind Letter gave Mee sensible Joye to find my 
Friend Alive whome I thought to be amongst the Happy. 

It is really wonderfull to Consider how much pain & distress humane 
Nature can Endure and it is as wonderfull that good providence has 
afforded reliefe, so that life may be rendred Tolerable and you may yett 
Live to the Comfort of your Family & Friends. As your Case was so 
singular and Tarr Water had been cf such Benefit I with good Reason 
believed the Learned Bishop would be glad to see such Benefit arise from 
the Use of His Medecine in so Desperate a Disorder so I sent him your 
Letter very possible it might be of service to any of those that fell 
under his knowledge in such IIlnessess.!"* I hope you’l Excuse this step, 
since it was taken on a principal of Humanity & to Benefit mankind 
and att the same Time forgive my Neglect for I omitted to take a 
memorandum of some seeds that you Desired & I cannot now recollect 
them. 

I shall be glad if our Choice of the sagathee will be agreeable it is the 
finest & Neatest that is Made & is a strong Light Ware.’ I need not 
say much because I perswaded you are assured of the best services of 


your sincere & Affectionate Friend 
P Collinson 
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Several of my Friends Begs I would write for some Cassena alias 
Yoppon Berries that grows in your Island and I further beg the favour 
when oppertunity offers to send Doctor Mitchells parcell to Him, as the 
Contents may give you some Entertainment when you have read It. 
Please to seal it up & send to Him. 
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Bibliographical Note 


Two volumes, Fox’s Dr. Fothergill and Brett-James’ Life of Collinson, 
have been published in recent years that have attempted to do justice to 
the faithful public service of Collinson in England and the American 
colonies. Dr. Richard Hingston Fox devotes a full chapter to a dis- 
cussion of Collinson and Bartram in his Dr. Fothergill and his Friends, 
Macmillan & Co., 1915. In it will be found a list of seeds which Bartram 
sent to the subscribers, who had been recommended by Collinson. Fox 
has an excellent bibliographical note at the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Norman G. Brett-James made an exhaustive study of Collinson 
in his work, The Life of Peter Collinson; published for the author by 
Edgar G. Dunstan & Co., and sold at the Friends’ Bookshop, Endsleigh 
Gardens, N. W. 1; 292 pages. There is no date, but there is evidence that 
it was printed in 1925. In the ten years succeeding Dr. Fox’s book, 
Mr. Brett-James gathered new data. The chief value of Dr. Fox’s book 
is that we see Collinson in the midst of Dr. Fothergill, Dr. John Lettsom, 
and other brilliant scientists of the period, men not only eminent in 
some special field, but of worthy character, devoted to the best public 
interest of their country. For any reader it will serve as a palliative to 
the memoirs of corrupt politicians and court favorites of the Georges; 
he will perceive that in the widespread and intense intellectual ferment 
of the eighteenth century, there were individuals like Collinson, a 
merchant, Fothergill, a physician, and thousands of others, who, each 
successful in his special endeavor, attempted to keep the general life and 
thought in balance. Mr. Brett-James has gleaned more successfully 
than any other writer from what had been printed about Collinson, and 
from a perusal of a good many manuscripts that touch in any way upon 
his life. Little could be found about his early life and education, and 
almost nothing about his business, except as it appears, now and then, 
mingled with his gardening correspondence. He corrects three errors that 
are in the sketch in the Dictionary of National Biography: Peter Collinson 
was not born in Westmorland, but in London; he did not marry Mary 
Bushell, but Mary Russell, a daughter of a wealthy and well-known 
Quaker who lived at Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, and to which property 
Mary succeeded; and although Collinson was not by any means the type 
of Quaker of the seventeenth century, before the period of quietism 
developed, he did not surrender his faith; this was indicated by his burial 
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in a Friends’ cemetery in London. The book is not a biography in the 
sense of a chronological study of the events of his life. The arrangement 
is far from the best; the notes are run in with parentheses as part of the 
text, and the index, sadly incomplete, is useless for identifying botanical 
names. There is an account of the two of Collinson’s commonplace 
books which survive, now in the library of the Linnean Society of 
London; these contain in addition to notes, rough drafts of letters to 
friends, and some original letters received from friends. It would be 
helpful to know if there are in the commonplace books any of the original 
letters from Bartram, in order to compare them with the rough drafts in 
Darlington. In 1834, the grandson, Charles Streynsham Collinson died, 
and his library was sold. In the sale catalogue, the books are described 
as “rare books in natural history collected by Peter Collinson; many of 
them being presentation copies, enriched with marginal notes, and illus- 
trated with original drawings.” Brett- James gives only forty-nine titles 
as illustrative of the whole library. The sale was at Ipswich. There is 
a copy of the catalogue in the British Museum. This catalogue should 
be reprinted in full. Appendix A to Brett-James is a list of Collinson’s 
contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine; appendix B is a list of his 
contributions to the Royal Society; appendix C, already mentioned, of 
great value to the historian of botanical studies, is the Hortus Collin- 
sonianus, “a complete list of all the species known to have been intro- 
duced for the first time by Collinson.” The author closes with a record 
of his authorities, most unfortunately, lacking full and identifiable 
titles, and a review of all the known Collinson manuscripts that he 
could find; all of which information will be useful to the future student. 
Since Brett- James, there have been printed in the Colden correspondence 
all the letters of Collinson to Cadwalader Colden and Colden’s replies; a 
rich field for botanical history. Brett-James did not know of the Custis 
letters in the American Antiquarian Society and now printed in this 
contribution, nor of all the letters to Franklin in the American Philosophi- 
cal Society library. There is a review of Brett-James in the Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, volume 23, nos. 1-2, 1926, pages 42-4. 
This review, taken in part from a review in The Friend, London, Febru- 
ary 26, 1926, is generally favorable, but is not critical. Various in- 
accuracies relating to the Quakers are noted. There is another review 
of the same work by Dr. Francis W. Pennell of Philadelphia, in the 
Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association, volume 16, no. 2, 1927, 
pages 89-91. This is a friendly summary of the main points of Peter 
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Collinson’s life. The reviewer notices that the notes have not been 
properly placed. The last quarter of the review refers to the Hortus 
Collinsonianus (Appendix C) which “is of such scientific interest that 
one must regret it has not received more careful botanical editing; 
especially on page 249 in the account of the white cedar; again on pages 
258-9, in the discussion of mountain magnolia.” Pennell also calls 
attention to errors in the list of plants introduced by Bartram to Europe 
in Fox’s Dr. John Fothergill and his Friends. Brett-James does not 
include in his list of Royal Society contributions, the titles of the letters 
sent to Collinson, and presented by him to the Society for publication, 
e.g., the letter of Richard Lewis of Annapolis, of October 27, 1732, printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions no. 429, pages 111-21; also the letters of 
James Logan to Collinson of November 20, 1735, and October 31, 1737, 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions, nos. 440, 441, 444. The 
student must use Brett-James with extreme caution, throughout. On 
pages 185-6, the author prints the well-known letter of Benjamin 
Franklin after the father’s death to Michael Collinson the son, men- 
tioning the unselfish effort of the father for many years to aid the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. This brief letter has been compared with 
the text as printed in Smyth’s Writings of Franklin, volume 5, pages 185, 
186, and the following errors appear: “Library committee” for “Library 
Company”; omission of the date 1730; “direction”’ for “directors.” Atten- 
tion must be called to the following work by Brett-James, more care- 
fully prepared and edited than his life of Collinson, and giving more 
information about Collinson’s estate of Mill Hill: Mill Hill; London 
and Glasgow, Blackie and Son, 1938, 166 pages. “This is an attempt to 
set down the distinctive characteristics and to try and capture something 
of the background and atmosphere which make Mill Hill different from 
other schools.” Chapter 2, “The setting,” is an historical sketch of the 
village of Mill Hill and the neighborhood, where Collinson lived at old 
Ridgeway House from 1749 to his death in 1768; of special interest is the 
plate “Aerial view of Mill Hill,” and the map of Mill Hill, showing the 
historic places in the village. 


BARTRAM AND COLLINSON 
No exhaustive account of the life of John Bartram has been published. 
One of the series entitled Pennsyloania Lives, by Ernest Earnest, John 
and William Bartram, Botanists and Explorers; 1699-1777; 1739-1823; 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940, 187 pages, is useful; it is a 
readable account for the general reader, having little documentation; 
the author has used the well-known sources; a bibliographical note at the 
end; there is a chapter on Collinson and Bartram. There is a review of 
this book by T. K. B. in the Bulletin of the Friends Historical Society, 
vol. 31, no. I, 1942, pp. 41, 42, in which attention is called to the influ- 
ence of William Bartram on Coleridge, Wordsworth and others. 


The latest contribution on John Bartram is the Diary of a Journey 
Through the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, from July 1, 1765 to April 10, 
1766 [by] John Bartram. Annotated by Francis Harper, Research Associ- 
ate of the John Bartram Association, Philadelphia. Printed as volume 33, 
part 1, of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Decem- 
ber, 1942, 122 pages, 22 plates. An exhaustive production, the result 
of the examination of all the literature on the subject, and of field 
work beginning in 1933, covering scientific and topographical exploration 
of the route travelled by Bartram. A choice example of the way a travel 
journal should be edited, so that every type of reader may be benefited; 
the text reproduced with exactness, and at the end a section ““Geographi- 
cal, historical and other comments” elaborately and faithfully prepared, 
and all of this followed by an “Annotated Index,” a “Bibliography,” 
and then a “General Index.” Those who have had to use Darlington’s 
Memorials and similar source volumes of scientific memoirs and travel 
without indexes will know how to value such an edition of early Ameri- 
can travel, with every item of interest so thoroughly and minutely 
displayed for the user. The editor most appropriately says that “a full 
and adequate biography of John Bartram has long been a desideratum.” 
With such attainments as displayed in this volume, is not Dr. Harper the 
one who should undertake such a biography? Dr. Harper has also 
edited with the same high standard The Travells in Georgia and Florida, 
1773-74, by William Bartram and issued as Part 2 of volume 33 of the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, in 1943. 

An Account of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
First Botanic Garden in the American Colonies by John Bartram; Cele- 
bration Held in Philadelphia June Fifth and Sixth, Nineteen Hundred 
Thirty-one. Published by the Philadelphia Botanical Club, Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Issued December 31, 1931, as Supple- 
ment to number 12 of Bartonia. There are included papers relating to 
Bartram by Dr. R. H. True, Dr. Witmer Stone, Dr. J. H. Barnhart, 
Mr. S. N. Baxter, Mrs. E. M. Cheston. The “Bibliography” by Dr. 
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Barnhart is comprehensive, including full titles of the communications of 
Bartram to Collinson, who submitted them to the Royal Society. This 
with additional bibliographical notes gathered since 1931 by Dr. Francis 
Harper, and published in his recent studies on John and William Bar- 
tram provide the student of the Bartrams with a faithful survey of 
Bartram literature. 


In John W. Harshberger’s Botanists of Philadelphia, 1899, there is a 
good summary of Bartram’s life and achievements, and the best account 
of his house, garden and grounds and of its ownership to date of publica- 
tion that the editor has seen, well illustrated with views of the house and 
garden. The present editor has an extended reference to William Dar- 
lington’s Memorials of Bartram [Collinson] and Marshall, 1849, in the 
biographical sketch of Collinson, supra. The contribution “Dr. William 
Darlington, physician and botanist,” by William T. Sharpless, who 
edited the Memorials of Bartram and Marshall, in Bartonia, no. 14, 1932, 
adds much to the available printed information about Darlington; see 
also Harshberger, Botanists of Philadelphia, pages 134 to 143, with 
portrait of Darlington. 


The following entry is from the Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, 
Maps, and Drawings in the British Museum, Natural History. London, 
1903: “Collinson, Peter. An Account of the Introduction of American 
Seeds into Great Britain” [autograph manuscript, quarto 1766] not 
identified with any of the manuscript items mentioned by Brett-James, 
unless it is no. 9, page 282: “A list of Seeds contained in each Box sent 
by Bartram, written in Collinson’s own Handwriting,” which is in the 
library of the Herbarium of the British Museum, Natural History. 


In his letter to Bartram of December 6, 1763, referring to his two 
proposals for a peace with the Indians which had been printed in the 
October Gentleman’s Magazine, Collinson says “the first paragraph is 
shamefully printed,—by omissions made unintelligible.” Darlington, 
PP- 257, 259- 

“The Correspondence of John Bartram with John Clayton, William 
Byrd II, Dr. John Mitchell, John Custis, and Isham Randolph,” taken 
from Darlington’s Memorials was printed in the William and Mary 
College Quarterly, second series, vol. 6, pp. 303-21. 


Michael Kraus, “Scientific Relations Between Europe and America in 
the Eighteenth Century” (Scientific Monthly, vol. 55, pp. 259-72, Sept., 
1942). With many references to Collinson and Bartram. 
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Letters of John Bartram to Michael Collinson in full, December 17, 
1777, and November 11, 1772; and a letter from John Bartram to Peter 
Collinson, May 20, 1768, not printed by Darlington, are in the transcripts 
in the Library of Congress, from Additional Manuscripts 28727, folios 
118-23, from volume lettered, Letters to Peter Collinson, 1725-1790, 
volume 2, British Museum. 


“A List of Seeds of Forest Trees and Flowering Shrubs gathered in 
Pennsylvania, the Jerseys, and New York, by John and William Bar- 
tram and sent over last year to their Correspondents being the largest 
Collection that has ever been imported into this Kingdom.” A two- 
column list of one hundred species (Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 24, 
1754, p- 65). There is another list of seeds lately imported: “98 species 
to be had of N. Powell & Co., near Fetter Lane, London” (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. 25, 1755, p. 82). It is not stated that these seeds were 
from Bartram. 


There is correspondence of Collinson and Bartram in All Souls Library, 
Oxford. Mentioned in Journal of Friends Historical Society, vol. 6, no. 2, 
April, 1909, p. 62. 

“Of the plants constituting the flora of the eastern United States and 
Canada, perhaps eight thousand of them, barely a half dozen were in 
cultivation in England before the year 1600. In the next fifty years the 
number had increased to about fifty, and before the end of the century 
to about a hundred and fifty. From 1701 to 1734, when Bartram sent 
his first known shipment, the number had doubled, reaching about 300. 
From 1736 to the time when the Revolutionary War interrupted the 
traffic, the number had again more than doubled. This period covered 
all of John Bartram’s active work, and about three hundred and twenty 
plants were introduced into England from this country during these 
forty years. Collinson is credited in English records with the introduc- 
tion of forty; most, but not all, of these doubtless came from Bartram. 
A far greater number, nearly two hundred, are credited to Philip Miller, 
at that time the most famous of British horticulturists, who rarely if 
ever named the original collector of his new introductions from North 
America. ... It is but natural to suppose, therefore, that a large propor- 
tion of the plants credited to Miller as introducer consisted of collections 
by Bartram, and if this is true he was probably responsible for the first 
appearance in the gardens of England of between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred of our plants.” J. H. Barnhart: Bartonia, special issue, 
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supplement to No. 12, 1931, pp. 27, 28. See also Dillwyn’s Hortus 
Collinsonianus in this “Bibliographical Note” for statement of Collin- 
son’s introductions. 


WILLIAM Byrp AND COLLINSON 


Maude H. Woodfin, “William Byrd and the Royal Society,” in the 
Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 40, pp. 23-34, 111-23. This is a 
thorough contribution on the subject, bringing together in one compact 
article everything that we know of Byrd’s relation to the Royal Society. 
Dr. Woodfin’s long and persistent investigation of the life of William 
Byrd II and her achievement as editor of the Secret Diary, 1739-1741 
have made her especially well-qualified for such a study, which will 
always be essential for any writer on the influence of British scientists 
upon the development of natural science in the colonies in the eighteenth 
century. The reader will find valuable notes on the humming bird, the 
opossum, and the rattlesnake, subjects of perennial interest among 
British scientists, and about which Collinson, Custis and Bartram wrote. 


COoLDEN AND COLLINSON 


The following title is important as an item in the beginning of the 
development of interest in the United States in Colden, Collinson and 
other botanists: Selections from the Scientific Correspondence of Cad- 
walader Colden with Gronovius, Linnaeus, Collinson and Other Naturalists. 
Published in the American Journal of Science and Arts, vol. 44, January, 
1843, pp. 85-133. In regard to the Selections, it is noted in the preface to 
the Colden Papers, New York Historical Society, vol. 1, 1917, p. ix, that 
they were taken from the collection of Colden papers in the Historical 
Society. All of those printed in the American Journal of Science are in 
the six-volume Collection of Colden Papers published by the New York 
Historical Society. In these published volumes there are fifty-five letters 
from Collinson to Colden, and from Collinson to other correspondents: 
Benjamin Franklin, one; James Alexander, one; John Colden, one; Earl 
of Holderness, one; David Colden, one; to Collinson from the following 
correspondents there are letters, from Cadwalader Colden, twenty-three; 
Dr. J. Bevis, two; George Graham, one; John Colden, four; Earl of 
Holderness, one; Jeffrey Amherst, one; on pages 254, 255 and 256 of 
volume 1 of the Colden Papers, the editor prints two news letters, dated 
London, April 2, 1728, and April 9, 1728, with the caption “From Peter 
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Collinson?” Both of these letters are devoted entirely to news, and are 
unsigned and not addressed. If they can be proved to be by Collinson, 
they would indicate that he may have started correspondence with 
public men abroad as a news agent, either in connection with his busi- 
ness, or as a friendly gesture toward future gardening letters. 


DILLENIUS AND COLLINSON 


“His [Dillenius’] drawings, manuscripts, books and mosses were 
purchased from his executor, Dr. Seidel, by his successor Dr. Humphrey 
Sibthorp and added to the Sherardian Museum, where they now are.” 
DNB under Dillenius. Correspondence of Clayton, Bartram, Collinson, 
Gronovius, Colden and others might be found in this collection. 


Dittwyn’s Hortus Collinsonianus 


Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Hortus Collinsonianus. An account of the 
plants cultivated by the late Peter Collinson, Esq., F. R.S., arranged 
alphabetically according to their modern names, from the catalogue of 
his garden and of other manuscripts. Not published. Swansea, printed 
by W. C. Murray and D. Rees, 1843, vii, 64 pages. There is a copy of 
this in the Library of Congress, and in the Library of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Library of Arnold Arboretum; William and Mary 
College Library. From page iv of Dillwyn; “At Collinson’s decease, in 
1768, the catalogue which had by himself been bound up with the seventh 
folio edition of Miller’s Dictionary, fell to the possession of his son-in-law 
John Cater, of Beckenham, in Kent, Esq., and there it remained nearly 
if not quite unknown till 1809, when my late friend Mr. Lambert, gave 
the short account, of its contents which appears in volume Io of the 
Linnean Societies’ Transactions. It was not, I believe, till about twenty 
five years afterwards that Mr. Lambert succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of it, together with Mr. Collinson’s copies of the sixth and eighth 
editions of Miller, which are also studded with marginal notes and loose 
memoranda in Mr. Collinson’s handwriting and by the sale of his 
[Lambert’s] library, after Mr. Lambert’s decease, the three copies 
became mine.” “Mr. Aiton, and his eminent assistants, when the second 
edition of the Hortus Kewensis was published, appear to have been 
wholly unacquainted with the catalogue [of Collinson] and, [therefore], 
from other sources of information, have assigned to Mr. Collinson, the 
first introduction or earliest cultivation of fifty two species, viz:—” 
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“In the catalogue [as drawn up by Collinson], with few exceptions, no 
mention is made of the year in which the plants were cultivated”; some 
before 1752 which is the date when he drew up the catalogue, and then 
the additions between that time and 1768, the time of his death. At- 
tached to the catalogue were seventeen folio pages, full of desultory 
memoranda relating to the foreign plants which he imported . . . and 
then there are many other detached memoranda of other better defined 
plants. Mr. Dillwyn adds one hundred and nineteen to the fifty-two 
species first introduced by Collinson, or earliest recorded cultivation in 
England. Brett-James does not always give the dates of introduction 
into England of the plants listed in the Appendix to his volume, taken 
from Dillwyn’s Hortus Collinsonianus. Dillwyn approximates dates, if 
not certain. Brett-James sometimes gives information discovered since 
Dillwyn published. Proofreading in the list in the Appendix of Brett- 
James’ volume was very careless, dates are confused, and some Latin 
terms misspelled. Dillwyn, page 9, notices omissions in the list of con- 
tributions by Collinson in the Gentleman’s Magazine, printed by Lettsom, 
and copied by Brett- James. 


ELIoT AND COLLINSON 


Harry James Carman and Rexford G. Tugwell edited Essays upon 
Field Husbandry in New England and Other Papers, 1748-1762, by Jared 
Eliot. Columbia University Studies in History of American Agriculture, 
No. 1, 1934. This volume includes letters of Collinson to Eliot; pp. 210- 
19. The index has some references to John Clayton. A review of the 
work is printed in the American Historical Review, vol. 40, 1935, p. 789. 


FOTHERGILL AND COLLINSON 

John Fothergill (1712-1780), Some Account of the late Peter Collin- 
son... Ina Letter to a Friend. London, printed in 1770. 18 pages. The 
substance of this account was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. 40, 1770, pp. 177-80. This was also printed in full with a portrait 
in Sir John Elliott’s edition of the Complete Collection of the Medical and 
Philosophical Works of John Fothergill, 1st ed., 1781, and 2d ed., 1782, 
pp. 607-32; it is there stated that Fothergill’s original sketch was 
“considerably altered by a near relation of the deceased.” In John 
Coakley Lettsom’s Memoirs of John Fothergill, 4th ed., London, 1786, 
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there is also a brief memoir of Collinson. In the London Magazine, 
vol. 45, 1776, pp. 2-6, is Fothergill’s account, with a portrait, changed 
and condensed. 

Memoirs of John Fothergill, M.D. . . By John Coakley Lettsom. The 
fourth edition. London, printed for C. Dilly, 1786 [286] pages. Lettsom 
prints the “List of Peter Collinson’s Communications” to Philosophical 
Transactions, pp. 271, 272, and a “List of Peter Collinson’s Communica- 
tions” to Gentleman’s Magazine, pp. 273, 274. Brett-James uses this 
list, explains the data briefly, but makes errors in dates, etc., and it is 
not in such good bibliographic form as Lettsom’s “List of Collinson’s 
Communications” to Philosophical Transactions and does not include all 
that Lettsom has. The reprint by Lettsom of Fothergill’s Account of 
Collinson is not a good condensation. A very well-executed portrait 
accompanies this memoir, pp. 261-80. 


FRANKLIN AND COLLINSON 


In the Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin in the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society, edited by L. Minis Hays, 5 volumes, 
Philadelphia, 1908, there are listed twenty-four letters from Collinson 
to Franklin, one letter to Joseph Breintnall, and one to Capel Hanbury; 
there is also one letter from Franklin to Collinson. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments; a new Edition of Franklin’s 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity, edited with a critical and 
historical introduction by I. Bernard Cohen. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1941; 453 pages. The book is a landmark in 
Franklin literature. Nowhere else may be found such an exhaustive 
portrayal of the relation of Collinson and Franklin. The editor refers to 
correspondence not used before. The circumstances leading up to the 
publication of Experiments and Observations in Electricity . . . in Letters 
to Mr. P. Collinson, beginning in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, and of the later and more complete forms, have been 
scrupulously examined, with a consequent clearing up of the confusion 
that has existed about the different editions. No student of Collinson, 
of Franklin, or of scientific thought in the colonies, can do without this 
volume. 


Miss Goopwin’s SKETCH 


Miss Mary Francis Goodwin is the author of a sketch: “Three Eight- 
eenth Century Gardens: Bartram, Collinson, Custis,” in the Virginia 
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Quarterly Review, vol. 10, 1934, pp. 218-33; this is largely devoted to 
quotations from letters of Peter Collinson to John Bartram, and from 
Bartram to Collinson, from Collinson to Cary, to Perry, and to Custis. 
An agreeably written sketch, based on Darlington. 


KALM AND COLLINSON 


Collinson gave a letter introducing Peter Kalm to Benjamin Franklin. 
This is printed on page 17 of Adolph B. Benson’s America of 1750; 
Peter Kalm’s Travels in North America. English Version of 1770, from 
Original Swedish and edited by Adolph B. Benson with a Translation of new 
Material from Kalm’s Diary Notes; New York, Wilson Erickson, Inc., 
1937; 2 volumes. What a pity that an acute observer of nature and 
man like Kalm did not spend several months in Virginia. We would 
have received from him a thoughtful and accurate description of the 
natural history, topography and social life of Virginia. Kalm’s Account 
of his Visit to England on his Way to America in 1748, translated by 
Joseph Lucas was published in London in 1892, by Macmillan & Co.; 
on pages 66, 67, 87 are references to Collinson’s garden at Peckham. 


LaMBERT’S Notes of Collinson 


“Notes Relating to Botany Collected from the Manuscripts of the 
late Peter Collinson, Esq. F. R.S.” and communicated by Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, Esq. F. R.S. and A.S., V. P. L.S. Read April 18, 
1809, in Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, vol. 10, pp. 270- 
82. “Being lately on a visit to John Cator, Esq. of Beckenham Place, 
and looking one day over his library amongst a collection of books left 
him by his uncle who married the daughter of the celebrated Peter 
Collinson, I discoveredfseveral which had formerly belonged to that 
eminent naturalist. One of them was his own copy of Miller’s Gardeners 
and Botanists Dictionary, the last edition published by the author, with 
the following note at the bottom of the page: ‘The gift of my friend the 
author to P. Collinson, F. R. S.’ This book contains a great many of 
his manuscript notes relating to the plants cultivated in those days, both 
in his own gardens and in those of the most celebrated of his contem- 
poraries; with a complete catalogue of the plants he had cultivated in his 
garden at Mill Hill, and a list of all those which he had himself intro- 
duced into this country from Russia, Siberia, America, and other parts of 
the world; also some original letters from Dillenius, Miller, Bartram, and 
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others; and a short account of his own life, which appears not to have 
been known to his biographers. Mr. Cator having obligingly permitted 
me to take a copy of the whole, I now submit to the Linnean Society 
those parts which I think most worthy of their notice.” A. B. L. Note 
in the foregoing the reference to “original letters.” Also that Lambert 
submitted not the whole but “those parts.” The abridgement on p. 55 
in Loudon’s Arboretum, vol. 1, is only in part in Collinson’s own words, 
about a page and a half quoted from Lambert, and this in abstract form. 


LETTERS TO COLLINSON FROM SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS 


Letter from Joseph Bonsall, 4-4th month, 1743, in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History, vol. 42, 1918, p. 220; letter from C. Hanbury 
Williams, July 16, 1758, in A. A. Locke, Hanbury Family, p. 221; letter 
from Christopher Witt, July 1, 1734, in Royal Society Guard Books, Letter- 
Books, manuscript no. W3157, and transcript in Library of Congress; 
letter from Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, December 22, 1754, about 
Braddock’s expedition, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History, vol. 11, 
pp. 361, 362; two letters from George Seidel about the estate of Dil- 
lenius, in G. C. Druce, The Dillenian Herbarium . . . edited by S. H. 
Vines, Oxford, 1907, pp. xxxv and xxxvi. There is a letter to Collinson 
by Henry M. Goldsborough, June 5, 1768, printed in John Bozman 
Kerr’s Genealogical Notes of Chamberlaine Family, published in Balti- 
more, 1880, 99 pages, which the editor has not seen. 


LINNAEUS AND COLLINSON 


In Sir James Edward Smith’s Selections of the Correspondence of 
Linnaeus and Other Naturalists from the Original Manuscripts, London, 
1821, 2 volumes, there are thirty-six letters of Collinson to Linnaeus, one 
to Hon. I. H. Klein, secretary of the city of Dantzig, and two letters of 
the Earl of Bute to Collinson. These volumes have so much of early 
American botany that attention is called to eleven letters of Dr. Alex- 
ander Garden of Charleston, South Carolina to Linnaeus, one letter of 
Catesby to Linnaeus, four letters of John Mitchell of Urbanna, Virginia, 
to Linnaeus, and the long correspondence, 1755-1774 of Garden and 
John Ellis. In the preface, vol. 1, p. viii, the editor says “‘of all the collec- 
tions, a great proportion remains behind, much of it not less valuable or 
entertaining than what is here given... In the selection now offered to 
the English reader, the editor has given a preference to the letters of 
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British naturalists, and to subjects connected with England.” There is a 
hitherto unpublished letter of Linnaeus to Collinson, December 1, 1764 
translated by Dr. Ribe, in the Journal of Botany, British and Foreign, 
volume 66, pages 295-7. There is a collection of letters to Linnaeus 
from Collinson, 1739-1767, in manuscript, quarto, in the British Mu- 
seum, Additional Manuscripts, ff. 140-2. This title is from a Catalogue 
of the Works of Linnaeus . . . in Libraries of the British Museum. Second 
edition, London 1933, page 153; not identifiable in Brett-James. These 
may be the same as the thirty-six letters printed by Smith. 


LOGAN AND COLLINSON 


William Henry Dillingham wrote a Tribute to the Memory of Peter 
Collinson with some Notice of Dr. Darlington’s Memorials of John 
Bartram and Humphrey Marshall. Reprinted from Biblical Repository 
and Princeton Review, July 1, 1851; Philadelphia, William H. Mitchell, 
1851, 37 pages. The author says on page 37 that the letter-book of 
James Logan, containing copies of many letters to Peter Collinson, is 
still extant, and a large file of the original letters of [Collinson] is pre- 
served among the archives of the Logan family. In a letter to Thomas 
Story, dated Philadelphia 8 November 1740, James Logan refers to “‘my 
constant correspondent P. Collinson,” printed in the Correspondence 
of James Logan and Thomas Story, edited by Norman Penny. Philadel- 
phia, Friends’ Historical Association [1927], page 78. The Logan papers 
are now in the Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


MITCHELL AND COLLINSON 
On March 11, 1741, Dr. John Mitchell sent Peter Collinson Nova 
Genera Plantarum Virginiensum, to which was prefixed a Latin dedica- 
tion to Collinson. This was printed in Nuremberg, 1748, 1769. A 
translation of this dedication is in Herbert Thatcher’s “Dr. Mitchell, 
M.D., F.R.S.” Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 40, pp. 101-3. See 
also Note 143. 


READ AND COLLINSON 
Carl Raymond Woodward, Ploughs and Politicks. Charles Read of 
New Jersey and his Notes on Agriculture, 1715-1774. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1941. 468 pages. Has several references to 
Collinson, who was acquainted with the Reads. 
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SLOANE AND COLLINSON 


“The letters of Peter Collinson to Sir Hans Sloane are not found in our 
collection. We have, however, Collinson items from the British Museum 
Add. MSS. and from the Royal Society, as follows: Letter of John 
Bartram to Peter Collinson, May 20, 1768 (Add. MSS. 28727, fol. 118); 
and a memorial of Peter Collinson to the Duke of Newcastle, Feb. 25, 
1757, giving ‘Some thoughts on the French scheme, and the importance 
of the country on the River Ohio to Great Britain’ (Add. MSS. 33029, 
fols. 378-381). From the Royal Society, a letter of Richard Lewis to 
Peter Collinson, dated Annapolis, Md., Oct. 27, 1732.” St. George L. 
Sioussat, Chief, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress, April 23, 
1946. The letter of Bartram to Collinson, mentioned by Dr. Sioussat, is 
not in Darlington. 


Earrty Botany AND Earty GARDENS IN VIRGINIA 


For the study of early botany and early gardens in Virginia the editor 
is submitting a few scattered notes, gleaned as he progressed in editing 
the letters of Collinson and Custis; many others might be included, but 
the object of this contribution has been not to enter too much into the 
seventeenth century. There was scarcely a publication about Virginia 
in the early period that did not have mention of its natural resources, 
and frequently including its native plants; the most helpful tools in a 
detailed study of publications in the colonial period about Virginia are 
the Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia, by William Clayton Tor- 
rence, published in the Reports of the Virginia State Library for the years 
1908 and 1909; Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton’s History of Medicine in 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, and his history of Medicine in Virginia 
in the Eighteenth Century; the “Select Bibliography of Virginia Flora” in 
Erlanson’s Flora of the Peninsula of Virginia, pp. 178-82; and the Vir- 
ginia Historical Index by the present editor under the caption Plants 
and the see-also references thereunder; also the footnotes in P. A. 
Bruce’s Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. In the 
course of this investigation, the editor has observed that little attention 
has been paid to Henry Compton (1632-1713), Bishop of London, 
1675 to 1713 (with an intermission for a time under James II), who was 
an enthusiastic experimenter in horticulture, and an ardent advocate of 
botanical study; he was the patron of John Banister whom he sent to 
Virginia as a minister and botanist; and he was the close friend of James 
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Blair, the first president of William and Mary College. Compton’s 
powerful social and political influence in the court of William and Mary, 
whose claim to the throne he had supported most heartily, was a prime 
factor in securing the charter of William and Mary College in 1693; 
and it was Compton who became the first Chancellor of the College, that 
is, its adviser, patron and supporter in England. It was no mean distinc- 
tion therefore that Blair and the College had such a friend, a man not 
solely ecclesiastical in his attitudes, but of scientific bent, witnessed by 
his botanic garden at Fulham, and his encouragement of botanical 
study. 

Agnes Arber, Herbals; Their Origin and Evolution; a Chapter in the 
History of Botany, 1470-1670... New edition rewritten and enlarged. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1938. Useful to the student of early 
Virginia botany for Appendix I: “A chronological List of the principal 
Herbals and related botanical Works published between 1470 and 1670”; 
and for Appendix II: “An alphabetical List of the historical and critical 
Works consulted in the preparation of this Book.” 

Robert Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia . . . Lon- 
don... R. Parker, 1705. Another edition, London, 1722; a reprint of 
this edition, J. W. Randolph, Richmond, 1855. Four issues in French 
between 1707 and 1718. A recent edition of the 1705, edited by L. B. 
Wright, and published by the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, Va., 1947. Important is Book 2, Chapter 4, “Of 
the Wild Fruits of the Country.” 

Wyndham B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. William Byrd Press, 1930. The student of early botany in Virginia 
will find much of interest in this volume and Dr. Blanton’s succeeding 
volume Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century. Banister’s 
Catalogue of Virginia Plants is reproduced in the former in three plates 
from Ray’s Historia Plantarum, and the text printed on pages 309-18. 

William Byrd, “Letters of William Byrd II, and Sir Hans Sloane 
relative to plants and minerals of Virginia, 20 April 1706 to 10 April 
1741” (William and Mary Quarterly, second series, vol. 1, pp. 186- 
200). William Byrd mentions sending seeds to the Bishop of London 
[Henry Compton] in his diary, October 14, 1710. 

William Byrd, Natural History of Virginia or the Newly Discovered 
Eden, edited and translated from a German version by Richmond 
Croom Beatty and William J. Mullow, Richmond, Virginia, Dietz 
Press, 1940. Valuable for its information about plants, especially the 
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fruits and vegetables with which Byrd had had experience in managing 
his plantation. Unfortunately lacks an index. 


Robert W. T. Gunther, Early British Botanists and their Gardens 
Based on Unpublished Writings of Goodyer, Tradescant, and Others. 
Oxford, printed by Frederick Hall for the author at the University 
Press, 1922. Volume 1, 417 pages. On page 57 the author refers to a 
copy of Gerard’s Herbal, now in the library of the Botanic Garden at 
Oxford, originally belonging to Dorathie Redmayne (1565-1645), whom 
he believes to be identical with the mother of John Rolfe of Heacham, 
and ancestress of those who are descendants of Pocahontas. Her second 
husband was Robert Redmayne, Chancellor of Norwich. She was 
buried at the feet of her two husbands in Heacham Church. He quotes 
from Rolfe family records, by R. W. T. Gunther and A. Gunther, p. 11. 
“Tradescant’s son [John, Jr.] introduced the American cypress from 
Virginia,” p. 328. “Tradescant’s Virginia cypresse ‘Cupressus Virginiana 
Tradescanti’ in the 1656 catalogue does not appear in 1634. It is taxodium 
distichum. John Parkinson reported English seedlings in 1640.” 
List of nuts, fruits, and seeds, desiderata to have from Virginia, New 
England, etc., pp. 369, 370, followed on p. 370 by a “List of seeds 
imported from Virginia, 1636; Virginia seeds recd from Mr. Morrice 18 
March 1636;” the author has a note on Morrice, believing him to be a 
friend of Parkinson. “George Gibbes’ garden lists, undated and 1634. 
George Gibbes had a garden at Bath which was visited by Thomas 
Johnson and the Socii Itinerantes on their tour in the west of England in 
1634... Parkinson has interesting note on Gibbes in his note on a 
Virginian aster... ‘We have had scarce time enough to observe it 
throuwly since we got it from Virginia by the means of Master George 
Gibbes Chirurgion of Bathe, who brought in his returne from thence, 
a number of seeds and plants he gathered there himselfe and flowered 
fully only with Mr. Tradescant,’ John Parkinson, Theatrum, p. 133,” 
PP- 346, 347. 

Thomas Jefferson, Notes on Virginia. Written in 1781 and 1782. 
Many editions. See the answer to Query 6, “A notice of the mines and 
other subterranean riches; its trees, plants, fruits, etc.” In the “Catalogue 
of trees, fruits, plants,” the author says he confines himself to native 
plants. He adds the Linnaean to the popular names in the list. 

Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book, 1766-1824, with 
Relevant Extracts from his Other Writings. Annotated by Edwin Morris 
Betts, Assistant Professor of Biology, Miller School of Biology, Uni- 
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versity of Virginia. American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1944. 
704 pages. Faithfully and thoroughly edited. A standard reference book 
on Jefferson and gardening in his period. Includes “Books and Pamph- 
lets on Agriculture, Gardening, and Botany in the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson,” pp. 655-62; also “Bibliography of Original Sources and 
Books used in Preparation of the Work,” pp. 663-6. The excellent index 
is valuable for comparison of the plants in Jefferson’s garden with those 
mentioned by Collinson and Custis. Beginning in 1778, the Garden Book 
shows that Jefferson was purchasing seeds and plants from the gardener 
at Green Spring five miles from Williamsburg, the well-known home of 
the early governor Sir William Berkeley, of the three Ludwells and of 
William Lee; after 1780, there is no record of an acquisition from Green 
Spring. The Garden Book shows that Jefferson had no dealings with 
gardeners at Kingsmill, Carter’s Grove, Rippon Hall, or Queen’s Creek, 
the large plantations in the Williamsburg neighborhood. 

Thomas Johnson, Mercurius botanicus ... London, 1634. An account 
of a group of apothecaries who made a trip from London including Bath. 
On July 17, 1634, they visited the garden of George Gibbs [or Gibbes], 
surgeon of Bath, where they observed one hundred and twenty plants 
with list. Gibbs had visited Virginia and brought plants and seeds. 


H. W. Kew and H. E. Powell, Thomas Johnson, Botanist and Royalist. 
London, New York, 1932. See pp. 80, 81. 

John Lawson, 4 New Voyage to Carolina; Containing the Exact De- 
scription and Natural History of that Country... London, 1709. Same, 
London, 1714. Same, London, 1718. See the edition reprinted by 
Garrett & Massie, Richmond, Va., 1937, for the North Carolina Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America, edited by Francis L. Harriss. Law- 
son’s remarks on vegetables, fruits, trees, and crops of North Carolina 
should be compared with Beverley, Byrd and others. 

Alice G. B. Lockwood, Gardens of Colony and State; Gardens and 
Gardeners of the American Colonies and of the Republic before 1840. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons for the Garden Club of America, 1934. 
2 volumes. Folio. Elegantly and elaborately designed and executed 
in typography and contents, not superseded in its comprehensiveness by 
any later publication. The editor has succeeded in coordinating the 
many fragmentary, incidental references to colonial gardens with the 
few detailed accounts that survive. The section devoted to Virginia 
extends from page 34 to page 109 of volume 2, interspersed with many 
illustrations, some full page, reproduced from modern photographs and 
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early prints. She has taken each of thirty-eight estates and presented all 
the information she could collect from every source. This is the only 
attempt to construct in one contribution a survey of all that is known on 
the subject. In the general introduction there is a discussion of the 
English gardening books that were widely used in the colonies, including, 
of course, Virginia. The Bibliography which lists the books consulted 
in the section on Virginia is on pages 428 and 429, shows a wide range of 
reading, and covers the field of published works thoroughly. Since the 
notes and references in the section on Virginia indicate the sources 
which Mrs. Lockwood has used, the student of early gardens is referred 
to her volume, thus eliminating the necessity of repeating the titles of all 
her sources here. The colonial garden having been planned with relation 
to its environment, the volumes recently published discussing the early 
houses of Virginia will always be helpful; of these the volume by Thomas 
T. Waterman and John A. Barrows: Domestic Colonial Architecture of 
Colonial Virginia, 1932, and Mr. Waterman’s Mansions of Virginia, 1946, 
should be mentioned. 

J. C. Loudon, “The trees and shrubs introduced into England in the 
seventeenth century, according to Hortus Kewensis were as follows:” 
(J. C. Loudon, Arboretum et fruticetum Britannicum, vol. 1, pp. 49-52). 
Includes those introduced by Parkinson, the Tradescants, Wilmot, 
Evelyn, Chelsea Garden, Bishop Compton, Hon. C. Howard, Duchess of 
Beaufort, Lord Clarendon. 

Max Meisel, 4 Bibliography of American Natural History, the Pioneer 
Century, 1769-1865. Brooklyn, N. Y., Premier Publishing Co., 1924- 
1929. 3 vols. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, “A Discourse Dec. 6, 1813 . . . embracing a concise 
and comprehensive Account of the Writings which illustrate the botanical 
History of North and South America.” New York Historical Society 
Collections, vol. 2, 1814, pp. 149-215. 

John Parkinson, Paradisi in Sole. Paradisus terrestris. London, 1629. 
Parkinson had read John Smith’s writings, and refers to plants from 
Virginia. This edition has been faithfully and elegantly reprinted by 
Methuen & Co., London, 1904. 

John Parkinson, Theatrum Botanicum; The Theater of Plants Or an 
Herball of Large Extent. .. London, printed by Tho. Cotes, 1640. 

A copy of the above was found in the Burlington [N. J.] County 
Lyceum of History and Natural Science with the inscription “ex Bibilys 
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J. B. Banister in Virginia 1688” (William and Mary Quarterly, first 
series, VOl. 13, p. 289). 

Edward Randolph. The following letter of Edward Randolph, 
Surveyor General of Customs, who was at Jamestown in 1692 and 1693 
shows the effort of the English officials to collect American seeds: 
“Virginia Jan. 3. 1692/93 I send you a paper of seedes of what I found 
standing in the woods as I returned from New England to this place. 
There are black Haws of Virginia: some cotton seedes from N. Carolina. 
and some sena, which the Indians bruise and putting the Juce in warm 
water to make them vomitt. I have ordered some black walnutts to be 
sent by the bark by which I send this. Mr. London [Bishop Compton] 
will try experiments to make them grow. Mr. Banister the chiefe 
florist being dead here is no man understands the nature of names of 
the many hundreds growing here different from those in England. . . 


Ed Randolph 
To Mr. Blathwayt. Publications Prince Socy. Edward Randolph, 
vol. 7, pp. 425, 426. 


John Randolph (1727-1784), 4 Treatise on Gardening. By a Citizen of 
Virginia, John Randolph, Jr., 1727-1784. Reprinted from The American 
Gardener of John Gardiner and David Hepburn. Third edition, 1826. 
Edited by M. F. Warner. Reprinted by Appeals Press for the William 
Parks Club, Richmond, 1924 (William Parks Club Publications. 
Edited by E. G. Swem, No. 2). The “Introduction” by Miss Marjorie F. 
Warner brings out the few published mentions of kitchen gardening in 
colonial Virginia. John Randolph, the author, was a son of Sir John 
Randolph and was Attorney General of Virginia. He was a loyalist in 
the time of the Revolution and left Virginia for England, where he died 
in 1784. John Custis’ pleasure garden and Randolph’s kitchen garden 
were both south of Francis Street in Williamsburg, and separated by a 
third of a mile. 

Charles Earle Raven, John Ray Naturalist. His Life and Works. By 
Charles E. Raven, Master of Christ’s College, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1942. 

Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, The Old English Gardening Books. . . Lon- 
don, Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., 1924, 144 pages. Bibliography con- 
fined to the gardening manuals of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, 
Pp. 115-39. 
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W. M. Smallwood, Natural History and the American Mind. Columbia 
studies in American Culture, edited at Columbia University, New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1941. An extensive bibliography of manu- 
scripts and printed works, pp. 356-424. 

John Tradescant (1608-1662), known as the younger, Museum 
Tradescantianum; or a Collection of Rarities, Preserved at South Lambeth, 
near London... Printed by J. Grismond, 1656. 10, 179 pages. Re- 
printed at Oxford, 1925, but pages 74 to 178 omitted. According to 
Brown’s Genesis of U. S., p. 1032, John Tradescant, Jr., was in Virginia 
in 1637, observing the resources of Virginia and collecting plants. 

Edith Tunis Sale, Historic Gardens of Virginia. Compiled by the 
James River Garden Club, edited by Edith Tunis Sale, Richmond, Va., 
1930. 376 pages. Largely confined to description of the gardens as they 
are today. In each instance where there is surviving evidence of the 
original garden, mention is made of it. 
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APPENDIX I 


Daniel Parke Custis, the son, John Parke Custis, 
the grandson, and George Washington Parke Custis, 
the greatgrandson of John Custis of Williamsburg 


DANIEL PARKE CusTIS 


Daniel Parke Custis, son of John Custis of Williamsburg and Frances 
Parke was born at Queen’s Creek plantation, October 15, 1711, being 
the date stated by his wife for the inscription on his tombstone. Little is 
known of his early life. No surviving record of the College of William and 
Mary has his name as a student, nor is there any evidence in family 
papers that he was sent to England for education. His father John refers 
to his children Daniel and Frances affectionately, in somewhat favorable 
contrast to his brother-in-law William Byrd who mentions his children 
in a disinterested manner. At the age of twenty, we know that Daniel was 
paying his addresses to one “Miss Betty,” because there is a copy of a 
letter in the Custis letter-book, from the father John to the father of 
“Betty,” approving a proposed marriage, and indicating he would do his 
share in providing for the couple. We do not know who “Miss Betty” 
was. Mrs. Lee in the Memoir of her father mentions the tradition that 
Daniel’s father wished him to marry a daughter of William Byrd II. His 
marriage was postponed until he was thirty-eight years old, when he 
selected Miss Martha Dandridge of New Kent County. The date of the 
wedding, except the year, 1749, seems to have eluded researchers. The 
father John was not at first in favor of the marriage, because of the in- 
sufficient fortune of the intended bride. It was by the persuasion of a 
prominent attorney, James Power, that he finally gave his approval. 
Except a few minor bequests, Daniel received all the property of his 
father, who died in 1749, and he was also the sole executor. In the collec- 
tion of Custis papers in the Virginia Historical Society, there is much in 
regard to Daniel’s business relations with merchants in England, but 
almost nothing that reveals a glimpse of his personal life. His portrait, 
painted by John Wollaston, and now at Washington and Lee University, 
depicts a handsome, friendly, pleasing countenance and not at all serious. 
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There were four children born of this marriage: Daniel Parke, born 
November 1751, died February 19, 1754; Frances Parke, born April 12, 
1753, died June [ ?] 1757; Martha Parke, born , died June 19, 
1773; John Parke, born at White House, New Kent, 1755, died at 


Eltham, November 5, 1781. There has never been an indication that | 


this marriage was anything but a congenial and happy one. The couple | 


lived principally on the estate known as the White House on the Pamun- 
key River in New Kent County, a region at that time favorably known 
for its prosperous plantations and attractive homes, where the amenities 
of a well-ordered social life prevailed. At times they were living in 
Williamsburg on the property known later as the six chimney lot where 
the father John Custis had fixed his home, a brick house and garden; 
the house was dismantled many years ago, leaving the kitchen the only 
reminder of the former house group; the lot is now a part of the eastern 
portion of the Eastern State Hospital property, the whole of which 
recently by act of the General Assembly of Virginia has been deeded to 
the College of William and Mary. Daniel died intestate July 8, 1757, 
before he had settled his father’s estate. His property, of about fifteen 
thousand acres in several plantations, with cash and credits in Virginia 
and England constituted one of the most valuable estates in Virginia. 
In the division of this estate the widow received one third of all the 
personal property, and each of the two children one third; in addition the 
widow had her dower right in her lifetime to one third of all the real 
estate, mostly plantations. The courtship by George Washington of the 
widow Custis resulted in their marriage on January 6, 1759. On May |, 
1759, four months after his marriage, George Washington wrote to 
Robert Cary & Co., in London: “Address all letters which relate to the 
affairs of the late Daniel Parke Custis, Esqr. to me, as by marriage, I am 
entitled to a third part of that estate, and invested likewise with the care 
of the other two thirds by a decree of our General Court which I obtained 
in order to strengthen the power I before had in consequence of my wife's 
administration” (Fitzpatrick’s Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 319). 


In the sketch of G. W. P. Custis, the estimated amount is stated which| 


Mrs. Washington received from her first husband’s and her daughter's 
estates. She was indeed fortunate in having married a man who was 80 
honest, exact and able in handling the complicated affairs of the Custis 
estates. Washington had to clear up what was unadministered of the 


estate of John Custis, made difficult by the death of Daniel Parke Custis. 


He was in continual correspondence with merchants and agents in Eng- 
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land and with managers of the several scattered plantations in Virginia. 
The difficulties of travelling prevented a frequent inspection of the 
plantations. He had to depend upon managers who were indifferent in 
keeping accounts and in writing letters. The Custis properties were a 
cause of anxiety to him for the forty years of his life after his marriage. 
In a letter to George Mason, May 10, 1776, concerning the Custis estates, 
he says “I have never charged him [John Parke Custis] or his sister 
[Martha, died 1773] one farthing for all the trouble I have had in manag- 
ing their estates, nor for any expense they have been to me, notwith- 
standing some hundreds of pounds would not reimburse the monies I 
have actually paid in attending the public meetings in Williamsburg to 
collect their debts, and transact there several matters appertaining to the 
respective estates” (Fitzpatrick’s Writings of Washington, vol. 5, pp. 28, 
29). “Every farthing expended in behalf of the young gentleman [John 
Parke Custis] must undergo the inspection of the General Court in their 
examination of their guardianship accounts” (Fitzpatrick’s Writings 
of Washington, vol. 3, p. 50). The disastrous destruction by fire in 1865 
of the building in Richmond in which the General Court records were 
deposited has been mentioned in the sketch of John Custis. On account 
of the loss of those records, a full report of Washington’s management of 
the Custis estates may never be made, but something more than what 
has beem published is now possible. The Custis papers (some of which are 
illegible) in the Virginia Historical Society have been repaired, and may 
now be consulted; they include the two small volumes which relate 
to the specific estates of John Parke Custis and his sister Martha, 
and which have not been generally known by students of General 
Washington’s life. 

There is in the Library of Congress a photostat copy of an invoice 
book of Daniel Parke Custis in which are the orders to his English agents 
for plantation and personal supplies. This I believe to be in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Custis. After these entries, in an entirely different hand, 
on page 41, is this order: “One handsome tombstone of the best durable 
marble to cost about £100 with the following inscription and the arms 
sent in a piece of paper on it to wit: ‘Here [lies or rests] the body of 
Daniel Parke Custis, Esquire who was born the 15th day of October, 
1711 and departed this life the 8th day of July, 1757. Aged 45 years.’ ” 
His mother and two of his children were buried in the Custis family 
cemetery on the Queen’s Creek plantation, near the home in later years 
of Major Hugh Mercer Waller. Dr. L. G. Tyler, in the third volume of 
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the William and Mary Quarterly, first series, page 261, quotes Bishop 
William Meade as mentioning that there was in this burying ground also 
the tombstone of Daniel Parke Custis, but that it had been carried off, 
Dr. Tyler does not give his authority for this quotation from Meade, and 
it has not been found in Meade’s Old Churches. There being no record of 
the burial in New Kent, it is most likely that the body was placed in the 
Custis burial ground on the Queen’s Creek plantation; one of his children 
had been buried there about a month before. The tombstone next to the 
removed Custis stones in Bruton churchyard is, I believe, reconstructed 
of the fragments of that of Daniel Parke Custis. “On September 22, 
1784, administration with the will [of John Custis] annexed of the goods 
etc. left unadministered by Daniel Parke Custis was granted to Wakelin 
Welch, lawful attorney of Martha Washington for the use of said Martha 
Washington, formerly Custis, now residing at Virginia aforesaid, the said 
Daniel Parke Custis dying intestate” (Searle, 287, Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. Waters, vol. 1, p. 397). The catalogue of the library of 
Daniel Parke Custis, from a manuscript in the collection of the Virginia 
Historical Society was printed in the Virginia Magazine of History, 
vol. 17, 1909, pp. 404-12. There are three hundred thirty-two titles in the 
list, and about four hundred sixty volumes; the entry for some titles is 
not definite as to the number of volumes in the set. A good many of these 
titles appear also in the inventory of the library of John Parke Custis, the 
books being passed on from father to son. Five of the titles with the 
signature of John Custis are in the inventory of George Washington’s 
library. The best study of the plantation called White House and of the 
houses on it is by the late Reverend Arthur Gray in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History, vol. 42, pp. 229-40, with a picture of White House as 
it appeared in 1861, also of Chestnut Grove, the birthplace of Martha 
Dandridge; and in the continuation in volume 44 of the same magazine, 
p. 130. The original Custis house stood until the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Gray believes the second house was built about 
1820; this was burned in 1862; a third house on the same site was like- 
wise burned, about 1888. On the Jefferson and Fry map of 1751, “White 
House” is incorrectly located on the York River between the mouth of 
Ware Creek and Brick House. The same error in location appears on 
the John Henry map of 1770. 

Ruins of foundation of White House mansion, plate no. 2 in group 
of plates “Old Houses in New Kent County” vol. 17, William and Mary 
College Quarterly (2d series) page 284 ff; also plates no. 24, 25, iid., 
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p. 370. Plate 12 is of Rockahoc to which George Washington refers 
in his letters. 

The White House was in the midst of the military operations of both 
armies in the Peninsula campaign in May and June 1862. The following 
letters from correspondents of the New York Times describe the White 
House and some of the events that took place in and near it. Letter 
dated May 10, 1862, in issue of May 23, 1862; letter dated May 12, 1862, 
in issue of May 23, 1862; letter dated June 11, 1862, in issue of June 16, 
1862; letter, June 20, 1862, in issue of June 24; letter June 24, 1862, in 
issue of June 26. 

Dr. Malcolm Harris of West Point, Virginia, has given the following 
data on the White House plantation: the acreage at present is approxi- 
mately 3,000; it has remained in the ownership of the Custis and Lee 
families from the early eighteenth century until 1946, when it was sold by 
Dr. Bolling Lee to C. L. Woodward; the plantations on the Pamunkey 
above the White House are Foster’s Castle, Macon’s Island, Poplar 
Grove; below and adjoining it is the plantation Rockahoc, originally 
Fort Royal established by the General Assembly in 1646. 

In the Custis papers in the Virginia Historical Society library there is 
“A memorandum of the estate of Colo. Custis decest in York County.” 
This refers to Daniel Parke Custis, and was drawn up a short time after 
his death, when the estate was divided among the three heirs, the widow 
and two children. He died, in 1757, eight years after his father. The 
number of slaves and the total of the livestock could not have changed 
much in that time. The memorandum therefore gives us an idea of the 
Queen’s Creek plantation of the father’s period. There were three 
hundred and sixty-three horn cattle of which eleven were oxen; seventy- 
seven hogs, sixty-two sheep, seven horses, of which four are called “work 
horses.” There were seventy-seven slaves, twenty-six were men, twenty- 
two women, eleven boys, and eighteen “garls.” In this memorandum 
nothing is said about the land. We know from other sources that the 
total acreage of the Queen’s Creek plantation was three thousand three 
hundred thirty acres. 


Joun Parke Custis 


John Parke Custis, the son of Daniel Parke Custis and Martha 
Dandridge was born in 1755 at White House in New Kent County. 
After the second marriage of his mother, he lived at Mount Vernon, 
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where he received the thoughtful and affectionate attention of his 
mother and his stepfather. He seems to have had a happy childhood, 
enjoying the pleasures of life on a large plantation and engaging in the 
usual sports, and not taking life too seriously. At the age of fifteen he 
was sent to a small school in Caroline County, conducted by the Rev- 
erend Jonathan Boucher, and then when Boucher moved to Annapolis, 
Maryland, the boy accompanied him and lived in his home. Jack was 
not a scholarly type, was somewhat indolent, and gave his teacher 
and stepfather considerable anxiety. Some of his distaste for study was 
due to an unwise selection of subjects, and indifferent teaching, we may 
be sure. After being with Boucher for unequal periods in four years, he 
was sent to New York to attend King’s College. Although while there 
he was shocked by news of his sister’s death, he made some progress in 
his studies, and his teachers received a favorable opinion of his character 
and ability. Further plans for his attendance at college were broken by 
his marriage. The letters of Boucher and Washington about the boy’s 
education have led some biographers of Washington to present an un- 
favorable picture of Jack. Before his death at the age of twenty-six he 
had certainly shown signs of increasing stability and industry. Washing- 
ton tried to dissuade him from too early a marriage, but he made his own 
decision, and when he was twenty, married Eleanor Calvert, daughter of 
Benedict Calvert of Mount Airy, Maryland. In 1773, his estate was 
much increased by the death of his sister. When his stepfather was 
appointed commander of the American Army in 1775, he was thrown 
much on his own resources in the management of his scattered planta- 
tions. He was inclined to take risks in that period of inflated currency, 
and the General took great pains to instruct him, and warn him about 
possible danger. He was not actively engaged in connection with the 
American Army until the Yorktown campaign, where he was an aide 
to General Washington. He was a member of the House of Delegates of 
the General Assembly of Virginia from New Kent County in the spring 


and fall sessions of 1778, 1779, 1780 and the spring session of 1781. In_ 


the Yorktown campaign he contracted “camp fever,” and believing that 
his illness would be fatal, he asked to be carried to see the surrender of 
Yorktown on October 19, and said he would then die content. His wish 
was granted, and after seeing the spectacle of the surrender, he was 
removed to Eltham in New Kent County on the Pamunkey River, the 
seat of Burwell Bassett, who had married his mother’s sister. Here he 
died, and was buried on that estate. General Washington who was 
present at his bedside, was much affected by the scene, and there 
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expressed the determination that he would rear two of the four children, 
the son, G. W. P. Custis, and Nelly, one of the daughters. Mr. Custis 
died intestate, and thus difficulties arose in the settlement of his estate, 
tracing back to unadministered property of his grandfather John, and 
father Daniel Parke. It was necessary for the General and his wife to 
accept new responsibilities for their grandchildren. The boy, G. W. P. 
Custis, was heir to all his father’s plantations, subject to the one third 
life dower right of his mother who married as her second husband, Dr. 
David Stuart. The full history of the General’s management of the 
Custis estate may never be forthcoming, owing to the loss of the Gen- 
eral Court records, and also to gaps in the Fairfax County court records 
on the same subject. The appraisal of his personal property was de- 
livered into the Fairfax County Court in September, 1782, as £6559 
5s 6p, in which the books in his library were included. The inventory 
of the library has been published in Tyler's Quarterly, vol. 9, pp. 97-103. 
The original portrait of John Parke Custis and his sister Martha as 
children, painted about 1760 by Wollaston, is now at Washington and Lee 
University. There is a halftone cut of a miniature in Rupert Hughes’ 
George Washington the Rebel and the Patriot, p. 18; a portrait of Martha 
Custis the sister at sixteen in the same work, p. 18. The portrait of 
John Parke and his four children is reproduced in J. D. Sawyer’s Wash- 
ington, vol. I, p. 250. 

The age of John Parke Custis is usually given as twenty-eight at time 
of his death. There are two reasons why it is better to place the age at 
death as twenty-six. His sister, Frances Parke, was born April 12, 1753, 
and died in 1757. Mr. Wilson Miles Cary, a highly capable and consci- 
entious genealogist, gives his date of birth as 1755, but does not include 
the month or day. General Washington, in a letter to Osgood Hanbury 
& Co., June 1, 1774, writes “I always have and still do act as the guardian 
of Mr. Custis,”’ again in a letter of January 13, 1775, he refers to “my 
present ward’s property,” both indicating that Mr. Custis was not then 
twenty-one. The most convincing proof of his birth in 1755, is in 
Washington’s letter to Jonathan Boucher under date of May 30, 1768, 
in which he says “he is a boy of good genius, about fourteen years of 
age” (Fitzpatrick’s Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 287), indicating 
he was certainly thirteen, and would soon be, later in 1768, fourteen. 
This would place birth date late in 1754 or early 1755. On June 19, 
1775, Washington writes to J. P. Custis, “You must now take upon 
yourself the entire management of your own estate . . .” (Fitzpatrick, 
Writings of Washington, vol. 3, p. 296). The General was then leaving 
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to take command of the American army, and did not know when he 
would return, if ever. 


GEoRGE WASHINGTON PARKE CusTIS 


George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857) was the son of John 
Parke Custis (1755-1781), who was the son of Daniel Parke Custis 
(1711-1757), who married Martha Dandridge in 1749. As the widow 
Custis, her husband having died in 1757, she married George Washington 
January 6, 1759. Mrs. Washington’s first husband was the son of John 
Custis, the correspondent of Peter Collinson. Martha Dandridge was 
born at the plantation of Chestnut Grove on the Pamunkey River, 
June 2, 1731; she died at Mount Vernon, May 22, 1802. By her marriage 
to Daniel Parke Custis she had four children: Daniel Parke, Frances 
Parke, John Parke, and Martha Parke; the two eldest died young, 
before the death of their father; Martha Parke Custis died at Mount 
Vernon in 1773, leaving her brother John Parke Custis the only surviving 
child; Mrs. Washington’s first husband was born at Queen’s Creek planta- 
tion, York County, October 15, 1711, the son of John Custis and Frances 
Parke Custis, his mother being the daughter of Daniel Parke II; he 
died July 8, 1757, about eight years after his marriage; since his mother 
and two children were buried at the Queen’s Creek plantation, two miles 
north of Williamsburg, he was buried there also. The tombstones of these 
children and of their grandmother Frances Parke Custis were removed 
from the family burying ground in 1895 by the Magruder-Ewell Camp 
of Confederate Veterans of Williamsburg and placed in Bruton church- 
yard, Williamsburg. The writer has visited the site of this family ceme- 
tery, of which there is now no surface indication. It is in a field without 
any tombstone visible, in Camp Peary domain; is one third of a mile 
southeast of the house belonging to Thomas B. Mahone, one thousand 
yards southwest of road to Biglers (the old road to Rippon Hall), and 
one mile and a quarter due south from Magruder post office (not Fort 
Magruder). The original main house probably was near this cemetery, 
and was not standing in the memory of Thomas K. Ewan and William 
Baker. Mr. Ewan believes the house occupied by Major Waller, which 
stood near the present Mahone house, was the overseer’s house, and not 
the main Custis house. Both these men remember when the Custis 
tombstones were removed. William Baker who used to hunt in this 
region remembers the removal of the hroken stone erected for Daniel 
Parke Custis, now in Bruton churchyard, and also the plate that was 
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placed on this stone in Bruton, since removed. Daniel Parke Custis 
died intestate, the two surviving children, Martha Parke and John 
Parke each receiving one third of the personal property, and the latter 
all the real estate, subject to the life estate of one third, his mother’s 
dower right; the mother received also one third of the personal property. 
George Washington, upon marriage, according to the law of the time 
that the husband and wife are one, and the husband that one, acquired 
his wife’s share. Mr. Eugene E. Prussing, in his volume The Estate of 
George Washington, Deceased, published 1927, pages 93-7, makes the first 
attempt by one experienced in accounting and probate work to unravel 
the involved problems of the Custis properties. I summarize his valuable 
conclusion substantially as follows: The estate was one of the largest in 
Virginia. Exactly what it consisted of has long been doubtful and may 
never be entirely cleared up because the records of the General Court 
were destroyed by fire in Richmond in 1865. Each of the children of 
Daniel Parke Custis, Martha (Patsy) and John Parke received 
$33,487.15 and Mrs. Washington the same amount. One third of the net 
product of the lands and slaves had to be drawn upon by Washington 
for upkeep and taxes. He faithfully kept all accounts of the estates of 
the two children. In 1778 a full release of all dower right in all real 
estate was given to John Parke Custis, in return for an annual payment 
for life to General and Mrs. Washington of £525 or $2100 silver, which 
would represent a capital of about $35,000. When Patsy Custis died in 
1773, her estate of $33,487.15 which had increased to almost double 
under her stepfather’s management was inherited by her mother and 
brother in equal parts, and Mrs. Washington’s share, under the law, 
became her husband’s. 

G. W. P. Custis was born April 30, 1781, at Mount Airy, Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, his maternal grandfather’s home, about six 
months before the death of his father John Parke Custis who had 
married, February 3, 1774, Eleanor Calvert, the daughter of Benedict 
Calvert of Maryland; he was the youngest of four children, Elizabeth 
Parke, who married Thomas Law; Martha Parke, married Thomas Peter; 
Eleanor (Nelly) (1779-1852) who married, February 22, 1799, Lawrence 
Lewis, General Washington’s nephew. The mother of G. W. P. Custis 
married a second time, Dr. David Stuart, and had seven children; she 
died April 28, 1811. 

General and Mrs. Washington reared young Custis and his sister Nelly 
at Mount Vernon, treating them as their own children. The General 
says in a letter to Lawrence Lewis, September 20, 1799, “from the mo- 
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ment Mrs. Washington and I adopted the two youngest children of the 
late Mr. Custis,” the word “‘adopted” was used in a popular but not 
legal sense because there was no provision in English or Virginia law 
at that time for adoption of a child as we now think of it. In the Gen- 
eral’s will he refers to G. W. P. Custis as “the grandson of my wife and 
my ward”; Mrs. Washington, in her will, refers to him as her grandson. 
The conclusion must be that Washington himself and G. W. P. Custis 
both used the term “adopted” occasionally in a general and sentimental 
way, and it must be admitted most appropriately. 

The General in his will says “and whereas it has always been my 
intention, since my expectation of issue having ceased to consider the 
grandchildren of my wife in the same light as I do my own relations, 
and to act a friendly part by them, more especially by the two whom we 
have reared from their earliest infancy, namely Eleanor Parke Lewis, 
George Washington Parke Custis.” 

One may observe with considerable amusement the dignified and 
severe manner in which the General directed the education of the lively 
young gentleman, not too fond of study, in the letters that passed 
between them, when the boy was at Princeton, and St. John’s, November 
15, 1796 to January 22, 1799, and which have been printed in the Rec- 
ollections of Washington edited by Mrs. Lee; like every school boy young 
Custis had his excuses for inertia. The General was much disturbed by 
the boy’s indolence, and at one time considered his removal to William 
and Mary College, after his experience at Princeton and St. John’s. Ina 
letter to David Stuart, who married the boy’s mother, Washington 
writes, “The more I think of his entering William and Mary, unless he 
could be placed in the bishop’s family, the more I am convinced of its 
inutility on many accounts.” Lossing observes in his edition of the 
Recollections: ““The correspondence exhibits the old story of a youth of 
genius and fortune disappointing the hopes of his friends at College.” 
Mrs. Lee, in her Memoir of her father, says that he was the idol of his 
grandmother, Mrs. Washington; and Nelly, his sister, probably not an 
unbiased witness, says that he was spoiled by the grandmother. He prob- 
ably received too much attention from the hundreds of guests and visitors 
at Mount Vernon. Much might be said, therefore, in defense of a boy 
of whom so much was expected, and who lived in the stately atmosphere 
of Mount Vernon under the loving, but strict and positive discipline of 
so distinguished a foster father. After the death of Mrs. Washington, he 
began to develop the property of eleven hundred acres near Alexandria, 
which his father had purchased in 1775 from Gerard Alexander, and 
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which he named Arlington in honor of the plantation belonging to the 
Custis family, of Northampton County on the Eastern Shore of Virginia; 
he inherited, of course, the adjoining paternal estate of Abingdon, sub- 
ject to the dower right of his mother, Mrs. David Stuart; and in this 
neighborhood also was the tract of one thousand two hundred acres on 
Four Mile Run which General Washington had devised to him. As the 
only son, and according to the law at that time, he inherited all the rest 
of his father’s land, about fifteen thousand acres in different counties in 
Virginia. 

He married in 1804 Mary Lee Fitzhugh (1788-1853) of Chatham, near 
Falmouth, daughter of William Fitzhugh and Anne Randolph; his only 
surviving child of four daughters was Mary Anne Randolph Custis (Oct. 
1, 1808—-Nov. 5, 1873), who was married at Arlington, June 30, 1831 to 
Robert E. Lee (1807-1870). 

Although only a boy of nineteen at the time of the General’s death, and 
conspicuous for not having been energetic and attentive to business, he 
was named in the will as one of the executors. This trust he seems to have 
most faithfully performed, and was most thoughtful in the care bestowed 
upon his grandmother in her remaining years. He served as a volunteer to 
oppose the British army when it entered Maryland in 1814, and fought 
at the Battle of North Point as a private soldier. Mr. Custis died 
October 10, 1857, and was buried at Arlington. 

When Mr. Custis accepted the appointment of Counsellor of the 
American Antiquarian Society in the District of Columbia, Arlington 
was in the District. He revered the memory of General Washington, 
and manifested that veneration in his contributions on the General’s life, 
published in the National Intelligencer at intervals in a period of thirty 
years. These were collected and published after his death under the title 
Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington by G. W. P. Custis of 
Arlington. Compiled from files of the National Intelligencer, Washington, 
D.C. Printed by William H. Moore. 1859; 105 pages. This work was 
issued in an enlarged form of 644 pages, in 1860, and 1861, under the 
general supervision of Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who contributed a memoir 
of her father, and with copious and most valuable notes by Benson J. 
Lossing. The letters between the General and his ward, when the boy 
was at Princeton and St. John’s are included in this edition. The 
Memoir by Mrs. Lee is the most intimate and detailed account that we 
have of her father. 

He had some reputation as a playwright, having written Jndian 
Prophecy, Pocahontas, The Railroad, North Point or Baltimore Defended, 
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Eighth of January, and Pawnee Chief. Only the first two are extant in 
print. Although the Dictionary of American Biography treats him pri- 
marily as a playwright, he has a much more solid basis for consideration 
in American history as an improver of agriculture, and as the best 
known and most highly respected citizen of the District of Columbia for 
half a century. Nearly every distinguished foreigner who travelled in 
the United States, and the leading public men of this country were wel- 
comed and entertained at his house. He was frequently called upon to 
address public meetings. The volume on General Washington prepared 
from his contributions in the National Intelligencer has a distinct and 
permanent value as a source book on the subject. 

Some of his leisure he spent in painting scenes of the American 
Revolution for the walls of his house at Arlington: The Battle of Trenton; 
The Battle of Monmouth; The Battle of Princeton; Battle of Germantown; 
Surrender at Yorktown; Surrender of British Colors at Yorktown. ‘These 
examples of his artistic ability with the exception of one were scattered 
and presumably destroyed in the course of the occupancy of Arlington 
by Federal troops in 1861 to 1865; they were not of a high degree of 
merit, but of considerable value for their detail of features of persons 
familiar to Custis by observation and by his recollection of the stories 
of revolutionary patriots. Benson J. Lossing, in an article entitled 
“Arlington House” in Harper's Magazine, vol. 7, 1853, pp. 433-54, 
reproduces these paintings and describes them. The only one now 
known to exist is the Surrender at Yorktown, General Washington being 
the central figure, which was for a time in the City Hall of Alexandria; it is 
now in the George Washington Masonic National Memorial, in Alexandria. 

By his will printed in full in the Appendix to Prussing’s Estate of 
George Washington, Deceased, Mr. Custis left the Arlington estate to his 
daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee, for her life, the property then to go to his 
oldest grandson George Washington Custis Lee; to his second grandson, 
William Henry Fitzhugh Lee, when of age, the estate of White House in 
New Kent County, of about four thousand acres; to his third grandson, 
Robert Edward Lee, Jr., the estate Romancoke in King William County, 
of about four thousand acres; Smith’s Island in Northampton County, 
and all of his lands in Stafford, Richmond and Westmoreland Counties to 
be sold, in order to pay the legacies to his four granddaughters of $10,000 
each. The White House and Romancoke plantations to be worked and 
the proceeds to be used to help pay legacies to his granddaughters. After 
legacies were paid, and the estate clear of debt, then freedom to be given 
to all of his slaves. 
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“A genial and accomplished gentleman, simple and modest in de- 
meanor, unswerving in his integrity and friendships, a lover of all that 
was best in his fellow men and in the institutions of his country. He was 
such a man as historians ignore but mankind bestows its reverence and 
affection upon” (Karl Decker and Angus McSween, Historic Arlington, 
1892, p. 24). 

There is an original portrait of Custis, by Samuel Lovett Waldo, in 
the Corcoran Gallery; a full page reproduction appears in the volume 
prepared by the United States Quartermaster Corps entitled Arlington 
House and Its Associations, 1932, page 17. There is an engraved portrait, 
the frontispiece, from an original painting by Gilbert Stuart, in the 
Recollections. A photograph was taken of Mr. Custis, at Arlington 
House, in 1854, at the age of 73, by Col. B. F. Hawkes of Washington; this 
has been reproduced in John Ball Osborne’s Story of Arlington, 1899, page 8. 

Congress, by act of March 3, 1883, appropriated $150,000 for the 
purchase of the Arlington property. On March 31, 1883, G. W. C. Lee, 
grandson of G. W. P. Custis, conveyed title to the United States. By 
joint resolution of Congress, March 4, 1925, the Secretary of War was 
empowered to undertake the restoration of Arlington House and to 
put it in the condition it was prior to the War of 1861-1865. In 1929, the 
Quartermaster Corps began the work of restoration. By executive 
order, June 10, 1933, Arlington was turned over to the National Park 
Service, from the War Department. In “U.S. vs. Lee,” in 106 U. S. 
Supreme Court Reports, pp. 19-251, the legal complexities of the sale of 
Arlington are presented; see also Enoch A. Chase, “The Arlington Case 
Against the United States,” in the Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society, vol. 31-2, pp. 175-207. 


Writincs or G. W. P. Custis 


Letter [December 11, 1804] addressed to the Speaker [of the House of 
Representatives] enclosing sundry resolutions agreed to by the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria County, relative to the recession of the jurisdiction 
of that part of the territory of Columbia, which was ceded to the United 
States by the state of Virginia . . . (Washington, 1804] 6 pages. 

An address to the people of the United States, on the importance of 
encouraging agriculture and domestic manufactures . . . Together with 
an account of the improvements in sheep at Arlington, the native sheep 
of Smith’s Island, and the plans proposed of extending this valuable 
race of animals, for the benefit of the country at large . . . Printed by 
S. Snowden, 1808. 43 pages. 


Be 
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An address occasioned by the death of General Lingan, who was 
murdered by the mob at Baltimore. Delivered at Georgetown, Septem- 
ber 1, 1812. Boston, published by Bradford & Read, 1812. 16 pages, 
Reprinted in the Appendix to the Recollections. 

Oration by Mr. Custis, of Arlington; with an account of the funeral 
solemnities in honor of the lamented Gen. James M. Lingan. Illustrated 
by notes... Washington City, 1812. 36 pages. 

The celebration of the Russian victories, in Georgetown, District of 
Columbia; on the 5th of June, 1813. Including the oration of Mr. Custis 
and the address of Mr. Harper, etc. Georgetown, D. C. Printed by 
J. B. Carter, 1813. [57] pages. Reprinted in the Appendix to the 
Recollections. 

Oration at the celebration of the Russian victories, June 5, 1813, at 
Georgetown. Annexed the speech of Robert Goodloe Harper, 1813 
[No place of publication, 1813]. 16 pages. 

Oration . . . delivered at the celebration of the Russian victories, 
June 5, 1813. .. . To which is annexed the speech preceding the toast of 
Robert Goodloe Harper, esq. With the letter of Mr. Daschcoff, the 
Russian minister, to Mr. Custis, and Mr. Custis’ reply. 16 pages. 

Letter to Thomas Melville, president of the Berkshire Agricultural 
Society, Pittsfield, Mass. June 16, 1815. 2 pages. Autograph letter 
signed. In the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oration by Mr. Custis, of Arlington, delivered before the Washington 
Society of Alexandria, 22d Feb. 1820. Alexandria: pr. S. H. Davis, 
1820. I9 pages. 

Proceedings of a meeting [George W. P. Custis, chairman] of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, residing in the District of Columbia, 
assembled at the City Hall in Washington city [to express their sympathy 
for the people of Ireland] on Tuesday afternoon, the 2oth of June, 1826... 
Arranged and published by John Boyle, secretary of the meeting. 
Washington, Printed by P. Force, 1826. 31 pages. 

Washington’s son on Irish freedom. 1918 [Edited by Patrick E. 
Walsh, from pages 576-582, of The Catholic Mind, volume 16, number 
23] [Reprinted from the United States Catholic Miscellany, Aug. 12, 1826]. 

The Indian prophecy, a national drama, in two acts. Founded upon a 
most interesting and romantic occurrence in the life of General Washing- 
ton ... to which is prefixed, A memoir of the Indian prophecy, from the 
Recollections and Private Memoirs of the Life and Character of Washington. 
By the author of the Recollections. Georgetown, D. C., J. Thomas, 1828. 


35 pages. 
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Pocahontas; or The Settlers of Virginia, a national drama; in three 
acts. Performed at the Walnut Street theatre, Philadelphia, twelve 
nights, with great success . . . Philadelphia edition. [Philadelphia] 
C. Alexander, pr. 1830. 47 pages. 

This was reprinted in A. H. Quinn’s Representative American Plays, 
New York, 1917, pages 181-208; New York, 1930, pages 167-92; New 
York, 1938, pages 165-92. 

Oration delivered by the Hon. Henry S. Foote, on the fourth of July, 
1850, at Monument Place, with an introduction [including an address by 
George W. P. Custis]. Published by the National Monument Society. 
Washington, Printed by H. Polkinhorn, 1850. 24 pages. 

Recollections and private memoirs of Washington [compiled from 
files of the National Intelligencer] . . . Washington, D. C., Printed by 
W. H. Moore, 1859. 104 pages. 

Memoirs of Washington, by his adopted son, George Washington 
Parke Custis, with a memoir of the author, by his daughter [Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee]; and illustrative and explanatory notes, by Benson J. 
Lossing . . . [Philadelphia] Edgewood Publishing Company [1859] 644 
pages. 

The same. New York, Derby & Jackson, 1860. 644 pages. 

The same. Philadelphia, J. W. Bradley, 1861. 644 pages. 

The same. Philadelphia, William Flint [no date]. 644 pages. 

An edition with the title Life of Washington . . . edited by B. J. 
Lossing and C. W. Brown, was published in 1902 at Chicago by the 
Vosbrink Mercantile Company. 

Letter to Thomas Carberry in Magazine of American History, vol. 13, 
1885, p. 583. 

There are short contributions by Mr. Custis in vol. 1, p. 380, vol. 2, 
p. 255, and vol. 7, p. 51, of the American Farmer. 

Two letters of Mr. Custis in Emmet collection are in the N. Y. Public 
Library. 

In the course of this study of John Custis, there has come to light a 
remarkable series of letters of G. W. P. Custis to his friend, Mr. Francis 
Nelson, 1844-1856, concerning the method of farming on the White 
House plantation. These letters, now deposited in the Library of 
William and Mary College, add much to our information about Mr. 
Custis, and especially about his efforts to improve the cultivation of the 
White House and Arlington plantations. 
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APPENDIX II 


Journeys of John Bartram in Virginia, 


1737-1762 


“It must be borne in mind that well established and comfortable roads 
in his time were to be found mainly near large centers of population and 
ran out from these into sparsely settled, remoter regions. These roads 
frequently amounted to little more than well-marked trails, in many 
cases following those used by the Indians. When these roads ceased, the 
traveler was obliged either to continue along less marked Indian trails 
or to enter the untracked wilderness. To the botanist, the object sought 
was not primarily a route of travel from one place to another but rather 
access to regions in which rare or interesting plants might be found. 
Accordingly, in trying to make clear to friend Peter Collinson some of 
the problems of the collector, he says that his route led him usually into 
regions in which travel was difficult and often dangerous. He writes 
in the same vein to Alexander Catcot in 1742, ‘thee may suppose that I 
am often exposed to solitary and difficult travelling, beyond our in- 
habitants, and often under dangerous circumstances, in passing over 
rivers, climbing over mountains and precipices amongst the rattle- 
snakes, and often obliged to follow the track or path of wild beasts for 
my guide through these desolate and gloomy thickets.’ ” R. H. True: 
Bartonia, special issue, supplement to No. 12, 1931, pp. 13, 14. 

“Some of the difficulty of corresponding in those times of uncertain 
travel and of wars in progress on sea and on land is realized when John 
complains that he prepared and sent three copies of the journal of one 
journey before one reached England. The two earlier copies went in 
boats picked up by French privateers.” Jbid., p. 18. 


Journey To EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA 


1737 


The Eastern Shore trip by Bartram, 1737, is well proved by the follow- 
ing references in Darlington; they are presented here from letters of 
Collinson to Bartram because some students have not differentiated this 
trip from that of the fall of 1738, of eleven hundred miles through 
Virginia. March 14, 1737, “he Lord Petre thinks with me, that to make 
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a turn through your three lower counties [present Delaware] and then 
along the sea coasts of the Eastern Shore to the capes [Northampton 
County, Virginia], and then return around the bay home, leaving the 
Western Shore of Maryland and Virginia for another time” (p. 91); 
March 22, 1737, “two letters for thee, and two more to gentlemen, my 
particular friends, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland... James Holliday 
on Chester River and George Robins on Choptank River . . .” (p. 94); 
May 20, 1737, “I presume thee continues thy resolution for thy intended 
progress through the lower counties to the Capes, and then around the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland home” (p. 97); Aug. 12, 1737, “Pray does 
thou take a trip to the Eastern Shore in the fall” (p. 100); Jan. 27, 1738, 
“T had the pleasure of thine from Maryland. I am glad my friends were 
kind to thee” (p. 110); April 6, 1738, “I am glad that thee met with such 
civil treatment in thy expedition through the Eastern Shore; and that 
thee found such variety of plants” (p. 117); Feb. 17, 1737 [should be 
1738], “I a little wonder that the eastern seashore, nor the island, 
afforded no shells” (p. 89). 


Journey THROUGH VIRGINIA 


via Fredericksburg, Dragon Swamp, Claytons, 
Williamsburg, Dungeness, Vale of Virginia 


1738 

There has been some perplexity as to this journey owing to the incor- 
rect dating of a letter of Collinson to Bartram, in Darlington, and to the 
arrangement out of its chronological order of an undated letter of 
Collinson to Bartram, also in Darlington. The letter of February 17, 
1737, should be February 17, 1738; the writer says “as thee designs for 
Virginia in the fall, I have sent circular letters to all my friends . . . 
proceed along the Western Shore of Maryland first, and so to Williams- 
burg, and then up into the country, and so back as thou proposed”’; a 
proof that this is 1738 and not 1737 is the following in the same letter “I 
a little wonder that the eastern seashore, nor the island, afforded no 
shells”; the trip to the Eastern Shore down to the Capes was made in 
the fall of 1737 (Darlington, p. 89, also pp. 94, 97, 100, 110, 117). In the 
letter as printed of February, 1737 [1738], Collinson followed the old 
style, instead of 1737/38, and Darlington did not change it. The letter 
from Collinson to Bartram, without a date, Darlington has placed on 
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page 112, between a letter of January 27, 1738, and one of April 6, 1738; 
it should be in chronological order, after the letter of February 7, 1739 
(Darlington, p. 126), for in that letter he says, “I long for next ship to 
hear of thy Virginia expedition,” that is to receive the journal; he had 
already in his letter of January 26, 1739, said he was pleased with 
Bartram’s letter telling of his arrival home from the Virginia expedition. 
In the undated letter (Darlington, p. 112) he says: “I now come to take 
notice of thy journal. I wish thee had been more particular . . . it was 
very agreeable to me to hear that my friends were kind to thee... but I 
should have been glad to have had thy particular observations on them 
and their families, and their dwellings, and their tastes in life.” 
Collinson always distinguished between a letter from Bartram an- 
nouncing his arrival home and a journal, which reached him sometime 
later. Accompanying the journal of the Virginia trip Bartram sent a 
map, for Collinson says (Darlington, p. 113), ““Thy map was very inform- 
ing, and gave a pretty idea of thy journey.” What a treasure this journal 
with the map would be today, giving the account of a botanist’s ob- 
servations through a primitive wilderness from Dungeness to the head of 
the Rappahannock, as he says, but probably the head of the Rapidan, 
then over the Blue Ridge into and north through the Valley back to his 
Pennsylvania home. We know that Collinson passed the letters and 
journals of Bartram around to his friends and patrons, Lord Petre, Dr. 
Fothergill, Dr. Solander, and others; this particular Virginia journal has 
never been found, but it may sometime be discovered in English family 
archives or in the collections deposited in universities and learned socie- 
ties. Without the journal we can only conjecture the details of the trip 
because the letters about it that survive are brief. Following the main 
travelled road from his home near Philadelphia around the western 
shore of the Chesapeake, he certainly went into Anne Arundel County, 
where the Gover family lived, and to whom he refers, and then on down 
to Port Tobacco on the Potomac, and from there to the nearest ferry, 
Cedar Point opposite Hooe’s Ferry, in King George County, Virginia, 
and from there to Fredericksburg, where we know he was from his own 
statement; or instead of heading toward Cedar Point he might have 
taken the only other main road, which led to Frazier’s Point or Addison’s 
in Maryland, opposite Hunting Creek Warehouse, near modern Alex- 
andria, and taking the ferry there, gone over the road to Dumfries, 
Falmouth, to Fredericksburg, then down the south shore of the Rappa- 
hannock to a point below the present Tappahannock, but not so far 
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down as Urbanna, because he missed Dr. John Mitchell who was there, 
and whom he would have met had he gone to Urbanna; turning to the 
southeast over the old bridge at Dragon Swamp, then to John Clay- 
ton’s house, Windsor, in Gloucester County at that time, and near 
the Piankatank River, and from there to Gloucester Town opposite 
Yorktown, and then on to Williamsburg. After visiting John Custis he 
probably took the road to Barrett’s Ferry, crossed the Chickahominy 
and then to Westover to see William Byrd II. From Westover up to the 
site of Richmond, and beyond about thirty miles to Dungeness estate 
on the banks of the James River, the home of Isham Randolph. From 
there with a servant guide, Cornelius, furnished by Randolph, he made 
for the head of the Rappahannock or Rapidan, and from that point to 
the nearest gap in the Blue Ridge, and so into the Great Vale, following 
the Shenandoah to the Potomac and crossing into Maryland, keeping 
between the North and South Mountains on into Pennsylvania, a 
journey of eleven hundred miles in five weeks. 

Although the journal is missing, we are fortunate in having the short 
letter of Bartram, about the trip, to Collinson December, 1738, in 
Darlington, pp. 120-2, and the letter of Bartram to Dr. John Mitchell of 


June 3, 1744, in Darlington, pp. 363, 364. 


Journey THROUGH VIRGINIA 
to North and South Carolina, and Return the Same Route 


1760 


The only evidence we have that Bartram made a trip through tide- 
water Virginia in 1760 is the mention of his visit to John Clayton, in 
Clayton’s letter to Bartram of July 23, 1760 (Darlington, p. 407): “When 
I had the pleasure of your agreeable company here”; and again in Clay- 
ton’s letter to Bartram, February 23, 1761: “glad to hear that you are 
perfectly well recovered of your troublesome cough and fever. I assure 
you I was under a great deal of concern for your going away with such a 
disorder upon you” (Darlington, p. 429). We know that Bartram was in 
Charleston, S. C. in March, 1760, from letters of Alexander Garden to 
Ellis on March 21, and March 25, 1760, saying that Bartram was there 
(Darlington, p. 41). Just how he travelled from Philadelphia to Charles- 
ton and back we do not know for certain, because the letters in Darling- 
ton do not mention the method of travelling. He kept a journal of the 
trip and sent it to Collinson who praised it (Darlington, p. 234). The 
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journal is not extant. What a valuable addition to our early travel 
literature it would be. The fact that he was at John Clayton’s home in 
Gloucester, now Mathews, County, Virginia, early in the summer of 
1760, would indicate that he stopped there on his return trip from 
Carolina. He may have gone down over the same route. A good reason 
for believing that he made this whole trip, both ways, by horseback is 
Collinson’s suggestion when Bartram was planning his trip south, to 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida in 1765, “whether it will not be 
better to go by sea to Carolina, taking thy son or a servant with thee 
and there hire horses for the expedition, than taking so long a journey 
by land, over and over again, without meeting with anything new, this 
must be submitted to thy better judgment and experience to determine” 
(Darlington, p. 269). This suggestion of going by sea to Charleston, 
which was followed by Bartram, strengthens the argument that he had 
not gone that way before, and that the journey to Charleston in 1760 
was by land both ways. 

On this trip to Charleston, S. C., 1760, Bartram would have followed, 
both going and returning, somewhat the same route so far as Williams- 
burg as in 1738, when he visited John Custis. On the 1738 trip, however, 
he did not go south of Williamsburg. The main highway from Phila- 
delphia to Charleston avoided the Piedmont as much as practicable, 
approximating the coast line, and using a number of ferries. Bartram’s 
visit to John Clayton would have taken him on a side trip of thirty to 
fifty miles. The post road was in general identical with this highway. 
The following is the outline of this main highway taken from the Virginia 
Almanac of 1759. 


Philadelphia Annapolis 
Derby London Town Ferry 
Chester Queen Anne’s 


Naaman’s Creek 
Brandy-Wine Ferry 
Christeen Ferry 
Newcastle 

Elk River 
North-East 
Principio Iron Works 
Susquehanna Ferry 
Gun Powder Ferry 
Patapsco Ferry 


Upper Marlborough 

Charles-Town in Maryland com- 
monly called Port Tobacco 

Hooe’s Ferry in Virginia 

Southern’s Ferry 

Temple’s Ferry 

Claiborne’s Ferry 

Chiswell’s Ordinary 

Williamsburg 

Hog Island Ferry on James River 
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Isle of Wight Court House Lockwood’s Folly 
Nansemond Court House Shallot River 

Bennet’s Creek Bridge Eastermost end of Long Bay 
Edenton Westermost end of Long Bay 
Bell’s Ferry on Chowan Sound Lewis John’s on Winea 
Bath-Town on Pamplico River Jenderson’s on Santee 
Graves’ Ferry on News River Cooper River Ferry 
Whittock River Goose Creek Bridge 
New-River Ferry Charles-Town 


New Town on Cape Fear River 


Journey To AND SoutH CAROLINA 


and Return Through the Western Parts of Those Colonies, 


Southwestern Virginia and the Valley of Virginia 
1762 

Bartram was not content until he had explored western South and 
North Carolina, and what we now call southwestern Virginia. In a 
letter to his half brother, William Bartram, Sr., who was living at Cape 
Fear, N. C., December 27, 1761, he says, “I have a great mind to drink 
next fall out of the springs at the head of Cape Fear River and Pedee” 
(Darlington, p. 420). He undertook the trip in the fall of 1762, and 
covered a wide range, exploring territory that no scientific observer had 
been in before. In a letter November 9, 1762, to his sons, Moses and 
William, who were then at Cape Fear, he says, “I am now returned home 
in good health”; the remainder of the letter describing the journey in 
Georgia, central South Carolina, and then to the Moravian settlement 
at Salem in North Carolina, to the head of Yadkin, head of New River, 
and then on to the mine [lead mine], to Fort Chesel [Chiswell] near 
present Wytheville, Virginia “towards Holston’s River; then to the 
Ferry, thirty miles, where it was three hundred yards broad. It was 
quite dark before we got to the house. The next day we travelled till 
dark, and went supperless to bed, on the ground, by the east branch of 
New River. Set out early and by noon my guide parted with me, and 
I set forward alone; being obliged to my guide, and very thankful to 
Providence, being now on the branches of Staunton [or Roanoke River] 
and amongst the inhabitants” (Darlington, p. 423). From this point 
somewhere in the region of the present city of Roanoke he journeyed 
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through the Great Vale, which he loved, back home to Philadelphia. 
On May 10, 1763, Collinson acknowledges the receipt of Bartram’s 
letter of October 31, 1762, “with the rare plants in Eden [those obtained 
from the Carolina and western Virginia trip] I acknowledge thy piece 
of natural history of the countries thou passed through; and the map 
annexed is both entertaining and informing” (Darlington, p. 249). This 
journey was a fruitful one. Collinson adds “with what amazement and 
delight, I, with Doctor Solander, surveyed the quire of specemins. He 
thinks near half are new genera” (ibid.). It was not until August 19, 
1764 (Darlington, p. 265), that Bartram sent the journal of his Carolina 
and New River journey to Collinson; he asks Collinson to allow Solander 
to peruse it. There is no mention of the receipt of the journal by Collin- 
son, and no comment about it by anyone, in Darlington. It may be that 
it was destroyed, or perhaps buried in some collection of papers waiting 
to be discovered; covering so vast a territory, at such an early period, the 
journal if found would rank as one of the memorable original narratives of 
American history and travel, fully equal in significance to the journal of 
1765, and to William Bartram’s journal of 1773-1774. 


OTHER JOURNEYS OF BARTRAM IN VIRGINIA 


Bartram made several journeys to the Great Vale. He was in the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1738, also in the spring of 1762, on his return from 
the Carolinas by way of the Moravian settlement, New River and head of 
Staunton River. The letter of Collinson, February 10, 1756, would 
indicate a trip in the fall of 1755 (Darlington, 203). There were others. 
A horseback ride through Southern Pennsylvania, Central Maryland into 
Northern Virginia would not be as hazardous or as inconvenient as the 
long rides through unsettled regions, and was undertaken occasionally. 
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APPENDIX III 


Calendar of Letters of Peter Collinson 
and John Custis, 1734-1746 


The letters of Peter Collinson, now in the library of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, are all dated; in the course of most of the letters, the 
writer acknowledged the receipt of the letters of Custis, mentioning their 
dates. It is by the dates acknowledged in the Collinson letters that the 
editor has been able to assign dates to the Custis letters. Not one of the 
Custis letters in the letter-book has the day of month assigned to it, and 
a few do not indicate the year; these letters in the letter-book vary in 
completeness; some are rather complete copies and others are drafts. 
Five letters of Collinson in this series are wanting, not being among 
those presented to the Society by G. W. P. Custis. For some reason, 
thirteen of the letters by Custis were not entered in the letter-book, and 
therefore do not appear in the printed series. 


LETTERS OF COLLINSON 


it 
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Jan. 31, 1743/44 . . here 

this is the only one fend of two or three said to 

have been written in Collinson’s letter of April 2, 1744 
May 12, 1745 


LETTERS OF JOHN CusTIS 
Two letters were received by Collinson before his letter of October 20, 
1734 was written, of which one is the letter printed; there is no date, but 
probably the summer of 1734. The other letter is not in the letter-book. 


Sept. 5, 1735 
Sept. 10, 1735 
July 29, 1736 ithe . here 
Sometime between Aug. s, and Sept. 23, 1736 . here 


two letters mentioned by Collinson Dec. 25, 
1736, are believed to be the two preceding 


Aug. 28, 1737 « « 
Oct.4,37997 . . « Wanting 
Sometime before Joly 18, 738 « 
Aug. 12, 1739 . here 
May 22, or May 24, 1740 one o hove, the other wanting 


Sometime after April 20, 1741 » oii dni 
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Summer of 1741 

May 2, 1742 

Aug. 10, 1742 

Sept. 26, 1742 

Sept. 15, 1743 

Undated letter mentioned by Collinson, 
May 2, 1745 

Undated letter mentioned by Collinson, 
Feb. 20, 1745/46 


here 
here 
wanting 
wanting 
wanting 


wanting 


wanting 
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Footnotes 


1 In the letter of December 15, 1735, Collinson refers to Custis and to others devoted to 
plant life and gardening as “Brothers of the Spade.” 


? The letters of Collinson were presented in 1819 by G. W. P. Custis, of Arlington House, 
Virginia, to the American Antiquarian Society; the letters of Custis are copies from his 
letter-book in the Library of Congress. Mr. Custis was elected a counsellor of the American 
Antiquarian Society for the District of Columbia in 1819. In acknowledging this honor 
he wrote, “I . . . will endeavour to promote the views and wishes of the Society so far as the 
limited resources of the District of Columbia will afford. I have some botanical letters, from 
the celebrated Peter Collinson of London, to my great grandfather (about a century ago) 
touching the indiginal plants of Virginia, which I will forward by the first opportunity.” 


3 For the leading events in Collinson’s life I gratefully acknowledge the use of data in two 
biographies recently published: The Life of Peter Collinson, by Norman G. Brett-James, 
1925; and Chapter 13 in Richard Hingston Fox’s Dr. John Fothergill and his Friends. 
Considerable additional information has come to light since the publication of these 
volumes. An appraisal of the two books, and of other contributions on Collinson, appears 
in a bibliographical note at the end of this contribution. 


* February 13, 1753. “From my country cottage, called Ridgeway House. Under that 
title it is to be found in our old maps; so I conclude it little less than 200 years standing; 
but yet is a tolerable dwelling.” Collinson to Bartram, Darlington, p. 189. 


5 See the Bibliographical note with caption “Bartram and Collinson.” 


6 Eighth Lord Petre, of Thorndon, Essex, who died in 1742, aged twenty-nine. There is 
a sketch of him in the Dublin Review, vol. 155, p. 307, by J. Britten. 


7 Charles Lennox, second Duke of Richmond (1701-1750), grandson of Charles II. 
8 Tenth Duke of Norfolk (1720-1786). 
® John Russell, fourth Duke of Bedford (1710-1771). 


10 Brett- James, pp. §1-4, quotes from a pamphlet by Collinson, a copy of which he says 
is in the British Museum; since he does not give the title, with imprint, it has not been 
possible to consult a copy for purpose of checking the accuracy of the quotation. 


4 Some of the correspondents were: James Alexander of New York. Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
titular governor of Virginia, 1759-1768. Johann Ammann (1707-1742), professor of 
botany at St. Petersburg. Duke of Argyll, died April 15, 1761, aged 79 years. David 
Barclay (1681-1769), banker, merchant trading in America. John Bartram (1699-1777) of 
Kingsessing, Pennsylvania, botanist, horticulturist. William Bartram, son of John 
Bartram. Dr. J. Bevis. Dr. Thomas Birch (1705-1766), historian and biographer. Her- 
mann Boerhaave (1668-1738), professor of botany and medicine at Leyden. Dr. Thomas 
Bond (1712-1784) of Maryland. William Bowles (1705-1780) of Alicante and Bilbao in 
Spain. Joseph Breintnall, merchant of Philadelphia, first Secretary of Library Company. 
Dr. Samuel Brewer, died 1743, botanist. Henton Brown, London banker. Comte de 
Buffon (1707-1788), naturalist. William Bull (1683-1755), Lieutenant Governor of South 
Carolina, 1738-1755. Third Earl of Bute (1713-1792), statesman. William Byrd II 
(1674-1744) of Westover, Virginia planter. Mark Catesby (1679-1749), naturalist. 
Dr. Samuel Chew, of Philadelphia, Chief Justice for Lower Counties, father of Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, Benjamin Chew. J&pn Clayton (1685-1773) of Virginia, botanist. 
Alexander Colden of New York. Cadwalader Colden (1688-1776), physician, botanist, 
politician, Lieutenant Governor of New York, 1761-1776. David Colden of New York. 
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John Colden of New York. Benjamin Cook, of Newport, Isle of Wight, cousin of Peter 
Collinson. George Croghan, died 1782, Indian trader and agent in Pennsylvania. Eman- 
uel Mendez de DaCosta (1717-1791), conchologist, librarian, Royal Society. Francis Dales, 
of Providence, Nassau, Bahamas, drowned, 1733(?). Demidoff (1710-1786), proprietor 
of Siberian iron mines. J. J. Dillenius (1687-1747), first professor of botany at Oxford 
University. ‘Thomas Dimsdale (1712-1800), physician. Arthur Dobbs (1689-1765), 
Governor of North Carolina, 1754-1765. Charles Dubois, died 1740, treasurer East India 
Company. Paul Dudley (1675-1751), naturalist, Chief Justice of Massachusetts. George 
Edwards (1693-1773), naturalist. Jared Eliot (1685-1763), clergyman, physician, of 
Connecticut. John Ellis (1710-1776), naturalist. Cadwalader Evans, physician of Phila- 
delphia. Francis Fauquier, governor of Virginia, 1758-1768. Martin Folkes (1690-1754), 
antiquary, man of science. John Fothergill (1712-1780), eminent physician of London. 
Benjamin Gale (1715-1790), physician of Connecticut. Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
of Philadelphia, philosopher, statesman. Roger Gale (1672-1744), antiquary. Alexander 
Garden (1730-1791), physician and naturalist of Charleston, South Carolina. Johann 
Georg Gmelin (1709-1755), German botanist, professor of botany and natural history at 
St. Petersburg, 1731-1747; his nephew Samuel G. Gmelin (1744-1774) may also have been 
a correspondent. James Gordon, professional gardener in Mile End Road. Reverend 
William Gostling (1696-1777), antiquary. Robert Gover, of Maryland. George Graham 
of Pennsylvania. J. F. Gronovius (1690-1760), collaborator with John Clayton on the 
Flora Virginica. Stephen Hales (1677-1761), father of vegetable physiology. Capel 
Hanbury, cousin of John Hanbury, and in partnership with him. George Hanbury, 
died 1769, silk merchant. John Hanbury, died June 22, 1758, “well known throughout 
Europe as the greatest tobacco merchant of his day, perhaps in the world,” member of 
Ohio Company. Osgood Hanbury, died 1784, son of John Hanbury. Doctor Hill of London 
Town, on western shore of Maryland. Earl of Holderness. James Holliday, on Chester 
River, Maryland. First Baron Holland (Henry Fox, 1705-1774). Lord Hyde, statesman. 
Pierre d’Incarvile, of the Jesuit mission in Peking, China. Bernard de Jussieu (1699-1777), 
Jardin du Roi, Paris. Peter Kalm (1715-1779) Swedish botanist, traveler in America. 
Dr. John Kearsley (1684-1772), physician and architect, of Philadelphia. Dr. Key of Leek 
in Staffordshire. Eighth Earl of Kinnoul (Thomas Hay) (1710-1787), English ambassador 
in Portugal. Thomas Knowlton (1692-1782), gardener to Duke of Devonshire. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lamboll of Charleston, S. C. Lady Emily Lennox, daughter of second Duke of 
Richmond, great-granddaughter of Charles II. Smart Lethieullier (1701-1760), antiquary. 
John C. Lettsom (1744-1815), eminent physician of London. Linnaeus (1707-1778), 
“Immortal Swede.” James Logan (1674-1751), Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, 1731-1739, acting governor, 1736-1738. Charles Lytellton (1714-1768), Bishop 
of Carlisle, antiquary. Philip Miller (1691-1771), editor of Gardener's Dictionary. John 
Mitchell, died 1768, naturalist of Urbanna, Virginia and London. Dr. Mounsey, physician 
to the Czarina. Duke of Newcastle (1693-1768). Tenth Duke of Norfolk (1720-1786). 
Israel Pemberton (1715-1774), Quaker merchant, philanthropist, of Philadelphia. Thomas 
Penn (1702-1775), one of the proprietors of Pennsylvania. Thomas Pennant (1726-1798), 
traveler, naturalist, antiquary. Eighth Lord Petre, died in 1742, aged 29. Ninth Lord Petre. 
J. de Ponthieu, of Grenada. Lord Powis. Isham Randolph (1685-1742). Charles Read, 
of New Jersey. Dr. Richard Richardson (1663-1741), botanist. Second Duke of Richmond 
(Charles Lennox) (1701-1750), grandson of Charles II. Third Duke of Richmond (Charles 
Lennox) (1735-1806). George Robins, on Choptank River, Maryland. Fourth Earl of 
Rochford (1717-1781), English ambassador to Spain. Alexander Russell (1715-1768), 
physician of Aleppo. Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1752), physician and naturalist. Dr. D. C. 
Solander (1736-1782), botanist. Peter Sonmans of Albany, N. Y. Thomas Story (1670?- 
1742), eminent Quaker preacher of the eighteenth century. William Stukeley (1687- 
1765), physician and antiquary. Henry Trelawney, of Butshead, near Plymouth, aide to 
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the Duke of Marlborough. Thomas Tritton, banker. Robert Uvedale (1642-1722), school- 
master and naturalist. Sir Charles Wager (1666-1743), first Lord of the Admiralty, 1733- 
1742. Richard Walker (1679-1764), founder of the Physic Garden at Cambridge. John 
Warner (1673-1760), horticulturist. Christopher Witt (1675-1765), physician, “conjurer” 
of Philadelphia. 

On page 54 Brett-James prints the list of sixty subscribers to parcels of seeds ordered 
from Bartram for the period 1736 to 1766. Collinson attended to all the correspondence 
with Bartram and patrons in England, accepting it as a duty, and not expecting or re- 
ceiving any renumeration. A few of the subscribers mentioned more frequently than the 
others by Collinson are included in the foregoing list of correspondents; the remaining 
subscribers, might with propriety, be also included in that list. On page 118 Brett-James 
refers to “Alison the well known botanist of Thaxted Grange” as a friend and correspond- 
ent, but this Alison is fictitious, an invention of Southey. 


” Humphry Marshall (1722-1801), cousin of John Bartram, born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania; author of Arbustrum Americanum; the American Grove, or an Alphabetical 
Catalogue of Forest Trees and Shrubs, Natives of the American United States. . . . 1785. 


% William Darlington (1782-1863), born in Chester County, Pennsylvania; author of 
Flora Cestrica, Reliquiae Badwinianae, American Weeds and Useful Plants, and other 
botanical works. See general Bibliographical note. 


™“ Dr. Asa Gray published a review of Darlington’s volume in the American Journal of 
Science, 2d series, vol. 9, 1850, pp. 85-105. About two-thirds is devoted to extracts from 
characteristic letters, with strong appreciative comment on Bartram and Marshall, “the 
two earliest and self-taught American botanists,” and with high praise for Darlington’s 
diligence as editor. 


46 Colonel Robert Carr, proprietor of the Bartram Garden, had married a granddaughter 
of John Bartram. 


1% In 1906 was published the following: Alice Mapelsden Keys, Cadwalader Colden; a 
Representative Eighteenth Century Oficial, New York, 1906. Copyright by Macmillan & 
Co., but name of publisher does not appear in imprint; a thesis for Columbia University. 
This mentions the correspondence of Collinson and Colden on botanical subjects, but the 
book is devoted, in great part, to the political life of Colden. Collinson at times was helpful 
politically to Colden. See The Letters and Papers of Cadwalader Colden, vol. 6, pp. 288, 289, 
New York Historical Society Collections, 1922. 


17 “Peter Collinson, whose pious memory ought to be a standing toast at the meetings 
of the Horticultural Society, used to say that he never knew an instance in which the 
pursuit of such pleasure as the culture of a garden affords, did not either find men tem- 
perate and virtuous, or make them so. And this may be affirmed as an undeniable and not 
unimportant fact relating to the lower classes of society, that wherever the garden of a 
cottage, or other humble dwelling is carefully and neatly kept, neatness and thrift, and 
domestic comfort will be found within doors.” Robert Southey, The Doctor etc., by the 
late Robert Southey. Edited by his son-in-law John Wood Warter. New ed. Complete in 
one volume. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1865. Chapter 109, pp. 263-8. 


8 Colden Papers, vol. 6, pp. 288, 289. 


1% The library of Charles Streynsham Collinson, grandson of Peter, was sold in 1834 at 
Ipswich. The Catalogue issued at the time said that they were “rare books in natural 
history collected by Peter Collinson; many of them being presentation copies, enriched 
with marginal notes, and illustrated with original drawings.”  Brett-James, pp. 217-9, 
gives a list of fifty, which he says are among the choicest. There is a copy of the Catalogue 
in the British Museum 823 f. 102 (12). A search for a copy in the United States has not 
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been successful. John Fothergill says, “he had perused every performance that was wrote 
respecting the natural history and produce of all our own [English] settlements, and indeed 
of all the European colonies in the new world”; Some Account of the late Peter Collinson, 
London, 1770, p. 11. 


* A full account of original and reproduced portraits of Collinson is given by Breitt- 
James, pp. 284-6. There is an excellent portrait in Fox’s Dr. Fothergill and his Friends, 
p- 157- 

1 “They [i.¢., botanical and gardening letters] are writ, a bit, now and then, as business 
will permit”; Darlington, p. 62. “Though I am vastly hurried in business, and no leisure”; 
ibid., p. 66. “My bits and scraps of letters, which I write, as opportunity offers”; ibid., 
p. 78. “If I write the same things over again, thee must excuse it; for multitude of affairs 
divert my memory, and my letters are not worth copying, being mostly writ behind the 
counter”; ibid., p. 134. “It is very hard getting money of great people [to pay you] though I 
give them my labour and pains into the bargain. They are glad of the cargo, but apt to 
forget all the rest”; ibid., pp. 140, 141. “I am so hurried in business that I write a bit and 
a scrap, now and then”; idid., p. 234. 


2 “Tt perhaps may safely be said, that everything of this sort [taste for natural history 
and botanical study] that has appeared in those parts of the world [America] was chiefly 
owing to his encouragement.” John Fothergill, Some Account of the late Peter Collinson, 
London, 1770, p. II. 


% See the Bibliographical note for recent important studies of Bartram. 


™ Bartram to Collinson, May, 1738: “You are not sensible of the fourth part of the pains 
I take to oblige you.” Darlington, p. 120. 


% Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seventeenth Century, Richmond, Va., The 
Dietz Press, 1940; 274 pages, p. 194. 

% 4 Voyage to Virginia by Colonel [Henry] Norwood [in 1649, 1650], Force’s Tracts, vol. 3, 
No. 10, p. 49. 


% Mr. Ralph T. Whitelaw, whose knowledge of the families, estates, and records of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia is most comprehensive, is still in doubt whether the John Custis I 
of Rotterdam, father of the Major General, ever came to Virginia, and considers it an 
open question. Without doubt, there has been some confusion with the Curtis family, 
which was on the Eastern Shore in the first half of the seventeenth century. For con- 
venience, he accepts the designations heretofore used, John I of Rotterdam, John II the 
Major General, John III of Wilsonia, John IV of Williamsburg, until further investigation. 


* Edward Randolph, Surveyor General of Customs, reported to Blathwayt June 28, 
1692, that Colonel Custis was forced to resign on account of misconduct in office as Collec- 
tor of Customs on the Eastern Shore; his resignation was accepted in the Council April 15, 
1692, but with a statement in the minutes that Custis had faithfully discharged his duty. 
Exec. Journ. of Council, vol. 1, p. 222. 


® He was born in August, 1678. See his letter written in 1742, from the verso of page 94 
of his letter-book. 


® Pronounced Mackeél. 


* For new information about Daniel Parke II see E. W. Greenfield, “Some new Aspects 
of the Life of Daniel Parke” (Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 54, no. 4, pp. 306-15). An 
account of Parke’s rule in Leeward Islands, and his death is in Algernon E. Aspinwall, 
West Indian Tales of Old, London, Duckworth & Co., 1912, chap. 2, pp. 23-50. His will 
in full in the Appendix. See also Calendar of Stare Papers, Colonial Series America and West 
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Indies, 1710—June, 1711. The Index has six columns of references to Parke. See the 
pathetic letter of Jane (Ludwell) Parke, to her husband in England, of July 12, 1705 
(Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 54, no. 4, 1946, pp. 312-5), reproving him for his 
insufferable neglect of her and the two daughters, and appealing for “‘as small a competence 
as you please”; she refers also to his godson, Julius Caesar Parke, who had attended 
William and Mary College for a year without any benefit, and who had been under her care 
altogether eight years; this boy, whom Parke mentions in his will, was a natural son; and 
is mentioned as such by Micajah Perry, London merchant, in his letter to Col. William 
Byrd II (Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 20, pp. 372-81). Although in some biographical 
sketches he is referred to as Lieutenant General, I find no authority for the title. Winston 
Churchill in his Life of Marlborough has no mention of Parke except in volume 4, referring 
to him three times; he prints the short letter of Marlborough to his wife, after the Battle 
of Blenheim, August 13, 1704, in which the writer says, “the bearer my aide-de-camp 
Colonel Parke.” Parke carried the news of the victory to Queen Anne, who asked him 
what present he would like to receive as the bearer of such good news, and he replied that 
he would prefer a miniature of the Queen above everything else. It has been commonly 
believed he received nothing more. Mr. Churchill says he was given £1,000, which when 
Marlborough heard of it, said he thought £500 would have been appropriate (vol. 4, 
p. 114). Churchill does not refer to him as General Parke. 


#2 B. J. Lossing, in his Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife of George Washington, says 
the husband of Frances Custis was a “Dansie,” but gives no authority. D. S. Freeman, 
Life of Washington, vol. 2, p. 292, says that Frances Custis Winch died in 1744, and gives 
as his authority the deposition of Edward Randolph P. R. O. C. O. 5, 1328, f. 181. The 
second husband may have been Capt. Thomas Dansie, the shipmaster to whom Custis 
and Collinson refer occasionally. 


% A planter like Custis with large holdings of land, and about two hundred slaves, was 
only nominally prosperous; he depended mainly upon the proceeds from his tobacco sold 
in England. After paying all duties, taxes, fees and commissions, in Virginia and England, 
he was fortunate to have a net of one fourth of the proper valuation of a consignment; a 
shipment which at the current price he estimated was of the value of £2000 would bring 
him about £500 net. He was at the mercy of his agent in England who profited by handling 
his tobacco, and by the goods which he sold to the planter in a return consignment. Custis 
was more fortunate than many planters in having for that time a considerable deposit of 


funds in England. 


* For the frequent bickerings of William Byrd and his wife, see the Secret Diary of 
William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, edited by Louis B. Wright, and Marion Tingling, 
Richmond, Va., The Dietz Press, 1941. 


% The record of students who attended William and Mary College before 1753 is very 
incomplete. No matriculation book, bursar’s book, or roll book of any of the professors 
survives. The bursar’s manuscript books, 1753-1778, include names of those who boarded 
at the College; it omits students who lived at home in Williamsburg, or in the country 
near Williamsburg, or who boarded in Williamsburg. 


*On August 26, 1749, the Council suspended Custis, being “utterly incapable of 
managing the business of the government.” This action was taken in order to prevent 
him as the longest in service on the Council, from being President of the Council and Acting 
Governor when Gooch was absent on leave in England. Such a suspension was permissible 
only in a highly critical emergency. Exec. Journ. of Council, vol. 5, p. 299. 


# Philip Ludwell II (1672-1727) of Green Spring. 
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% July 21, 1741. Mr. [Daniel Parke] Custis stayed and came with design to make love to 
Annie (Another Secret Diary of William Byrd, 1739-1741, ed. by M. H. Woodfin, 1942, 
p. 175). Dr. Woodfin says in note “Apparently it was not Evelyn but Anne who was being 
wooed.” Anne Byrd was born in London, daughter of the second wife; she married Charles 
Carter of Cleve. 


® James Power’s letter to Daniel Parke Custis giving the father’s consent to the marriage 
to Martha Dandridge is printed on page 83 of Lossing’s Mary and Martha, the Mother and 
Wife of George Washington; also in G. W. P. Custis, Recollections, p. 20. 


“The name of this island on the southeastern coast of Northampton County has been 
variously spelled; it does not appear on John Smith’s map, 1612; on Hermann’s map of 
1673, it is “Mokkon or Custis Isle”; on the Jefferson and Fry map, 1755, it is “Mocken”; 
the form now used is Mockhorn. The whole island, upland and marsh contains about 
4000 acres, one fourth in upland. Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Cushman acquired the island in 1902, 
built a sea wall, reclaimed the land, and made many improvements, but the storm of 1933 
destroyed all their work. There is no grazing of stock and no one living on the island 
today. In 1668 Major General John Custis and Peter Reverdy attempted to manufacture 
salt on the island from sea water, but this was later abandoned, and the island for a while 
was used for grazing. Smith’s Island near Mockhorn has 4040 acres, largely marsh. In 
1911 Mr. Samuel O. Campbell of New York acquired title from the different Lee heirs, 
and used it as a private gunning preserve; in 1926 he disposed of it to the Smith’s Island 
Corporation; it is now uninhabited except for the attendants in the lighthouse and coast 
guard station and is not used for grazing; the original island as first discovered, has been 
cut into three times by severe storms. Information from R. T. Whitelaw of Accomac. For 
an account of the ownership of Smith’s Island from the time of its sale for delinquent 
taxes on June 15, 1864 to the sale to S. O. Campbell by the Lee heirs, Nov. 1, 1911, see 
D. S. Freeman, R. £. Lee, vol. 4, pp. 388-go. 


“ Mr. R. T. Whitelaw of Accomac writes that the tombstone “generally is in excellent 
condition.” “A survey made in 1822 for G. W. P. Custis of Arlington tract on Old Planta- 
tion Creek showed a total of 536 acres.” “The survey notes the site of the graveyard and a 
short distance south east from it is a chimney of old mansion; when the dwelling was burned 
is unknown.” For William Byrd’s visit to his brother-in-law at Arlington see the Secret 
Diary, 1709-1712, pp. 104-10. The editor of these letters of Collinson and Custis visited 
the Arlington plantation in May, 1947. The cemetery is carefully protected by the local 
branch on the Eastern Shore of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
A substantial and elegant wrought-iron fence encloses the cemetery. There is a sketch of 
this tomb accompanying an article by Howard Pyle in Harper’s Magazine, vol. 58, p. 806, 
May, 1879; the sketch is unsigned. 


This map is in the Rochambeau collection in the Map Division of the Library of 
Congress. 


“Through the kindness of Mr. Edward M. Riley of the National Park Service at 
Yorktown, I have been supplied with the following extract from the Maryland Journal 
of September 22, 1778, an advertisement for the sale of the Queen’s Creek plantation by 
John Parke Custis. A description, such as this, of the plantation has been long sought for. 
It supplies details which have always been lacking, owing to the loss of General Court 
records. Strangely enough, there is little in the York County records about the property. 
This advertisement is dated about a month before the General and his wife signed the 
release to young Custis of their dower right, not only in the Queen’s Creek plantation, but 
in all the real estate originally owned by Daniel Parke Custis. “September 12, 1778. 
To be Sold, for Ready money, or Loan-Office certificates, my valuable Tract of Land 
adjoining the city of Williamsburgh, containing 3330 acres, and binding on Queen’s Creek 
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for several miles, which abounds with most excellent oisters and fish. This land is equal 
to most in the state for the culture of corn, wheat and tobacco, particularly the latter, 
which was always much esteemed for the peculiar excellence of its flavour. This tract 
may also vie with any in the state, in natural advantages, for the raising of stock of all 
kinds, there being at least 700 acres of fine firm marsh, which afford most excellent 
pasturage the greatest part of the year, and a great sufficiency of hay, exclusive of the 
marsh; the high land affords abundance of grass, and produces red clover equal to any 
land. There are several valuable swamps, which may be easily converted into good meadow, 
at a trifling expence; the wood which may be got from the swamps will repay any expence 
attending the reclaiming of them, there has been considerable progress made in the re- 
claiming of one of them which will make a beautiful meadow. In addition to the many con- 
veniences which this tract can boast of, is a mill on a very constant stream, in good repair, 
and very valuable, from the vicinity of the city; with several orchards of good fruit. This 
tract may be divided into three very good farms, there being a sufficient number of houses, 
among which are two good dwelling-houses (one of which is in good repair with excellent 
offices of every kind; the other having been neglected, is rather out of repair, but may be 
easily repaired.) The plantations are in good order, the fields being ditched in, with a 
good fence or wattle on the bank; the great quantity of cedar on this land furnishes an 
endless supply for enclosing the fields. . . . I would rather sell the whole tract together, 
but a sufficient price will induce me to divide it. I could recommend this land to any 
person desirous of settling in that part of the country. The land being level may be greatly 
improved and beautiful; in point of natural advantages no one tract can exceed it... . The 
land will not be sold before November, and will be shewn by Mr. JAMES HILL, who 
lives on the premises. . . . The terms will be made known by applying to Mr. [Posey] 
in New Kent, or to the Subscriber. JOHN PARKE CUSTIS.” 


“In 1714 John Custis purchased from the trustees of Williamsburg lots 353, 354, and 
355, fronting on Duke of Gloucester Street; on lot 355 there now stands the Maupin house, 
not having been identified up to this time as having originated in a preceding Custis house; 
the Maupin house has been handsomely restored by the Williamsburg Restoration, Inc. 
It is not known when Custis purchased the lot of about four acres fronting on Francis 
Street, sometimes called the back street, but it must have been several years before 1719; 
in that year in the deed of another property, the four-acre lot is referred to as “Custis 
Square.” This lot is identified as being in the eastern part of the land now owned by the 
Eastern State Hospital, and to the east of it is a ravine which separates it from the prop- 
erty of the Williamsburg Lodge. On this lot Custis built a brick house, and as early as 
1717 was developing a garden, because in that year he wrote to the Perry firm in London, 
ordering some handsome striped hollys and yew trees; this is the first mention of his 
garden; in 1724 he writes that he has a strong and as high a house as any in the govern- 
ment [i.e., Williamsburg], and adds that it stands on high ground, a description which 
agrees with this location. After the death of Custis in 1749, it is supposed that his son 
and executor, Daniel Parke Custis and wife Martha Dandridge lived here when in Wil- 
liamsburg; upon the death of her husband in 1757, Mrs. Custis acquired as dower one third 
of all the real estate for life, including all the property in Williamsburg. In the course of 
time, the several buildings on the property fell into ruin, except the kitchen, built like 
all Virginia kitchens, separate from the main house, which withstood all the forces of 
destruction and remains today; it has been known as the Martha Washington kitchen. 
According to an advertisement in the Virginia Gazette in 1773, Peter Hardy, coach and 
chairmaker, maintained a shop in the buildings. In 1778 John Parke Custis, the son of 
Mrs. Washington, obtained a full release from General George Washington and his wife, 
of the dower right in all the Custis real property, wherever situated; in that same year, 
he offered for sale “my house and lots situated in the back street, and one of the most 
retired and agreeable situations in Williamsburg. The house is in tolerable good repair, 
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having two good rooms and a passage on the lower floor. The offices are a kitchen and a 
large stable, with a meathouse, etc. There are about four acres enciosed in one lot and will 
be sold with the house” (Virginia Gazette, Nov. 27, 1778, Dixon and Hunter). In 1818, it is 
referred to in the tax records, as “Custices or the six chimneys.” In a deed as late as 
1815, it is still referred to as the six-chimney lot (deed of J. E. Sheldon to William S. 
Peachy). The late John S. Charles, beloved member of the Pulaski Club of Williamsburg, 
and devoted antiquarian, in his manuscript recollections recalls the Custis lot in 1861, 
when he was a boy. He says “this lot known as the six chimney lot, with a little brick 
house near the center of it still standing, and said to be Martha Washington’s kitchen, 
was surrounded on all sides by holly and cedar trees,”” which were undoubtedly the sur- 
vivors of those which John Custis was writing about to the Perry firm, to Robert Cary, and 
to Peter Collinson. Of all that Custis planted, there remains today a yew tree in all its 
glory of two hundred and twenty years growth. This Custis plot is distinctly indicated in 
the Frenchman’s Map of Williamsburg, 1781; the diagram shows a somewhat longer 
dimension for the house than commonly found in Williamsburg at that time. The informa- 
tion about this property has been gathered from scattered sources and is printed here, 
because most of the early court records, being destroyed in 1865, have left its history 
incomplete. Mrs. Rutherfoord Goodwin, acting director of the Williamsburg Restoration 
Department of Research, has kindly supplied me with much of the data. 

In his diary for Saturday, April 26, 1760, Washington says: “Visited all the estates, 
and my own quarters about Williamsburg: found these also in pretty good forwardness.” 
On May 6, 1768, “Rid to the plantations near Williamsburg and dined at Mr. Valentines 
[the manager].” On May 16, 1769: “Rid over to my dower land in York, to shew that and 
the mill to the gentlemen appointed by the General Court to value and report thereon.” 
On trips to Williamsburg, Mrs. Washington and the children sometimes accompanied her 
husband as far as Eltham, the seat of her brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Burwell 
Bassett, about twenty-five miles from Williamsburg; they would remain there and make 
short visits to Williamsburg; occasionally they lodged in the same inn as Washington, but 
sometimes not, owing to the limited accommodations in any one house, and the number of 
transients that came to Williamsburg to transact business, commercial and governmental, 
at the time of the meetings of the General Court, and of the General Assembly. In the 
diaries there is no reference to a visit in the old home of John Custis where the garden had 
been, which according to the diary of April 28, 1760, had been rented to a tenant. In the 
days of her first marriage, it would be most likely that Martha Dandridge Custis, with 
her husband, Daniel Parke Custis, would spend their Williamsburg visits in the former 
home of his father, that is, in modern parlance, on the six-chimney lot. It was then that 
the building still known as the Martha Washington kitchen was used by her household. 
On Monday, April 28, 1760, Washington, in his diary, says, “Let my house in town to 
Colo. Moore [Thomas Moore, of King William] for Colo. Dandridge [Bartholomew, 
brother of Mrs. Washington] who is to come into in the fall, and pay me £45 per ann. 
In the meanwhile I am to paint it.” 

“I have now, at your request, given my full consent to the sale of the lands which I hold 
in right of dower in a tract in the county of York, to a water grist mill there; to lotts in the 
city of Williamsburg, and others in Jamestown.” G. W. to J. P. C. Oct. 10, 1778. Fitz- 
patrick’s Writings of Washington, vol. 13, p. 56. 


“ These letters to Robert Cary, merchant of London, and agent for Custis in the sale 
of tobacco, and purchase of supplies for use in Virginia, are printed here in order to show 
the early interest of Custis in gardening. The letter to Perry, in which there is mention of 
gardening, 1717, is omitted. 


James Cary (1622-1694) of Hampstead was the first of three generations established 
in London, who sold tobacco on commission for Virginia planters. Mr. Fairfax Harrison 
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believes that the Francis Cary mentioned by Colonel Norwood in his Voyage to Virginia 
was a brother of this James Cary. James had a son Oswald living in Middlesex County, 
Virginia, certainly as early as 1687; he died in that county in 1691. The youngest son of 
James was Robert (1675-1751), who succeeded to the tobacco business, carrying on his 
transactions, first as Robert Cary, and later as Robert Cary & Co. He died in 1751, by 
his will disposing of a large estate, and providing for his partners to carry on his Virginia 
business until his son should be old enough to take charge. This son Robert (1730-1777) 
carried on the business until his death. He was the correspondent of prominent Virginians, 
among them George Washington, Daniel Parke Custis, and Thomas Jefferson; this Robert 
had no sons. The business was carried on after 1777 under the firm name of Wakelin 
Welch & Co., one of the partners being Wakelin Welch. In a letter to Arthur Young, 
Aug. 15, 1791, Washington refers to having closed his correspondence with Wakelin 
Welch, Esq. & Son (Fitzpatrick’s Washington’s Writings, vol. 27, pp. 119, 213; vol. 31, 
p- 341). This information about the Cary family of Hampstead, which was not closely 
connected with the Cary family of Warwick County, Virginia, has been condensed from 
Fairfax Harrison’s The Devon Carys, vol. 2, pp. 694-704. A good example of the loss 
sustained by a Virginia planter to a London firm such as Robert Cary & Co. is the follow- 
ing advertisement: The following property of Theophilus Pugh merchant and planter 
of Nansemond County, Virginia was advertised for sale by James Power, the attorney for 
Robert Cary & Co., of London, in order to pay the debt to Cary: go0o acres of land, in 
eight different tracts in North Carolina; 1500 acres in Virginia, in seven different tracts; 
lots and houses in Williamsburg and Suffolk; forty-four slaves, two ships, two sloops, two 
schooners. /irginia Gazetie, Oct. 31-Nov. 7, 1745. 


4 A report of the ships, with the name of the captain and statement of cargo of each, 
in York River, and in James River, was printed frequently in the Virginia Gazette. Since 
the Gazette was not established until 1736, there was no general shipping news available 
locally before that time. Under the direction of Dr. Maude H. Woodfin, of the University 
of Richmond, 4 Chart of Shipping in Virginia in 1736-1766 has been compiled by Edith 
M. Harker, from the files of the Virginia Gazette. This manuscript is in the library of the 
University of Richmond. 


# John Carter, the eldest son of Robert known as King Carter, received the greater 
part of his father’s estate. He took oath as Secretary of Virginia, April 2, 1723, and in 
addition to holding this lucrative office he was appointed a Councillor and took office 
April 25, 1724. His home was Corotoman, Lancaster County. He held both offices till his 
death, which occurred between November 3, 1741, and August 6, 1742. 


John Randolph, later Sir John Randolph, the son of William Randolph of Turkey 
Island, was born in 1693 and died in 1737. A prominent attorney of Williamsburg. He 
has the distinction of being the only native of Virginia who received the honor of Knight- 
hood in the colonial period. 

% One of the few attempts to develop a history of an English merchant, and his succes- 
sors, trading in Virginia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the contribution by 
Dr. Elizabeth Donnan in the Journal of Economic and Business History, vol. 4, pp. 70-98, 
entitled “Eighteenth Century English Merchants: Micajah Perry.” From fragmentary 
and scattered sources she has succeeded in presenting a more detailed study of an English 
tobacco firm than can be found elsewhere. As early as 1673, Micajah Perry and Thomas 
Lane were dealing in tobacco shipped from Virginia. The firm was composed at one time 
of Richard Perry, Micajah Perry, and Thomas Lane, this Richard probably the brother 
of Micajah. It is believed that the Richard Perry who had been in business and who died 
in 1719 was the son of Micajah. Lane and Perry both had relatives in Virginia. The will 
of Micajah Perry, Sr., is dated Dec. 22, 1720. The mercantile establishment anda consid- 
erable part of his property was willed to his grandsons Micajah, Jr., and Philip. This firm 
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acted as mail handlers and bankers for Virginians who corresponded in England. It was 
influential politically, controlling at times the appointment of members of the Council in 
Virginia, and of the Council of Maryland, and served as financial agent for some years for 
the College of William and Mary. The following volume is of interest: William Purdie 
Treloar, 4 Lord Mayor’s Diary, 1906-7; to Which is Added the Official Diary of Micajah 
Perry, Lord Mayor, 1738-9, London, John Murray, 1920. Perry served as Lord Mayor 
of London September 29, 1738, to October 28, 1739. In October, 1727, he had been elected 
one of the three Whig members from the City of London to Parliament. He was sheriff in 
1734-35. He lost his seat in the House of Commons in the general election of 1741. He 
had persistently voted against Walpole and the government. Before his death in 1753, 
he seems to have been in needy circumstances. 


5 Mark Catesby (1682-1749) was born at Sudbury in Suffolk. His interest in Virginia 
began through the marriage of his sister, Elizabeth, to Dr. William Cocke, of Williams- 
burg, Secretary of the Colony. He was in Virginia for seven years, 1712-1719. Byrd 
mentions him in his Secret Diary in May, June, August, September, 1712. Richard Pulteney 
in volume 2 of his Historical and Biographical Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England 
to the Introduction of the Linnean System, London, 1790, devotes a whole chapter, pages 
219-30, to Catesby; this sketch is sympathetic and appreciative, and as full as any in 
print, until recent years. The preface to his Natural History of Carolina tells us somewhat 
of his life and his purpose. An exhaustive study of him is desirable, which should include 
his scattered published letters and those unpublished in English depositories. J. C. Loudon 
in Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, London, 1844, vol. 1, pp. 68-70 has this to say 
of Catesby: “Ryall, who wrote the preface to Catesby’s Hortus Americanus Europaeus 
(which was not published till 1767, nearly twenty years after Catesby’s death), observes, 
‘that very little regard was had to the trees and shrubs of America on our first settling in 
that country; nor, indeed, was any considerable step taken about introducing them into 
England till about the year 1720, chiefly in consequence of Mr. Catesby’s exertions.’ 
Catesby lived many years at Hoxton; but in the latter part of his life he removed to Ful- 
ham, where he occupied a house, and had a garden within the site of what is now the 
Fulham Nursery, in which some trees remain that were planted with his own hand 
(Lysons, vol. ii, p. 829). Catesby was born in 1682, and died in 1749. In a notice of his 
death, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1750, vol. 20, p. 30, he is called the ‘truly honest, 
ingenious, and modest Mr. Mark Catesby.’ On a blank leaf of Collinson’s copy of Catesby’s 
Natural History of Carolina (which, in January, 1835, came into the possession of A. B. 
Lambert, Esq.) is the following curious memorandum in Mr. Collinson’s own hand- 
writing, and signed with his name: “The ingenious author, Mr. Mark Catesby, was born 
of a gentleman’s family at Sudbury in Suffolk. Some of his family being settled in Virginia, 
and having himself a turn of mind to natural history, he went over there to see his sister 
and improve his genius. From thence he travelled to Carolina, Bahama Islands, &c., and 
painted all the subjects from the life. On his return, the subscription being at an end, he 
was at 2 great loss how to introduce this valuable work to the world, until he met with a 
friend (Peter Collinson) to assist and promote his views. He learned to engrave, and 
coloured all himself, yet it proved so very expensive, that he was many years in accom- 
plishing the work, being himself a principal operator. So noble and so accurate a perform- 
ance, begun and finished by one hand is not to be paralleled: but it afforded a subsistence 
to himself, his wife, and two children, to his death; and his widow subsisted on the sale of 
it for about two years afterwards, then the work, plates &c., sold for £400, and about 
£200 more left by the widow, was divided between the two children, a son and a daughter.’ 
At the bottom of the title page is written: ‘This edition of this noble work is very valuable, 
as it was highly finished by the engenious author, who in gratitude made me this present 
for the considerable sum of money I lent him without interest, to enable him to publish it 
for the benefit of himself and family; else of necessity it must have fallen a prey to the 
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booksellers. Date 1731.’” Returning from Virginia in 1719, Catesby remained in England 
until 1722, when he went to Charleston, S. C. He spent three years in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and the Bahamas. The collection of papers of Capt. Roger Jones, and of 
his son Thomas Jones, now in the Library of Congress, is invaluable for information about 
Catesby. Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. William Cocke and Elizabeth Catesby, was the 
mother of Thomas Jones. The references in Darlington to Catesby, with some of his letters 
to Bartram in full, are well known; not so well known are the references in Colden’s Papers, 
and in the Literary and Scientific Correspondence of Richard Richardson, 1835. Of the 
Library of Congress transcripts of the Sloane MSS., Dr. Sioussat writes: 

“We have only one Mark Catesby item from the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum. 
This is a [List of] ‘Seeds from Virginia sent by Mr. Catesby to Mr. Dale.’ In James Petiver’s 
hand. Sloane MSS. 3339, fols. 73b-75. Regrettably we do not have copies of the letters 
of Mark Catesby to Sir Hans Sloane found in Sloane MSS. 4046 and 4047. When our 
transcripts of these papers were made many years ago, for some reason unaccountable to 
us now, these two volumes were omitted. We are, however, making a note of this omission 
and shall endeavor to secure copies as soon as it is feasible. From the Royal Society Letter 
Books we have photostats of two items regarding Catesby which may be of interest to you. 
These are two letters of Gov. Nicholson to Mr. Alban Thomas, dated March 8, 1721 and 
November 6, 1721, as described in Andrews and Davenport, Guide to Manuscript Materials 
for the History of the United States to 1783, in the British Museum, etc., pages 365-366. 
Also from the Royal Society Papers, we have negative photostats of a paper by Mark 
Catesby entitled, Of the Aborigines of America [May 12, 1743].” 

Several contributions of importance on Catesby have been published in recent years: 
Elsa G. Allen, “New Light on Mark Catesby,” in The Auk, vol. 54, 1937, pp. 349-63 
and plate 53 (a letter of Catesby to Sir Hans Sloane), with much new information gleaned 
in the course of a visit to Catesby’s birthplace in Suffolk, and the result of examination of 
marriage, birth and will records, and of manuscripts hitherto overlooked; the author has 
proved the date of birth to be 1682, instead of 1679 as heretofore stated, and believes that 
the date of death may be April 20, 1750, instead of Dec. 23, 1749. William Hubert Miller, 
“Mark Catesby, an Eighteenth Century Naturalist,” in 7'¥yler’s Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, vol. 29, no. 3, Jan. 1948, pp. 167-80, the most recent contribution, 
with some references not used before by biographers. J. H. Barnhart, “Bibliography of 
Editions of Catesby,” in Britton and Millspaugh, Bahama Flora, 1920, page 657. Witmer 
Stone, “Mark Catesby and the Nomenclature of North American Birds,” in The Auk, vol. 
49, NO. 4, 1929, Pp. 447-54. 

® There were several well-known English books on gardening in the library of Daniel 
Parke Custis, according to the inventcry. Some, if not most, of his books came from his 
father’s library; we may believe that those that bore dates before 1749, the date of his 
father’s death, were used by John Custis; that is William Salmon’s Botanologia, the English 
Herbal; or History of Plants, London, 1710; Batty Langley’s New Principles of Gardening, 
1728; Dictionarium Rusticum €f Urbanicum, 1704, 1717 or 1726 edition. Very little exact 
information exists about the early gardens of Williamsburg. Early prints, drawings and 
sketches are not extant, except the engraving known as the Bodleian plate, which does 
give hints as to the gardens at the Palace and the Wren Building of the College. Traces of 
garden walls have been uncovered occasionally in the course of preliminary excavation for 
the restoration of the city. Few of the early trees and shrubs remain; notable remnants are 
the yew in the garden of John Custis, and now in the grounds of the Eastern State Hospital; 
and the live oak, which stood at the entrance to the college campus for many years, until 
three years ago. Detailed and accurate accounts are wanting; for this reason the letters of 
Collinson and Custis are of the deepest interest to garden lovers and to architects, supplying 
them with data about some of the plants cultivated as early as two hundred and thirty 
years ago in a Williamsburg garden. The visitor who comes to Williamsburg today sees 
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new gardens, planned and developed under the masterly direction of Mr. Arthur A. 
Shurcliff in the last twenty years. To the most conscientious and faithful study of the 
fragmentary evidence of old Virginia gardens, he has added the inspiration that comes 
from long and successful experience, from personal observation of the existing early 
gardens in England, and from the judicious interpretation of gardening literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; it is not strange that he has evolved the house 
gardens which blend so harmoniously into the general picture of architectural simplicity 
and of agreeable living. For a better understanding of Mr. Shurcliff’s ideals and achieve- 
ment, the reader should peruse the following contributions from his pen: “City Plan and 
Landscaping Problems” (Architectural Record, Dec., 1935, vol. 78, no. 6, pp. 383-6); 
“The Gardens of the Governor’s Palace, Williamsburg” (Landscape Architecture, Jan., 1937, 
vol. 27, no. 2, pp. 55-95); “The Ancient Plan of Williamsburg” (Landscape Architecture, 
Jan., 1938, vol. 28, no. 2, pp. 87-101); “Look here upon this picture—” (Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Jan., 1938, vol. 28, no. 2, pp. 102-7). There was an occasional item in the Virginia 
Gazette showing local interest in gardening: “Gentlemen and others may be supplyd with 
good garden pease, beans and several other sorts of garden seeds; also with great choice of 
flower roots; likewise trees of several sorts and sizes fit to plant in gentlemen’s gardens at 
very reasonable rates, by Thomas Crease, gardener to the College in Williamsburg.” 
Virginia Gazette, Jan. 6-13, 1737 [1738]. 


Mrs. Rutherfoord Goodwin of the Research Department of Colonial Williamsburg has 
prepared the following note that may be helpful to students of the plant life of eighteenth 
century United States. “Between 1932 and 1935, Mr. Arthur A. Shurcliff compiled lists 
of flowers, trees, shrubs, etc., known to have grown in the English-American colonies in 
the eighteenth century. These lists give the botanical name of the plant, whether native 
or the date of introduction, and date and source of eighteenth century reference. This 
information is typed and bound into three small volumes, under the following titles: 
A catalogue of herbs and flowers native to or introduced to northeastern America during 
the Colonial and early Republic periods with historical, botanical and horticultural 
information; A catalogue of shrubs and vines native to or introduced to northeastern 
America during the Colonial and early Republic periods with historical, botanical and 
horticultural information; A catalogue of trees native to or introduced to northeastern 
America during the Colonial and early Republic periods with historical, botanical and 
horticultural information.” 


Colonial Williamsburg has also prepared the following mimeographed pamphlet: Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines; A brief list of the most common plant materials used in the restored 
gardens of Colonial Williamsburg; the native plants, of which there are a great number, 
and the introductions were all known in the eighteenth century. 


% Colonel Thomas Jones was the son of Captain Roger Jones; he married the widow 
Elizabeth Catesby Pratt, who was the daughter of Dr. William Cocke, Secretary of 
Virginia, and Elizabeth Catesby the sister of Mark Catesby the naturalist. Colonel Jones 
was a leading merchant and an influential man in the first half of the eighteenth century; 
some of the letters in the Roger and Thomas Jones collection in the Library of Congress 
have been printed in the Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 26, pp. 70-80 and 162-81. 
Intimate, friendly letters of this period in Virginia, for the first three decades of the 18th 
century, are not common. The Catesby, Cocke, Pratt, Roger and Thomas Jones families, 
and others, are represented in these letters. In the letter of September 30, 1728, Thomas 
asks his wife, in England on a visit there, to “remember garden seeds of the best sort.” 
Ibid., p. 173. Mrs. Holloway was Elizabeth Catesby, the sister of Mark Catesby, who 
married William Cocke, Secretary of the Colony. After his death she married John 
Holloway, treasurer of Virginia, who died in 1734. Mrs. Holloway died in 1755. 
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The French Ordinary was a tavern built about 1680, on the road from Williamsburg to 
Yorktown, near the intersection of the road that led south and southeast to Martin’s 
Hundred; this tavern served as the court house of York county from 1681 to 1697 when 
the court was moved to Yorktown. The point at which the Ordinary was built was on the 
ridge between the head of King’s Creek, and the head of the western branch of Felgate’s 
Creek, this branch sometimes known as Black Swamp. Not far from the site of the Ordi- 
nary, Kiskiack Church was built, the name becoming corrupted into Cheesecake, and so 
referred to in Revolutionary and Civil War literature. Without positive proof, it is be- 
lieved that on the site of the Ordinary or near it was the later tavern known as the Halfway 
House which appears on the maps of the French and American engineers of the Yorktown 
campaign in 1781. This Halfway House is not to be confused with the Halfway House on 
the road from Yorktown to Hampton. The old York road was the principal highway from 
the Capital of the colony to the main port, Yorktown; it was much used until World War I. 
Shortly after the end of that war, the road was closed, and nearly all of it now lies in the 
reservation of the United States Naval Mine Depot. There were French doctors practicing 
in York County in the middle of the 17th century: Dr. Giles Modé, anglicized later to 
Moody; Dr. John Peteet, which became Pettit; and Dr. Peter Plovier (or Plouvier). There 
is no evidence that the French Ordinary was near the home of any one of these men and 
that it obtained its name from him. There were other French settlers in York County in 
the early period. A crossroads point where the main highway from Williamsburg to the 
harbor at Yorktown intersected with the road to Martin’s Hundred, and where there was a 
church, an ordinary, and a courthouse indicates a site of considerable importance. 


% This letter may be one of the two letters Collinson in his letter of October 20, 1734, 
refers to as being received from Custis. The horse-chestnuts may have been received in the 
care of the Randolphs before Collinson’s letter of October 20, 1734, came to Custis. 
Accepting this as one of the two mentioned by Collinson, there is one letter wanting, that 
is, it is not in the letter-book. 


% Isham Randolph of Dungeness, Goochland County, brother of Sir John Randolph, son 
of William Randolph of Turkey Island. He married Jane Rogers; their daughter Jane who 
married Peter Jefferson, was the mother of Thomas Jefferson. Isham died in 1742, aged 
fifty-seven years. He was a planter, a shipmaster, a merchant, and a public official, a good 
example of a prosperous Virginian of that period who, wishing a successful career, was 
under the necessity of being something more than a planter. Dungeness, the estate of 
Isham Randolph, was on the James River near the mouth of Lickinghole Creek, and 
about ten miles down the river from the site of present Columbia, and one or two miles up 
the river beyond the station, Irwin, on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. The old house, 
standing in the memory of the older residents of Goochland County, has entirely dis- 
appeared. Dungeness is indicated on the Jefferson and Fry map of Virginia, 1775. 


8 Mertensia virginica (L.) Link. (Virginia cowslip, true lungwort, Roanoke bells). 
“Pulmonaria Virginica. [Note by Collinson] ‘Symphytum Virginicum flore caeruleo. 
Mountain cowslip. Banister and Plukenet.’ Mem. [by Collinson] ‘Miller’s sixth species, 
a most elegant plant, was entirely lost in our gardens, but I again restored it from Virginia 
by Col. Custis; flowered April 13, 1747, and hath continued ever since (1765) a great 
spring ornament in my garden at Mill Hill.’ Mr. Collinson has left another memorandum, 
that in May, 1767, twenty seven stems were produced from one root, and Miller says that 
the species was originally sent by Banister, from Virginia, to the gardens of Bishop Comp- 
ton, at Fulham. It also appears in the Catalogue with the name ‘Pulmonaria floribus 
pulcherimis caeruleis, Fl. Virgin.’?” Dillwyn (Hortus Collinsonianus, p. 43). “Mertensia 
virginica (L.) Link. (Virginia cowslip. Bluebells. Smooth lungwort.) Abundant in 
alluvial soil on Flat Creek in Campbell County. Mertensia is reported formerly to have 
grown abundantly on the islands in the James River near Lynchburg, but I have been 
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unable to determine if this is still true. I have found it, however, in an odd habitat, in 
woods along the lower slopes of Flat Top Mountain, one of the Peaks of Otter, in Botetourt 
County, far removed from human habitation and unlikely to have been introduced by man. 
In much botanizing in the Blue Ridge, this is the only place we have found this plant, 
ordinarily belonging to alluvial river bottoms, growing in the mountains.” Signed R. S. 
Freer (Claytonia, vol. 2, no. 10, May, 1936, p. 56). A small colony of this plant was found 
in 1933 on South River in the vicinity of Lyndhurst, Augusta County, growing in alluvial 
soil. This plant was also collected in 1936 from the bank of Cowpasture River; by L. G. 
Carr (Claytonia, vol. 3, no. 1, July, 1936, p. 11). J. B. Lewis has located this plant in only 
one place in Amelia County, on the bank of the Appomattox River. The finest bed of 
these plants of which he has knowledge is on the bank of Great Creek in Brunswick 
County. Claytonia, vol. 3, no. 1, July, 1936, p. 10. 


% Dr. John S. Bassett in his contribution “The Relation Between the Virginia Planter 
and the London Merchant” in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for 1901, vol. 1, p. 573, quotes William Byrd’s observations on shipmasters, but does not 
give the date or present location of the letter: “They [shipmasters] are commonly men of 
no aspiring genius, and their understanding rises little higher than instinct, when they go 
out of their element. They are most of them airant sea calves, and the Tritons that swim 
under, are just as wise as those that sail upon it. The most that they can be taught to do, 
is, some times to deliver a letter, and if they happen to have superior parts, they may be 
instructed perhaps to call for an answer. One may as soon tutor a monkey to speak, or a 
French-woman to hold her tongue, as to bring a skipper to higher flights of reason.” 
The captains had their troubles as the following advertisement shows: Thomas Bolling, 
commander of the ship Harrison at Swineyards, James River, advertised a list of 16 con- 
signments on his vessel, of which the owners were unknown to him, each consignment 
having a mark of initials but no name. Virginia Gazette, June 23-30, 1738. 


® He had been left a specified amount by his grandfather for education in England. 
There has always been some question as to his residence in England, but this statement 
verifies the tradition that he was educated there. 


® Collinson may have written to Custis before this date; if so, the letter has not been 
found. At the end of this letter Collinson acknowledges the receipt of two letters. The 
letter of Custis preceding this may be one of them. 


® William Byrd II (1674-1744) of Westover, who married Lucy Parke, the sister of 
Frances, wife of John Custis. 


® Dogwood. Cornus florida L. Common throughout the Peninsula. 

The late Dr. Earl J. Grimes, of William and Mary College, and Mrs. Grimes devoted 
much time of the two years before his death in 1921, to the collection of plants in the 
Peninsula between the James and York rivers. Mrs. Grimes, later, as Eileen Whitehead 
Erlanson prepared a list of these plants under the title of The Flora of the Peninsula of 
Virginia and published it in the Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters, vol. 4, pp. 115-82. Those students who wish to have the pleasure of identifying 
plants at present in the Peninsula region with those mentioned by Custis and Collinson, 
will find Mrs. Erlanson’s Flora useful; there is “A Select Bibliography of Virginia Flora” 
on pages 178-82, which includes titles published through the year 1923. The Society of 
Natural History of Delaware published in 1946 the work Flora of Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore; an Annotated List of the Ferns and Flowering Plants of the Peninsula of Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, 313 pages, illustrated. By Robert R. Tatnall. Dr. Fernald says 
that this is a “must book” for everyone interested in the Botany of Virginia, Maryland 
and Delaware. Typographically perfect for comfortable use and with an unimpeachable 
index. Many important discoveries and additions to our knowledge of the flora of eastern 
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Virginia have been made by Dr. M. L. Fernald and his associates in the past twenty-five 
years. For further investigation the student will have recourse to his reports originally 
in Rhodora, reprinted as Contributions from the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, 
Nos. 107, 109, 115, 120, 123, 128, 133, 145, 149, 150, 156; these all relate to the flora 
of Virginia, and especially the tidewater section, with emphasis on southeastern Virginia. 
The genius and the industry of Dr. Fernald in personal explorations have known no limita- 
tion. In introducing “The Seventh Century of Additions to the Flora of Virginia” (Contribution 
from Gray Herbarium No. 145), Dr. Fernald says, ““My records show that from September, 
1933, to August, 1940, my companions and I, in thirty trips of three days to two 
weeks each, in tidewater Virginia, had collected approximately 650 flowering plants and 
vascular cryptogams not previously recorded as definitely growing in the state. In addi- 
tion, of course, there are many species, like Burmannia biflora, which had long been sup- 
posed to be extinct in the state but for which living stations are now known. The results 
of our four trips in 1941, supplemented by old collections not previously worked out, 
brought the returns to 751. This brief statement is here made to clarify the title of the 
present paper. It should not be inferred that there are six preceding reports with essentially 
similar titles. Unfortunately the present title is misleading, in that the actual record is 
here brought above the middle of the eighth century.” The Arnold Arboretum performed 
a much needed service to all botanists in publishing a photolithographed reproduction in 
1946 of John Clayton’s Flora Virginica, edition of 1762, striking in the beauty of format, 
and the fidelity to the original, accomplished according to the highest standard of the 
photolithographer’s art. It would be desirable to have all facsimile reproductions of early 
books achieved in such a perfect way. Both editions of Clayton, the first (1739, 1743), 
and the second, 1762, have become rare; reproduction of the 1762 is most timely. A list 
of plants found within two or three miles of Williamsburg and considered official by 
U. S. Pharmacopia. Signed G. Williamsburg. Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 7, p. 779, 
Nov., 1841. Important recent contributions on Virginia flora are in the five volumes of 
Claytonia, 1934-1939, and in the section of botany in the Virginia Journal of Science, 
published by the Virginia Academy of Science, 1940 to date; in Garden Gossip, vols. 1-18, 
1925 to date, published by the Garden Club of Virginia; and in Castanea, vols. 1-12, 
1936 to date, published by the Southern Appalachian Botanical Club, West Virginia 
University; in the Bulletins of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, prepared by Prof. A. B. 
Massey, botanist of the Institute: “Medicinal Plants Native and Naturalized of Virginia,” 
Bulletin, vol. 35, no. 13, August, 1942; ““The Willows of Virginia,” Bulletin, vol. 37, no. 9, 
July, 1944; “Native Grapes and Their Wildlife Value,” Bulletin, vol. 38, no. 9, July, 1945; 
“Poisonous Plants Native and Naturalized of Virginia,” Bulletin, vol. 36, no. 8, June, 
1943; “The Ferns and Fern Allies of Virginia,” Bulletin, vol. 37, no. 7, May, 1944; “Farm 
Weeds (in Virginia), Their Importance and Control,” Bulletin, vol. 34, no. 14, August, 1941. 


8 Kalmia angustifolia L. Commonly called “ivy” (Dillwyn, Hortus Collinsonianus, 
p. 27). Kalmia angustifolia L. (sheep laurel, lambkill, wicky, Gray). Not in Erlanson. 
Kalmia latifolia L. (calico bush, mountain iaurel, spoon-wood, Gray). Erlanson reports 
found throughout the Peninsula. 


“ Chionanthus virginica L., mentioned by Erlanson as growing now in James City 
County in woods and along streams. 


® Charles Friend, master of the ship Brother of Glasgow in 1736; of the Royal Friend 
of London in 1737; of the Carteret in 1746 and 1747. Governor Gooch in a letter to his 
brother, 1738, speaks well of Friend. There was a Captain Thomas Friend born in 1700 
and died in Chesterfield County, Virginia, 1760. He married Frances Cox of Henrico. For 
descendants see William and Mary Quarterly, 2d series, vol. 11, pp. 330-5. He is referred 
to in Goochland County records as a “Marriner.” What relation to Captain Charles Friend 
does not appear. 
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® Gleditsia triacanthus L. In wasteland near Williamsburg. Erlanson. 
© Diospyros virginiana L. Common on Peninsula. 


® Catesby in his Natural History of Carolina, vol. 2, 1771, ed., p. 57 has some remarks 
on the use of the Yapon tea by the Indians; it was the annual custom in the spring to 
drink it with a considerable ceremony. It grew chiefly in the maritime provinces and the 
Indians on the coast carried on a trade with the mountain Indians; he compared it with the 
south side tea which the Spaniards traded to Buenos Aires which may be the tea we now 
call maté, Ilex Paraguayensis. The “black drink” of the Southern Indians was not the 
Ilex vomitoria or Ilex Cassine; it was a very strong drink brewed from a mixture of various 
roots (Porcher, quoted by M. L. Fernald, Edible Wild Plants of Eastern North America, 
p. 263). The tea from either [lex vomitoria, or Ilex Cassine is much milder stimulating, and 
not unpleasant, somewhat like the tea from Jlex Paraguayensis (maté), if the leaves and 
branches are prepared properly. Fernald, page 264, quotes Porcher’s directions for proc- 
essing. John Bartram found what he supposed was Jlex Cassine on one of the islands 
owned by John Custis; this may have been either Mockhorn or Smith’s Island. There is 
much holly today on Smith’s Island. A short account of the “black drink” is in Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians, p. 150 with references to the literature on the subject. 
Peter Collinson to John Bartram, April 12, 1739: “it grows nowhere to the northward of 
that island thee found it on—which belongs to Colonel Custis. I have it in my garden” 
(Darlington, p. 131). C. S. Sargent in his Siloa, vol. 1, pp. 111, 112 has some references 
to early literature on Jlex vomitoria Ait. not in Hodge. R. R. Tatnall in the recently pub- 
lished Flora of Delaware and the Eastern Shore notes the occurrence of this shrub on the old 
Arlington plantation in Northampton County. Jlex vomitoria Ait. is not in Erlanson. 


® Erlanson reports Iris verna L. near Williamsburg, and Jris versicolor L. common in 
open swamps, Henrico County. 


% William Whitesides, master of the ship Gooch of London in 1736 and 1737. He may be 
the same as Captain Whitesides of the ship Cato of London, in 1737. A William Whitesides 
of Whitehaven was a master as early as 1718. The death of Captain Whitesides is men- 
tioned in Collinson’s letter of December 5, 1737. 


" Cercis canadensis L. Found in wooded uplands throughout the Peninsula. Zrlanson. 
® Catalogue, if received, was not preserved with the letter. 


% Pulmonaria officinalis L. (Common spotted lungwort or Jerusalem cowslip). Grows 
naturally in Italy and Germany; cultivated in English gardens, chiefly for medical use. 
Miller, Abridgement, Gardener’s Dictionary. 


%Puccoon. Lithospermum canescens (Michx.) Lehm. Gray calls this “puccoon of the 
Indians.” Not in Erlanson. John Smith refers to it; Arber’s Edition of Smith’s Works, vol. 
I, p. §9. Frequently mentioned in early accounts of Virginia products. 


% Silkgrass. Yucca filamentosa Pursh. (Adam’s needle, bear grass, common bear grass). 
“Yucca flore albo, foliorum marginibus filamentosis. (Silkgrass.)” (Clayton. Flora Virginica, 
1743, p. 152). rlanson reports near Diascund, James City County. 


% Canna indica L. (Indian shot). 


™ Constantine Cant, master of the ship Burwell of London, 1736. The names of Con- 
stantine Cant, and William Cant, are on a petition with other masters to the Council, 
May 15, 1706. The name of Constantine Cant appears also as a master in a petition of 
1722 to the Council. “Bradby and Cant I think are the best ships that come to York 
River.” Thomas Jones, to Mrs. Jones, 30 Sept., 1728; Virginia Magazine of History, 
vol, 26, p. 172. 
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Sorrell or sourwood, tree. Oxydendrum arboreum (L.)DC. Common in dry upland 
mixed woods in James City County (Erlanson). Mr. J. B. Lewis in Garden Gossip, 1939, 
vol. 14, no. 5, p. 12, describes a sourwood tree, in Amelia County, the largest he has ever 
seen at four feet above the ground, 27 inches in circumference. 


” The friend in Pennsylvania was John Bartram. Darlington, p. 67. 


® John Randolph (1727-1784) discusses the raising of strawberries in his garden in 
Williamsburg, in his Treatise on Gardening, edited by Marjorie Fleming Warner, 1924, 
pp. 45, 46. He remarks that there are three sorts chiefly propagated, “the wood, the 
scarlet or Virginian, the hautboy.” He mentions the Chili strawberry as growing to the 
size of a hen’s egg. “Virginian strawberry. Fragaria virginiana Ehrart. The scarlet straw- 
berry of French gardens. This species, indigenous in Canada and in the eastern states of 
America, and of which one variety extends west as far as the Rocky Mountains, perhaps 
even to Oregon, was introduced into English gardens in 1629. It was much cultivated in 
France in the last century, but its hybrids with other species are now more esteemed. 
Chili strawberry. Fragaria chiloensis Duchesne. A species common in Southern Chili, at 
Conception, Valdivia, and Chiloe and often cultivated in that country. It was brought to 
France by Frezier in 1715. Cultivated in the Museum of Natural History in France, it 
spread to England and elsewhere. The large size of the berry and its excellent flavor have 
produced by different crossings, especially with F. virginiana the highly prized Ananas, 
Victoria, Trollope, Rubis, etc.” De Candolle. Origin of Cultivated Plants, 1885, p. 205. 


81 The chinquapin, Castanea pumila (L.) Mill., has disappeared in some places in Virginia, 
where man has interfered with it, but in much of the state chinquapins are as frequent as 
ever. The chestnut, Castanea dentata (Marsh) Borkh., has practically disappeared. Very 
occasionally in the state a tree is found in the woods which produces a dozen or so nuts. 
Through the mountain areas, especially the Alleghanies, the chestnut sprouts are abun- 
dant; however, these are commonly killed back by the blight before they are old enough to 
produce nuts (A. B. Massey, botanist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute). The chinquapin is 
frequently seen in the neighborhood of Williamsburg. Erlanson. 


® For remarks on cabbage by a gardener of Williamsburg, whose kitchen garden was not 
far removed from the pleasure garden of the Custis estate, see the Treatise on Gardening, 
by John Randolph (1727-1784), edited by Marjorie Fleming Warner, and published by 
the William Parks Club. 


83 “Salvia Hispanica ... the fourth sort grows naturally in Spain.” Miller. Abridgement, 
Gardener's Dictionary. Not in Erlanson, Small, Gray, or Bailey List of Cultivated Salvias. 


% Vigna sinensis Endl. (China bean, black-eyed bean, black pea, cowpea). 


% The cultivation of the grape commercially in the Peninsula has not been successful. 
In the May session 1769 of the General Assembly an act was passed appointing trustees to 
purchase a piece of land not exceeding one hundred acres, fit for the culture of vines, as 
near Williamsburg as convenient; a dwelling house was to be erected, three negro slaves 
purchased, and three poor boys apprenticed; this was in the nature of a subsidy to André 
Estave, a native of France. At the end of six years if he succeeded in making ten hogsheads 
of merchantable wine, then the lands and the slaves were to be his (8 Hening 364-6). In 
October session of 1776, the General Assembly appointed Commissioners to sell the land 
and appurtenances, and place the money in the public treasury (9 Hening 239). In the 
May session 1784 the vineyard lands were vested in William and Mary College (11 Hening 
406). The College sold the tract in 1789; it is located on the old Yorktown road, and not 
far from Fort Magruder, the site of the Battle of Williamsburg May 5, 1862. Hugh Jones 
in his Present State of Virginia, Sabin reprint, p. 128, gives an account of Robert Beverley’s 
experiment in vine culture. Robert Bolling has an “Essay on the Utility of Vine Planting 
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in Virginia” in Purdie and Dixon’s Virginia Gazette, Feb. 25, 1773. He begins in this 
way: “The measure adopted by government in the year 1769 is, at least in theory, of an 
interesting a nature as any which hath heretofore fallen under contemplation. I mean that 
of a publick vineyard . . . let us consider then the real nature of this experiment. Is it 
whether vines will grow in Virginia. Is it whether wine is made of grapes .... The experi- 
ment, to analyze it properly, is, first, whether André Estave can raise a vineyard a mile 
below Williamsburg, which shall furnish a sufficient quantity of grapes. Secondly, whether 
he can produce therefrom a wine wholesome and potable.” In the issue of March 18, 
1773, André Estave reports on his experiment so far at the publick vineyard. He was not 
successful in raising foreign vines. “It is my humble opinion the native vines alone can be 
cultivated.” There is a second letter from Estave in the issue of September 2, 1773. 
Robert Bolling has an additional letter on the subject in the issue of July 29, 1773. The 
author preserved a copy of these letters in a manuscript volume for the history of which 
see the Historical Magazine, vol. 4, no. 1, Jan., 1860, p. 19; vol. 4, no. 7, July, 1860, pp. 
218-20; vol. 4, no. 9, Sept., 1860, p. 280. John S. Skinner of Baltimore, editor of the 4meri- 
can Farmer, was allowed to print extracts from this manuscript volume in the American 
Farmer, vol. 10, 1828/29, p. 387, and in vol. 11, 1829/30, p. 172. William Byrd II, in his 
letter to Collinson, July 18, 1736, refers to his discouragement in raising grapes, de- 
molished by the frost the latter part of May (Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 36, p. 355). 
A letter of William Byrd II to Mr. Warner, July, 1729, thanks him for his fine collection 
of vines received; he now has twenty sorts of vines growing; mentions his fruit trees and 
garden; sends Warner seeds and promises plants (Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 36, 
pp. 116,117). Prof. A. B. Massey, Botanist of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, has a con- 
tribution on “Native Grapes of Virginia” in the Virginia Journal of Science, vol. 2, nos. 
7 and 8, Nov.—Dec., 1941, pp. 272-4. 


% Kalmia latifolia L. which is found near Williamsburg. 
® The General Assembly was in session from August 5 to September 23, 1736. 
® Morus alba L. In waste land near Williamsburg. Zrlanson. 


® Pigeon pea. Cajanus Cajan Millsp. Called in English colonies doll (dhal), pigeon pea. 
In French Antilles pois d’angola, pois de Congo, pois pigeon. Angola pea, Congo pea, 
cajan. No American origin. Introduced into West Indies from coast of Africa by slave 
trade. In tropical Africa it existed wild or cultivated for a very long time and from there 
it was introduced into Asia by ancient travellers (DeCandolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, 
1885, pp. 332-4). Not raised now in the Peninsula, according to C. W. Richards, County 
Agricultural Agent. “I am not aware that it is grown in Virginia. If so, it would be for 
ornamental purpose, and not as a crop. Some years ago, there was a flair of interest in it; 
however, this did not last long.” A. B. Massey, Botanist, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


® John Bartram. It is amusing that Collinson avoids giving the name of his friend. 


% If Custis sent a list of the plants in his garden, he did not make a copy of it in his 
letter-book, and therefore is lacking in connection with this letter. 


® “Zanthoxylum clava-Herculis [note by Collinson] ‘Zanthoxylum lentisci foliis. Tooth- 
ache tree. Virginia. Vide Catesby, Nat. Hist.’ [Note by Collinson]: ‘This day, July 1, 
1762, went to see the old garden of my late old friend Charles Dubois, at Mitcham; Tooth- 
ache or Zanthoxylum tree No. 1 was then in flower, a small green flower, on a small spike, 
perhaps the only tree now in England’” (Dillwyn. Hortus Collinsonianus, p. 58). Gray 
in new ed. has Zanthoxylum clava-Herculis L., Southern prickly ash. 


*% The Royal Exchange. Merchants dealing in the same commodities had by custom fixed 
on certain different parts of the Exchange to meet one another, to exchange news and 
transact business; these meeting places were termed “walks.” William Maitland in his 
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History and Survey of London, 1756, vol. 2, p. 901, gives a floor plan of the building, in 
which the twenty-four “walks,” including the “Virginia Walk,” are located. In the 
Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 26, pp. 82, 83, Dr. Charles M. Andrews has a note on 
the location of the Virginia Coffee House on Michaels Lane, Cornhill, a short distance from 
the Royal Exchange, accompanied by a sketch map of the neighborhood of the Virginia 
Coffee House. In the Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 27, pp. 371-5, there is a note 
by Leo Colleton, on the same subject with a sketch map of the neighborhood. 


* Johann Ammann (1707-1742), professor of botany of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, established in 1725. Fifteen professors, each of whom was to 
follow investigation in a special field, were supported by its funds. 


% “{Collinson’s] Mem: ‘I sent seeds of a Turkey cucumber to Mr. Custis in Virginia, in 
the year 1737; it produced a fruit three feet long and fourteen inches round; grew in one 
night three inches in length, and people came twenty miles round to visit it. Such are the 
effects of so fine a climate on so rich a soil’” (Dillwyn, Hortus Collinsonianus, p. 60). For 
an account of this cucumber see the Virginia Gazette of Aug. 12-19, 1737, and of Aug. 25- 
Sept. 1, 1738. 

* Collinson in letter of November 12, 1736, acknowledges receipt of Custis’ letter of 
July 29, 1736. In his letter of December 25, 1736, he acknowledges two letters from Custis. 
One of these may be the letter written between August 5 and September 26, 1736, and 
which in his letter of December 4 he reports Capt. Friend as having brought but not 
delivered to him. The conclusion is that one of the two mentioned in letter of December 25 
is not in the Custis letter-book. 


% “(Collinson’s note]: ‘Spartium Junceum var. I first introduced the Spanish broom with 
double flowers; it was sent me from Nuremberg anno 1746’” (Dillwyn, Hortus Collin- 
sonianus, p. 52). Cytisus scoparius (L.) Link. (Scotch broom, Irish broom), throughout 
the Peninsula; see Erlanson. Bailey, Manual of Cultivated Plants has Spartium junceum 
Lam. (Genista juncea Lam.) Spanish broom. Dr. J. M. Galt in 1803 wrote to John Hart- 
well Cocke, at that time living at Mount Pleasant, Surry County, recommending the 
culture of the Scotch broom as a food for sheep and hogs; he said they devoured the 
flowers greedily. He had brought over seed from England and planted it as an ornamental 
shrub in Williamsburg. He added that in Warwick County where it had been planted as 
an ornamental hedge it spread until it covered hundreds of acres. Tyler’s Quarterly, vol. 2, 
pp. 246, 247. 

®Ipecacuana. Gillenia trifoliata (L.) Moench. (Common ipecac or Bowman’s root). 
Gray, rev. by Bailey, Field, Forest and Garden Botany. “Indian physic; Indian hippo; 
Meadow Sweet” (G. S. Cheney Co., Druggists Handbook...) Found near Williamsburg 
(Erlanson). Gillenia stipulacea Nutt. (Large stipulated ipecac or American ipecac). 
Gray, rev. by Bailey, Field, Forest and Garden Botany. Euphorbia ipecacuanhae L. 
(American ipecac. Spurge. Wild ipecac) (G. S. Cheney Co., Druggists Handbook . . .) 
The ship Phoenix for London, among other freight, carried four hogsheads of ipecacuana. 
Virginia Gazette, June 2-9, 1738. 


® Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton in his Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century, 
Richmond, Garrett & Massie, 1931, pages 119-29, brings together the scattered informa- 
tion about Dr. John Tennent of Virginia and his advocacy of the sriakeroot, Polygala 
senega L., as a medicine; title pages of seven of Tennent’s publications are reproduced; 
facing page 138 is a plate “Seneca rattlesnake root.” The Index-catalogue of the Surgeon 
General’s Library, first catalogue, has nineteen entries relating to the snakeroot, entered 
under Senega; the second catalogue has one entry; the third catalogue has none. Collinson 
probably refers not to Polygala senega L., but to Eryngium yuccifolium Michx. (rattle- 
snake master, button snakeroot) (Gray). The term “snakeroot” is most indefinite. It is 
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used at the present time in a popular way for at least twelve species of medicinal plants 
growing in the United States. See also Note 159. 


10 “Doctor Christopher Witt was born in Wiltshire in 1675, came to Pennsylvania in 
1704, died in 1765. A skilful physician and a learned man; reputed a magus, or diviner, or 
in grosser terms, a conjurer.” J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsyloania in 
the Olden Time, Philadelphia, 1844, vol. 2, p. 22. 


10 Apocynum medium Greene, Erlanson reports in dry soil along railway at Lanexa on 
the Peninsula. 


1 The Gardener’s Dictionary, by Philip Miller (1691-1771), the close friend of Peter 
Collinson. The universal esteem and use of the Dictionary in England and America are 
plainly shown in the numerous editions, nine, published in the author’s lifetime. Copies 
have been located in the following libraries of colonial Virginians: Lord Botetourt; Thomas 
Lord Fairfax; Daniel Parke Custis, probably the one that John Custis owned; John 
Herbert of Chesterfield County; Peter B. Thornton of Northumberland County; Colonel 
William Fleming; Councillor Robert Carter of Nomini Hall; John Randolph, Jr., Attorney 
General; it was offered for sale by Dixon and Hunter in Williamsburg in 1775. The Dic- 
tionary was much used by John Randolph, Jr. (1727-1784), in preparing his Treatise on 
Gardening; for a reprint of this work see the edition, published by the William Parks Club 
in 1924, edited by Marjorie Fleming Warner. 


13 “The Apothecaries Company and the Chelsea Physic Garden.” Chapter xvii, in 
J. Reynolds Green, History of Botany in the United Kingdom to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century, London, 1914. See also C. R. B. Barrett, The History of the Society of the Apothe- 
caries of London, London, Eliot Stock, 1905; F. G. D. Drewitt, Romance of the Apothe- 
caries’ Garden at Chelsea, 3rd ed., Cambridge, University Press, 1928. 


1% Strawberry tree. Evonymous americanus L. (The American strawberry bush) Gray. 
Erlanson reports, in wooded flood plains, James City County. 


1% Catesby refers to the stories current about the charming powers of the rattlesnake, 
but he says he never saw an instance himself in his travels in America. Natural History 
of Carolina, 1771 ed., vol. 2, p. 41. See B. S. Barton “On the Supposed Power of Fascination 
in Serpents,” in American Philosophical Society, Transactions, vol. 3, 1793; also his “Gen- 
eral Observations on the Rattlesnake,” ibid., vol. 4, 1799. Barton does not believe in the 
power of fascination; birds try to protect their young, and the movements are for their 
protection. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in his “Researches upon the Venom of the Rattlesnake,” 
in Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 12, 1860, article 6, pp. 4 and 5, agrees with 
Barton; he experimented with birds and others in a cage of rattlesnakes; perhaps whatever 
stupefying there is may be due to a very powerful odor of the snake. Later naturalists 
agree witk Barton and Mitchell. For Robert Beverley’s account, in his own personal 
experience of a rattlesnake charming a hare, see his History and Present State of Virginia, 
edition of 1722, pp. 262-4; edition of 1705, edited by L. B. Wright, p. 301. 


16 Erlanson reports Cypripedium acaule Ait., frequent in woods around Williamsburg; 
also Cypripedium parviflorum Salisb. var. pubescens (Willd.) Knight. 


17 No copy of this inventory is in the letter-book. 


18 Live oak. Quercus virginiana Mill. Occurs in the neighborhood of Virginia Beach, 
Cape Henry, Buckroe Beach and on the coast near Hampton, also reported near Messick 
and Poquoson in York County. Reported on Mobjack Bay in Gloucester, but not verified. 
The cultivated live oaks thrive at Fort Monroe and on the campus at William and Mary 
College. Not in Erlanson. 
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10 In correspondence on botany and horticulture, Collinson usually avoided reference 
to business affairs of his own or of merchant friends in London, a rule to which he adhered 
with only an occasional lapse. If his strictly business correspondence has survived, it 
has not been published. 


110 Peach trees thrive on the Peninsula, but they are not cultivated so extensively as in 
colonial times. A few orchards in Warwick county near Denbigh produce profitably for 
local markets; most farmers have a few trees which bear abundantly for home use about 
four out of every five years. Late frosts in April and May do much damage. Warm 
weather in March and April may bring out the bloom of peach, apple, pear and plum 
trees, and then a killing frost often follows. The inevitable change of weather in late 
April and early May discourages farmers from attempting fruit raising in a large way. 
See William Byrd’s comment on peaches, peach bread, mobby, and peach brandy (Wil- 
liam Byrd’s Natural History of Virginia or the Newly Discovered Eden, edited and translated 
from a German version by Richmond Croom Beatty and William J. Mulloy, Richmond, 
Virginia, Dietz Press, 1940, pp. 47, 48). The reader who wishes information about fruits 
and vegetables in addition to what Beverley gives in his History and Present State of 
Virginia should consult Byrd’s Natural History, pp. 20-51. Unfortunately there is no index 
to this translation. Byrd wrote, as Beverley did, from firsthand knowledge and experience 
in managing a large plantation and in travel in the sparsely settled parts of Virginia. 
Thomas Glover in An Account of Virginia, Philosophical Transactions, Royal Society, 
June 20, 1676, reprinted by B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 1904, has observations on fruit 
growing in Virginia: “‘As to fruit trees ... few planters but that have fair and large orchards, 
some whereof have 1200 trees and upward, bearing all sorts of English apples . . . of which 
they made great store of cider. . . likewise great peach-orchards, which bear such an in- 
finite quantity of peaches, that at some plantations they beat down to the hoggs fourty 
bushels in a year... great store of quinces ... quince drink... apricocks and some sorts of 
English plums but these do not ripen so kindly as they do in England . . . some sorts of 
pears but at very few plantations . . . good figs .. . those that take the pains to plant goose- 
berries have them ... no English currants . .. mulberry trees . . . meanest planter hath 
store of cherries . . . abundance of vines in the woods.” Glover also has one of the few 
references to early pleasure gardens: “They have likewise in their gardens roses, clove- 
gilliflowers, and variety of other sorts of flowers.” 

“At noon we came to Littleton [a plantation on the James, below Kingsmill and ad- 
joining it] where we landed, and where resided a great merchant, named Mr. Menefit 
{Menefie], who kept us to dinner, and treated us very well. The river is half as wide as 
before. Here was a garden of one Morgen |i.e., two acres] full of Provence roses, apples, 
pear and cherry trees, the various fruits of Holland, with different kinds of sweet-smelling 
herbs, such as rosemary, sage, marjoram and thyme. Around the house were plenty of 
peach trees which were hardly in blossom. I was astonished to see this kind of tree, which 
I had never seen before on this coast” (DeVries, Voyages from Holland to America, 1632 
to 1644. Tr. by H. C. Murphy. New York Historical Society Collections, 2nd ser. 1857, 
vol. 3, p. 34). DeVries was in Virginia in 1633. There were extensive peach orchards 
throughout tidewater Virginia in colonial times. Peach brandy was of course the main 
objective. John Joyce writing in 1785 (Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 23, p. 410) 
says, “the very meanest and hilly lands are proper for the peach trees, every planter almost 
having an orchard of these trees. The brandy I think is excellent and they make it in 
general in sufficient quantities.” Matthew Marable offers for sale in 1773 lands which 
“promise to produce 30 hogsheads of tobacco, 1500 bushels of corn, 3000 bushels of 
wheat, and 1000 gallons of peach brandy,” Virginia Gazette, July 22, 1773. 

41 Tt was seldom a Pennsylvania vessel entered the Virginia rivers. Schooner Fanny 
for Philadelphia, mentioned (Virginia Gazette, June 22-30, 1738). There were three or four 
ships a year to New England ports, an occasional one to Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
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North Carolina, Madeira, Jamaica, fifteen or twenty a year to London, five to ten to 
Bristol. Vessels from London and Bristol generally arrived in winter, or in spring. 


u2 This was Thomas Jones, who married the niece of Catesby. Mark Catesby left 
Virginia in 1719. It is interesting to know that Catesby was cooperating with Custis in 
his garden before that date. 


mu3Sumac. Rhus typhina L. Erlanson reports in dry upland thickets through the 
Peninsula. 


m4 John Clayton was born in 1686 at Fulham, Kent, England. His father was John 
Clayton, born in 1665, admitted to Inner Temple in 1682, son of Sir John Clayton of 
Fulham, and grandson of Sir Jasper Clayton; a brother of the father was General Jasper 
Clayton, killed at the battle of Dettingen in 1743. John the future botanist came to 
Virginia in 1705, with his father who began the practice of law and in 1714 was appointed 
Attorney General, a position which he held until his death in 1737; the son succeeded 
Peter Beverley in 1722 as clerk of Gloucester County, an office which yielded him a com- 
petence the remainder of his life, fifty-one years, and afforded him sufficient leisure for 
the collection and study of the native plants of Virginia. He made many journeys through 
the colony, even as far as the Blue Ridge, but never beyond the Ridge. In the year pre- 
ceding his death he made a trip to what was then the wilderness of Orange County. He 
died December 15, 1773. He corresponded with the leading American and European 
botanists, among them Linnaeus and J. F. Gronovius (1690-1760). Gronovius received 
from Clayton a collection of Virginia plants, and with the collaboration of Linnaeus 
described them in proper Latinity, and arranged the names according to the approved 
scientific system of that date. This list appeared in print, part one in 1739, published in 
Leyden; in 1743 part one was republished with the addition of a second part. In 1762 
the two parts, with additions and revisions, edited by L. T. Gronovius (1730-1777), son 
of J. F. Gronovius, were published; in this volume is a valuable map, showing Clayton’s 
journeys through Virginia in the many years he spent in collecting plants. His home estate 
situated in what was then Gloucester County, now Mathews County, on the Piankatank 
River, bore the name of Windsor; here he developed a botanic garden. When Dr. John 
Minson Galt (1744-1808) of Williamsburg visited Windsor about 1804, he found the 
plants and shrubs in a flourishing state, particularly the purple fringe tree. When the 
writer of this note visited Windsor in 1926, there was no evidence of the survival of any of 
Clayton’s plants. The owner of the property informed this writer that he had located the 
site of Clayton’s garden by underground sections of the brick wall which surrounded it. 
The original house occupied by Clayton was destroyed years ago. Clayton was esteemed 
in colonial Virginia not only for his scientific attainments, but also for his geniality, friend- 
liness, and sterling integrity. He is reported by some writers to have been an M.D., 
probably on the strength of the dedication to him of the Flora Virginica, where the degree 
is erroneously affixed to his name. Nor was he a member of the Royal Society of London, 
as stated in some sketches. He did have a brother, Thomas, who was a doctor, also living 
in Gloucester County. When the Virginia Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge 
was organized in 1773, he was chosen president. Dr. Galt refers to him as having the 
characteristic of witty conversation, which may have had some significance in contributing 
to the length and usefulness of his life. In his journeys he was wise and humble enough to 
learn from the Indians, those first botanists and farmers of Virginia, all that they could 
tell him of the practical uses of the native plants. Information about John Clayton is 
scant. The Gloucester County records of the period when he lived there are destroyed. 
We do not have his will, nor an inventory of his estate. What other property he owned in 
Virginia besides Windsor, and what in England we know not. He left two volumes of 
manuscript, believed to be an account of Virginia plants, probably with some detail of 
his journeys, and a hortus siccus of folio size, with marginal notes for the engraver of a 
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projected volume. Jasper Clayton, a grandson, said that these volumes were in possession 
of his father, a son of John, at the opening of the American Revolution and were sent by 
him for safety to William Clayton, clerk of New Kent County. This is explained by the 
proximity of Windsor to Gwynn’s Island, the scene of much revolutionary activity in 
1776, and there was then no likelihood of any disturbance in New Kent. The Clayton 
manuscripts were placed with the records of the county, and remained without injury till 
the burning of the courthouse by an incendiary, July 15, 1787, when they were with the 
County records destroyed. In some biographies of Clayton blame for this destruction is 
placed upon the British army, when Cornwallis marched through New Kent in June 1781, 
but this is not correct. There were remaining in the hands of a descendant of Clayton in 
Chesterfield County as recently as 1906, Clayton’s letter-book and some other papers; 
this descendant had also in his possession a copy of Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina 
which the author had inscribed and presented to Clayton. The late Dr. W. G. Stanard, 
some years after 1906, tried to locate the letter-book, but without success; the writer of 
this note renewed the search about 1929, with no satisfactory result. The best authority 
on Clayton, brief as it is, is the memorandum sent by Bishop James Madison, President of 
William and Mary College, “with particulars relative to Mr. Clayton, which Dr. [John 
Minson] Galt has been so kind as to collect”, for Dr. Barton, and which was printed in the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, vol. 2, 1806, pp. 139-145. Some biographers, 
notably in the Dictionary of National Biography, have confused him with Rev. John 
Clayton, minister of Jamestown, 1684-1686, rector of Crofton in Yorkshire, 1688, and 
later dean of Kildare, whose letters descriptive of Virginia were published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society, volumes 17, 18 and 41; the two men were not 
related. Letters of John Clayton to John Bartram, 23 July 1760; 30 Aug. 1760; 1 Sept. 
1760; 23 Feb., 1761; 16 March 1763; 25 Feb., 1764; 6 Feb., 1765 are in Darlington, pp. 406- 
412; reprinted in William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd series, vol. 6, pp. 317-325, in 
which is included a letter of 22 May, 1765, not in Darlington. The originals printed by 
Darlington are in the library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. Clayton is mentioned 
also in Darlington on pp. 192, 203, 224; the Flora Virginica is mentioned on pp. 349, 379. 
A letter of Clayton to Linnaeus, 1748, in Latin, and the only letter by him to Linnaeus, in 
the collection of manuscripts in the Linnean Society was printed in William and Mary 
College Quarterly, 2nd series, vol. 4, pp. 246-248. Upon the death of his father, John 
succeeded to an estate at Hawkshurst in Kent, England. On 21 March 1739, John wrote 
a long letter to the steward of the estate at Hawkshurst, and after some business com- 
mands, expresses himself at great length on Virginia game and field sports, a valuable 
source on the subject, printed in the Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 7, pp. 172-174. 
There was a copy of the Flora Virginica in the Botetourt library. There is in the Library 
of Congress a copy of Flora Virginica, owned by Dr. James Greenway, botanist, of Din- 
widdie County, with many marginal notes. Dr. Clarence R. Williams in a contribution 
entitled “Dr. John Dunn as a Virginia botanist,” William and Mary College Quarterly, 
2nd series, vol. 15, pp. 109-116, touches on the visits of Dr. Dunn to places mentioned by 
Clayton in Flora Virginica where certain plants were to be found. Additional references to 
Clayton, unused by his biographers up to this time, are in the Colden Papers, vol. 4, p. 251; 
ibid., vol. 5, pp. 81, 82; ibid., vol. 6, p. 291; also Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 25, Sept., 
1755, pp. 407, 408; James Britten, “Gronovius’s Flora Virginica” in Journal of Botany, 
British and Foreign, vol. 36, 1898, pp. 264-267. The present writer believes an exhaustive 
exploration of Clayton’s correspondence with British botanists has not been made. Per- 
haps a search for letters to some members of his well-known family in England might be 
productive of new information. Quoting from Britten, Journal of Botany, British and 
Foreign, vol. 36, 1898, p. 264: “It is of course well known that Clayton’s specimens were 
acquired by Banks—they are entered in Dryander’s Catalogue (iii. 186) as ‘specimina sicca 
Claytoniana (ex herbario J. F. Gronovii) quae adornandae huic flora [i.e., Flora Virginica] 
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inservierunt’ and they are now incorporated with the general herbarium at the British 
Museum.” 


us“ *Viburnum prunifolium. Viburnum foliis Pruni, floribus albis, bacca edulis, Flora 
Virginica.’ |Dillwyn’s note is] “This species again appears in the catalogue [of Collinson] 
with the name of Mespilus prunifolio non spinosa fructu nigracante; black haw, Pluk.’” 
(Dillwyn, Hortus Collinsonianus, p. 57). Gray gives Viburnum prunifolium L. black haw. 
Erlanson reports that it is found in the Peninsula. “[send] a specimen of black haw in 
flower and leaf, for this we know not,” Collinson to Bartram, May 2, 1738, Darlington, 
p. 118. 


ié Virginia tree primrose. Oenothera biennis L. (Tree primrose, common evening prim- 
rose, scabish, anagre [onagre]). Gray gives the common name of this genus Oenothera as 
Evening primrose. The common name of Oenothera biennis L., as Common evening prim- 
rose. Erlanson reports it a weed in the fields around Williamsburg. Britton and Brown give 
additional common names: night willow herb, large rampion, four o’clock, coffee- or fever- 
plant, king’s-cure-all, scurvish or scabish. 


“7 Quakers. There was a Quaker group a few miles from Williamsburg in York County, 
in the Skimino neighborhood. The meetinghouse has long since disappeared; this was 
on a tract of land adjoining Cherry Hall, about a mile from present Lightfoot. The ceme- 
tery, in which there were, according to Quaker custom, no tombstones, has been pointed 
out to me near the site of the former meetinghouse. The road leading from Lightfoot, in 
front of the meetinghouse tract, was known for many years as the Quaker road. Descend- 
ants of the Skimino Quakers are represented today in many well-known and prominent 
families in the South and West. Custis undoubtedly was acquainted with some members 
of this meeting. Skimino mill was only a few miles from the Queen’s Creek plantation of 
Custis. For further information on the Skimino Quakers, see Fairfax Harrison’s The 
Harrisons of Skimino. 


M8 See John Rz.idolph’s advice about raising melons in Virginia, in his Treatise on 
Gardening, edited by Marjorie Fleming Warner, 1924, pp. 30-4. 


U9 Passion flower. Passiflora incarnata L., and Passiflora lutea L. Erlanson reports on 
the Peninsula. These two kinds are greatly different though Custis states with reference 
to two kinds sent “there is but small difference.” 


1%” “Opossums are very prolific, and have from five to fourteen in a litter. The young, 
after a gestation period of eleven to twelve days, are born while still in an embryonic state, 
are naked and completely helpless. They are placed in the brood pouch by the mother 
and are attached to the teats of the mother for two months. They are so small at birth 
that eighteen may be placed in a teaspoon.” “Of great importance as a fur-bearer, having 
attained its value in the last few years.” “The greatest number reported taken in Virginia 
during one season was 121,859 in 1937-38” (J. W. Bailey, The Mammals of Virginia; 
An Account of the Furred Animals of Land and Sea Known to Exist in This Commonwealth 
with a List of Fossil Mammals from Virginia. Richmond, Virginia [privately published], 
1946). Has two interesting illustrations of opossum and young. Nearly two hundred years 
after Collinson propounded the problems relating to the opossum, Dr. Carl Hartmann, of 
the University of Texas solved some of them. His paper entitled “Breeding Habits, 
Development and Birth of the Opossum” was printed in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1921, pp. 347-63, with 10 plates. See also Hornberger’s remarks and 
references to John Mitchell’s “4n Account of the Male and Female Opossum,” read before 
the Royal Society, February 10, 1742, but not printed; also Further Observations on the 
Opossum, read before the Society, March 20, 1746 (printed by Thatcher, Virginia Magazine 
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of History, vol. 40, p. 336). See also Edward McCrady, Jr., The Embryology of the Opossum, 
New York, 1938. Also L. M. Dickerson, Parturition in the Opossum, in Science, vol. 68, 
pp. 111, 112. 


1 This is in reply to the desire expressed by Custis to remain loyal to Robert Cary & 
Co. by continuing to send tobacco consignments to that firm. 


12 The Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as the Same Is Held Forth and Preached 
by the People Called in Scorn Quakers ... by Robert Barclay was probably the volume sent 
Custis by Collinson, because it was the work that owing to its learning, its style, its sin- 
cerity, and its full understanding of the Quaker doctrine, was accepted as the best exposi- 
tion of the belief of the followers of George Fox. In the inventory of the library of Daniel 
Parke Custis, which included many books in the library of his father, the clerk who tran- 
scribed the titles made many errors, by omitting authors, by abbreviating titles too much, 
and by carelessness in spelling; in the library, with approximately 457 titles, there are 39 
titles on theology and related subjects, including Barclay’s Apology. The Apology was 
reprinted many times. 


123 These notes in address sheet are in another hand, probably that of Custis. 


1% Wife of Sir Charles Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty, a friend of Collinson, and of 
William Byrd II. 


% Probably Magnolia virginiana L. Erlanson reports near York River, and on swampy 
ground west of Williamsburg. 


1% As early as 1690 there was a description of the American Tomineius or humming 
bird in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, in vol. 17 and 18, pp. 760, 761. 
This was communicated by Nehemiah Grew, M.D. Andrew Burnaby refers to the hum- 
ming bird in his Travels reprinted in the Virginia Historical Register, vol. 5, p. 36. “Re- 
peated attempts have been made to send them alive to England, but always without 
success.” See also Travels, edition of 1775, p. 10. 


7 Erlanson reports Vitis aestivalis Michx. Edge of woods throughout Peninsula; Vitis 
cordifolia Michx. Thickets in James City County; Vitis rotundiflora Michx. in James City 
County and at Lanexa, flood plain of Chickahominy River. 


4% See Bibliographical note, under “Bartram and Collinson”; also Appendix II, “The 
Travels of John Bartram in Virginia, 1737-1762.” 


1” The Apology, by Robert Barclay. 


1 John Hanbury, the merchant referred to, was a Quaker, like Collinson. Before his 
death in 1758 he had become “well-known throughout Europe as the greatest tobacco 
merchant of his day, perhaps in the world” (Journal of the Friends Historical Society, vol. 
14, 1917, p- 57). He handled the tobacco, carrying it in his own ships, of a considerable 
number of Virginia planters, among them John Custis, Daniel Parke Custis, John Parke 
Custis, George Washington, Archibald Cary, William Parks, and the Byrds. He not only 
bought and sold tobacco, but acted as a purchasing agent of all kinds of supplies for his 
Virginia patrons, and took the place somewhat of a banker upon whom they could draw 
bills. John was one of the members of the Ohio Company and it was through his energy 
that the authority was given March 16, 1749, by the King in Council to the Company to 
acquire 500,000 acres of land in the western part of Virginia, in order to establish and main- 
tain British trade there. He was a friend of Governor Dinwiddie, and there is evidence in 
the Dinwiddie Papers that Dinwiddie depended upon him at times to secure political 
favors and support in England. Justin Winsor (Narrative and Critical History, vol. 5, 
p- 495) believes that it was Hanbury’s influence on the Duke of Newcastle and therefore 
on Dinwiddie that was responsible for the selection of the Virginia route by Braddock on 
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his expedition, instead of the road through Pennsylvania, which was easier and safer. 
Hanbury was the agent for William and Mary College for some years in managing the 
Brafferton estate in England, and transmitting the income from it. It seems also that the 
firm was the receiver of moneys transmitted by the Virginia government to London, and for 
this easy work, received a commission of 6 per cent, annually about £300. John Hanbury 
had as a partner, in his later life, his cousin Capel Hanbury. After John’s death, Capel 
and Osgood, the son of John, constituted the firm. Out of this partnership, there de- 
veloped, in course of time, in 1796, the influential banking firm of Hanbury and Company, 
which in 1864, amalgamated into the firm of Barnett, Hoare, Hanbury & Co., and in 
1884 that firm was merged into the present Lloyds Bank. (P. H. Emden, Money Powers of 
Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, New York, Appleton, 1938; p. 359.) 


1 Letter of Nov. 19, 1738, in Darlington, p. 312; also in William and Mary Quarterly, 
Second Series, vol. 6, pp. 305, 306. 


1 John Clayton’s plantation “Windsor” near the Piankatank River, where he had his 
garden, was at the time Bartram visited it, in Gloucester County; it is now in the section 
cut off from Gloucester, and named Mathews County. 


m8 Sir Charles Wager (1666-1743), First Lord of the Admiralty. His campaign against 
the Spanish in the West Indies, 1707-1709, with its prizes, made him an extremely wealthy 
man. 


iM “ Magnolia tripetala [note by Collinson] ‘Magnolio folio amplissimo, flore albo, fructu 
coccineo. Catesby, Hist.’ (Collinson’s] mem: ‘In the year 1753 I had sent me from South 
Carolina a species of Magnolia, called the Umbrella. I had it planted in Mr. J. Gordon’s 
garden . . . this is the first tree that has flowered in England.’ Collinson later says that 
though he first succeeded in flowering the plant, that Miller had imported it about two 
years before 1753” (Dillwyn, Hortus Collinsonianus, p. 33). Catesby says he saw only two 
or three of these trees in Virginia, Natural History of Carolina, 1771 ed. vol. 2, p. 80; he 
gives it as Magnolia umbrella Lam. “also called Magnolia tripetala.” Gray has Magnolia 
tripetala L. (umbrella tree) and Magnolia Fraseri (Walt.) (ear-leaved magnolia). Britton 
and Brown, IJilustrated Flora, vol. 2, p. 82, has common names North Carolina bay, cu- 
cumber tree, Indian physic, water lily tree. Erlanson found it in swampy plains east of 
Williamsburg. 

Nicholas (7) Smith of South Farnham parish in Essex County was a justice between 1720 
and 1730, also a vestryman in 1739. By deed of July 15, 1729, he conveyed to his son 
Francis 400 acres of land in Essex “being the dwelling plantation of the said Nicholas 
Smith.” This Nicholas (*) was the son of Nicholas (*) of Petsworth parish, Gloucester 
County. Nicholas (*) had a son Francis as above, and Nicholas (*) to whom administration 
was granted on father’s estate August 16, 1757. From Nicholas (*) was descended George 
William Smith born in 1762, who, while governor of Virginia, lost his life in the burning of 
the Richmond theater, December 26, 1811. The plantation of Nicholas (*) was on the Pis- 
cataway in upper Essex. 

1% Physalis. (Ground cherry). Erlanson reports Physalis pruinosa L. in James City 
County; Physalis virginiana Mill., as a weed around Williamsburg. 


4% Montpellier, France, was a health resort of considerable reputation in the eighteenth 
century and before, especially for those afflicted with what was then called “consumption.” 
John Locke went there to improve his health in 1676-1678. 


® Harding was in command of a vessel of the Hanbury firm, which evidently was not 
only carrying a general cargo, but also convicts. 


48 Recent contributions on the subject of convicts in Virginia are by E. H. Gilliam in 
Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 52, pp. 180-2, July, 1944; by Polly Cary Mason in 
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Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 53, pp. 37-41, January, 1945, and by Matthew Page 
Andrews, ibid., pp. 41, 42. 


1 “Mr. Miller told me that he brought over the Moss Provence rose from Holland in 
the year 1727.” Collinson’s note in Dillwyn, Hortus Collinsonianus, p. 47. 


1 This was Mrs. William Gooch, the governor’s wife, who, before her marriage, was 
Rebecca Stanton. 


Ml No species of Aesculus or horse-chestnut found native in the Peninsula by Erlanson, 


12 “Prunus Mytellinum Park. (muscle plum). Oblong, flat plum, of dark red color; the 
stone is large, and the flesh but very thin, and not well tasted, so that its chief use is 
for stocks [to bud some tender sorts of peaches upon]” Miller, 4bridgement, Gardener's 
Dictionary. 


18 This relates to the suit of the Dunbar family of Antigua against Custis to require him 
to be responsible for the debts, outside of Virginia, of his father-in-law, Daniel Parke II. 
Thomas Dunbar married Lucy Chester, natural daughter of Daniel Parke II, to whom the 
father devised the Leeward Islands property; Dunbar upon marriage assumed the name of 
Thomas Dunbar Parke, in compliance with the will of Daniel Parke II; their children 
were Daniel Parke, Lucy Parke, and Elizabeth Parke. A decree of the Virginia Chancery 
Court April 10, 1754, nearly five years after the death of John Custis, dismissed the suit 
of Charles Dunbar, executor for Thomas Dunbar Parke, against Daniel Parke Custis for 
an accounting of the estate of Daniel Parke II. On June 24, 1757, the Privy Council of 
England to whom the suit had been appealed made this report, ““The decree is reversed the 
case is ordered to stand over for want of parties,” [the names of the children of Thomas 
Dunbar Parke having been omitted] and the plaintiffs are allowed to amend their bill by 
adding proper parties.” The claim of the Dunbars was that the estates of Daniel Parke II 
in Virginia and England should be responsible for debts in the Leeward Islands (Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial Series, vol. 4, 1745-1766, pp. 288-90). See also the letter of William 
Byrd II to Captain Parke, in regard to this suit, in the Virginia Magazine of History, 
vol. 9, pp. 244-6. In a letter of George Washington, June 12, 1759, to his agents Capel and 
Osgood Hanbury, a few months after his marriage to the widow Custis, he says, “Dunbar’s 
lawsuit is again brought to Virginia” (Fitzpatrick’s Writings of Washington, vol. 2, p. 324). 
This would indicate that in administering the Custis estate, Washington succeeded to the 
troubles of the Dunbar suit. The suit is not mentioned again by Washington in any of his 
printed letters. D. S. Freeman in his Life of George Washington, vol. 2, pp. 286 ff. has 
explored the manuscript and printed items on the life of Daniel Parke II, and the suit of 
the executors of the estate of his natural daughter Lucy Chester versus John Custis in 
comprehensive detail. This suit, such a thorn in the life of John Custis after his father-in- 
law’s death, has not been treated in any other work in such ample and convincing manner. 


4 Mockhorn, or Smith’s Island in Northampton County. 


445 Miocene fossils. For a discussion with plates see J. K. Roberts, “The Lower York- 
James Peninsula,” p. 27 ff. (Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin 37, 1932). Miss Mary 
Goodwin reports in an article in Virginia Quarterly Review that these fossils are on exhibi- 
tion in a museum connected with the Mill Hill School, near London, the site of Collinson’s 
home. She reports the fossils were shown to her on a recent visit to Mill Hill. See “York- 
town Formation of the Miocene,” in W. B. Clark, and B. L. Miller, “Physiography and 
Geology of the Coastal Plain Province of Virginia” (Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin 
no. 4, p. 158 ff.). 

The milldam at the head of Queen’s Creek, now the site of the Williamsburg reservoir 
for supplying the city with water. The mill was long known as Custis’ Mill, and so marked 
on the French engineers’ map of 1781, and later as Waller’s Mill. In excavations on the 
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banks along the streams on the Peninsula miocene fossils are frequently discovered. Custis 
also had a mill about half a mile in the rear of his garden, on a small tributary of College 


Creek. 


“6 There were several members of the Burwell family bearing the name Lewis and living 
at the same time in the middle of the eighteenth century. The editor has identified the 
Lewis Burwell mentioned by Custis as the one living at Kingsmill on the James River where 
the Hog Island Ferry boat landed. In the Executive Journals of the Council, vol. 5, p. 139, 
he is referred to as “Lewis Burwell, Junr Esqr.” His appointment was on December 14, 
1743. He is not the same as “Honble Lewis Burwell Junr” appointed a member of the 
Council August 4, 1743 (ibid., p. 129). It is true that Council members were sometimes 
Naval Officers, but it is not likely that the member of the Council who lived in Gloucester 
would be Naval Officer of the James River District, when he had a relative living at one of 
the important landings on the river. There was a “Mr. Lewis Burwell” appointed Naval 
Officer of the Upper District of James River, August 15, 1728 (ibid., p. 184). With no data 
as to his death, it is likely that his death took place before the appointment of “Lewis 
Burwell Junr Esqr” to the same lucrative office. 


“ The duty of the Naval Officer was to enter and clear all ships in his district, for which 
he received an ample fee for each vessel; he also received 2 fee for all moneys received by 
him, such as export duties on tobacco, skins and furs, fort duties, and import duties, on 
servants and liquors. Burwell’s district extended from Kingsmill, a famous old plantation, 
about ten miles below Jamestown on the James River, up the James to the Falls, and was 
known as the Upper District; the Collector of a district appointed by the Commissioners 
of the Customs in England, was paid a salary out of the treasury in England, and also 
received a fee for duties, and for entering and clearing vessels. At times the same person 
performed the office of Naval Officer, and of Collector in the same district. It is clear from 
Custis’ correspondence that he traded largely with vessels coming into York River; it was a 
shorter trip from the sea to his neighborhood via the York, than up the James; and more- 
over his Queen’s Creek plantation was accessible to lighters for loading and unloading, by 
coming from the York up Queen’s Creek only a few miles. The landing at Kingsmill was 
known as Higginson’s landing, Burwell’s wharf, Burwell’s landing, Hog Island ferry landing 
and Kingsmill landing; although distant from Williamsburg about five miles, and seven 
from the Queen’s Creek plantation, shipping was not practical for Custis at that point. 


48 Thomas Dansie, master of the ship Braxton of London, in 1736, 1737. Dansie owned a 
plantation of 700 acres, and another of 2000 acres in Hanover County, an example of a ship- 
master who was also a planter. He is spoken of in this letter as one of Mr. Cary’s ship- 
masters. Dr. Woodfin (Another Secret Diary of William Byrd, 1739-1741, p. 179) has a 
note on the Dancey family of Charles City County. This master may be the second hus- 
band of Frances Custis Winch. 


“49 Myrtle wax was a minor export in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Gov- 
ernor Gooch in his answer to the Queries of the Board of Trade included myrtle wax as an 
export (Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 3, p. 118). Myrica cerifera L., wax myrtle, 
Gray. Sometimes known as the narrow leafed candleberry myrtle, in distinction from the 
broad leafed candleberry myrtle, or bayberry (Myrica carolinensis Mill.) The wax 
myrtle is very common on the Peninsula today. Catesby describes it, including the process 
of making the wax (Natural History of Carolina, vol. 1, p. 69). 


® Dr. John Mitchell, of Urbanna, Middlesex County, Virginia, has been the subject of 
recent investigation, and the scattered data on his life have been brought together by 
Dr. Lyman Carrier in his “John Mitchell, Naturalist, Cartographer and Historian,” pub- 
lished in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1918, issued in 1921, 
PP. 199-219; and also by Herbert Thatcher in his “Dr. Mitchell, M.D., F.R.S., of Virginia,” 
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published in the Virginia Magazine of History, vol. 39, pp. 126-35, 206-22, in vol. 40, 
pp. 48-62, 97-119, and in vol. 41, pp. 59-70, 144-56. In the Virginia Gazette of Nov. 14-21, 
1745, there was an advertisement by Dr. Mitchell offering for sale: “a convenient and large 
dwelling . . . large garden containing many useful and curious plants and herbs, household 
furniture . . . apothecary’s shop and small chemical laboratory . . . drugs and medicines, 
choice collection of books in ancient and modern languages, chiefly most approved 
authors in several branches of medicine, natural history and philosophy, whole collection 
at prime cost, or value of the books in England, Dr. Mitchell going to England by the first 
opportunity. Dr. Mitchell does not longer practice medicine.” An advertisement, also in 
Virginia Gazette, Apr. 17-24, 1746, of Dr. Mitchell’s books at Urbanna. Peter Collinson in 
letter to John Bartram, March 10, 1744, Darlington, p. 171, said, “I was glad to see cones of 
the fine magnolia . . . 1 had specimens before I saw thine, from Doctor Mitchell, of Urbana, 
in Virginia two or three years agone, where there is a stately tree on the plantation of 
Nicholas Smith, in Essex County, on the head of Piscataway, Rappahannock River; in his 
pasture. It is well known by all, and visited by all travelers.” See also Theodore Horn- 
berger, “The Scientific Ideas of John Mitchell” (Huntington Library Quarterly, May, 1947, 
vol. 10, no. 3, pp. 277-96). In the author’s words “what is proposed here, is an analysis of 
his writings and scientific activities, as a case study in the intellectual connections among 
the colonies and between the colonies and Europe.” “Dr. Mitchell was taken by the Tiger 
privateer, from St. Malo, Captain Pallier, who took from him all his learned observations.” 
J. F. Gronovius, to John Bartram, 2 June 1746 (Darlington, p. 356). Perhaps these papers 
might be discovered in French archives. 


461 Probably Dr. John Fothergill, a Quaker, and a close friend of Collinson. See the 
Bibliographical note. 


48 Port Mahon in Minorca. 


488 Probably John Norton, son of John Norton of Putney, England, and Ann Hatley; he 
became a merchant, and settled in Virginia, and was at one time in Yorktown; he married 
Courtenay Walker; one of their children was John Hatley Norton, a prosperous Virginia 
merchant. One of the few surviving mercantile records of the eighteenth century in Vir- 
ginia, in print, covering a period of time, sufficient for the inquiring student, is the volume 
John Norton and Sons, Merchants of London and Virginia . . . 1750-1795, edited by Frances 
Norton Mason, Richmond, Dietz Press, 1937. 


14 “Four sorts of Indian corn, two of which are early ripe . . . The two sorts which are 
early ripe are distinguished only by the size, which shews itself as well in the grain as in 
the ear, and the stalk. There is some difference also in the time of ripening. The lesser size 
of early ripe corn yields an ear not much larger than the handle of a case knife, and grows 
upon a stalk, between three and four foot high. Of this may be made two crops in a year 
and, perhaps there might be heat enough in England to ripen it . . . The large size differs 
from the former only in largeness ... This is fit for eating about the latter end of June, 
whereas the smaller sort (generally speaking) affords ears fit to roast by the middle of 
June.” Beverley, History and Present State of Virginia, 1722 orig. ed., p. 126; 1855 ed., 
p. 114. 

85 In the inventory of the library of Daniel Parke Custis, printed in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History, vol. 17, pp. 404-12, in the list of about 457 volumes, there are 29 titles 
relating to medicine. The titles were hastily written, and abbreviated by a clerk not 
familiar with the names of the authors, and consequently there is some duplication, and 
uncertainty as to total number of titles, and as to the meaning of the titles. Since Daniel 
Parke Custis was the executor and sole heir, except a few minor bequests, of his father’s 
estate, it is presumed that this inventory represents in the main the library of John Custis. 
In the inventory of the library of John Parke Custis, the son of Daniel, in Tyler's Quarterly, 
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vol. 9, pp. 97-103, there are a considerable number of titles of his father’s library repeated, 
including some of the medical works. 


4% Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton of Richmond, author of Medicine in Virginia in the Seven- 
teenth Century and Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century, has prepared the following 
note: “I find the excerpt from John Custis’ letter very interesting as I have not previ- 
ously seen an account of this disease, which I take to be Yaws, in Virginia. Yaws (Fram- 
besia), essentially a disease of the colored races, has long been recognized as endemic and 
epidemic on the West Coast of Africa, the West Indies and other tropical and subtropical 
areas. It is a chronic, disabling, rarely fatal disease. Its cause is a spirochete, resembling 
that which causes syphilis. Clinically the disease is characterized by a papule on the skin 
which develops into an ulcer with a typical yellowish crust. Ultimately these lesions, 
sometimes nodular, may cover a large part of the surface of the body and become quite 
mutilating. In the early stages, fever, malaise and other evidences of infection manifest 
themselves. Later the bones and joints may become involved and the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet. Pains, stiffness and disability resembling that due to rheumatism 
may result. It seems to me that John Custis’ description corresponds fairly well to the 
usual description of Yaws. A good account of the disease is to be found in the Oxford 
Medicine, by Admiral E. R. Stitt, vol. 5, part 2, p. 707. A bibliography is appended.” 


John Custis was a member of the Council, that is he performed three duties; first a 
judge of the General Court, second a member of the Executive Council with the Governor, 
third a legislator as member of the Legislative Council. For anyone in ill health, the 
attendance at a session of any one of these bodies in late fall, winter or early spring was full 
of risk. No provision was made for fireplaces in the original Capitol building. A chimney 
flue was finally built in the office of the Secretary, but the Court chamber, the Council 
chamber, and the hall of the House of Burgesses in the first capitol never did have ac- 
commodations for heating. The General Court met regularly in April and October of 
each year, and meetings of the Council members as Executive Council usually were at the 
same season. As members of the Legislative Council they had to meet at the same time as 
the House of Burgesses, which occasionally was in the winter season. 


18 This determines the month in which Custis was born, a fact not mentioned hitherto 
in his biographies. 

1 Snakeroot. Polygala senega L. The term “snakeroot” is applied to a number of 
medicinal plants. For Polygala senega L., Porcher (Resources of Southern Fields and Forests, 
p. 85) gives common names “Seneka snakeroot; mountain flax.” See also Note 99. 


1 In the early days of the colony sassafras roots constituted a lucrative export. John 
Smith calls attention to “sassafrage”; Arber’s edition of Smith’s Works, vol. 1, p. §9. 
The American species of sassafras is common throughout Virginia. See also Dr. Wyndham 
B. Blanton’s “Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, passim. 


4 On Spanish coast, if captured by Spanish ships. 


1 The list of the cabinet, each of whom would be a Privy Councillor, of 1740 includes 
Sir Charles Wager, first Commissioner of the Admiralty; Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor; 
Earl of Isla{y], First Minister for Scotland and eleven others (Sir W. R. Anson, The Law 
and Custom of the Constitution, 2d ed., vol. 2, p. 112). Archibald Campbell (1682-1761) was 
created Earl of Islay, 1705, succeeded to Dukedom of Argyll in October, 1743. John 
Carteret, Earl Granville, was Secretary of State in 1742 to 1744, and therefore a member 
of the Privy Council and a member of the Cabinet. 


8 In a letter to Bartram, February, 1759, Darlington, p. 217, Collinson says, “We are of 
various opinions about swallows. Some assert that they take their winter abode under 
water; others say that they resort in great numbers into caves or caverns and sleep all 
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winter. But the prevailing opinion is that, when food grows scarce, they retire to other 
countries, to the Southward and return in the Spring.” James Rennie in his Faculties of 
Birds, published in London in 1847 by M. A. Nattali, pp. 253-66, discusses the theory of 
the torpidity of swallows in winter, as in caves, and bottom of ponds. The earliest state- 
ment of this notion he traces to Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala, in Sweden and pub- 
lished in 1555. He gives references in his notes to the early learned and popular literature 
on the subject of which Peter Collinson must have known. Rennie and all later competent 
writers refute the theory. In Collinson’s lifetime Linnaeus maintained his belief in the 
theory, but Collinson disagreed. Brett-James states, p. 188, that there is a copy of the 
Regnum Animale in the Linnean Society collections in which the statement that swallows 
hibernate is erased in Linnaeus’ own handwriting. 


1 An early reference to Guinea corn in Virginia. Guinea corn is sorghum from which in 
these days molasses is made in our Southern States. In many parts of Africa it is grown 
for its edible seeds, and it is altogether likely that the types grown in the time of Custis 
were for cereal purposes. J. T. Baldwin, William and Mary College. 


% Tomato. From Spanish Tomato; Mexican Tomatl, native of the Andean region. 
Introduced into Europe in middle of 16th century. There is record of the fruit, love apple, 
having been eaten as early as 1583. Collinson does not say that he is sending seeds of the 
tomato to Custis. If so, this would have been as early a record of its cultivation in Virginia 
as we have. There is no mention of the tomato in John Randolph’s Treatise. For botanical 
history see Gray and Trumbull, American Journal of Arts and Sciences, 1883, p. 128. 
Tomatoes were eaten by Nahua tribes, and were called Tomatl, and also by wild tribes of 
Mexico. Hernandez, ed. of 1651, p. 295, has a chapter “de Tomatl, seu planta acinosa vel 
solano.” Its introduction in United States preceded by many years its use as we know it 
now. Said to have reached Philadelphia about 1798, but not sold in markets till 1829. 
First notice of it in American gardens was apparently by Jefferson who notes it in Virginia 
gardens in 1781. Esculent use did not antedate present century, and only became general 
1835-1840. See E. Lewis Sturtevant, “Kitchen Garden Esculents of American Origin. 
The Tomato.” (American Naturalist, vol. 19, 1885, pp. 667-9). 

“The gardens yield muskmelons, watermelons, tomatas, okra, pomegranates, figs, and 
the esculent plants of Europe.” Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, p. 69 of the 1784 edition; 
p. 64 of the 1787 edition; p. 42 of the 1853 edition printed from Jefferson’s own copy with 
corrections and notes; p. 63 of Ford’s edition of 1894. Jefferson prepared the Notes in 1781 
and 1782. The plain interpretation of the foregoing quotation is that “tomatas” were 
raised for food in Virginia as early as 1781. There were articles on the tomato as food in 
Ruffin’s Farmer’s Register, 1837, vol. 5, pp. 13, 14; 1839, vol. 7, pp. 560, 561; 1841, vol. 9, 


p- 589. 

“In 1773 Dr. [John de] Sequeyra became the first visiting physician to the hospital 
for the insane in Williamsburg, and from 1774 until his death in 1796 he was on the board 
of directors of the institution . . . An oil portrait recently discovered has written on the 
back, ‘Dr. Seccari, an Italian, was family physician to my grandfather Philip Ludwell 
Grimes. He first introduced into Williamsburg the custom of eating tomatoes, until then 
considered more of a flower than a vegetable.’ Signed E. Randolph Braxton” (Blanton’s 
Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century, p. 321). Dr. Sequeyra is believed by some 
to have been a native of Portugal. 

#6 Johann Jakob Dillen (Dillenius) (1687-1747), Professor of botany at Oxford, author 
of Hortus Elthamensis, and Historia Muscorum, published in 1741. His books and collec- 
tions of mosses, with many drawings, were added to the Sherardian Museum. In Darling- 
ton, pp. 308-12, three letters of Bartram to Dillenius, and three of Dillenius to Bartram 
are printed, 1738-1743. 

161 Poem not preserved with letter. 
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1 The last sentence is in another hand, probably that of Custis. 


1 Liriodendron Tulipfera L. This is quite common throughout the Peninsula. In 1835 
there was standing in Dinwiddie County near border of Amelia, on lands of John Hamblin, 
Esq., a Tulipfera Virginiana, sound, straight and flourishing, 34 feet, 6 inches round the 
body at 6 feet from the ground, and 43 feet 8 inches round at 3 feet from ground, height to 
first limb 90 feet, without a limb, knot or any irregularity whatever, up to this first limb... 
Bishop Madison, president of William and Mary College once visited this tree, at which 
time its diameter at 3 feet above ground was 13 feet . . . it stands in solitary grandeur. 
Farmers Register, 1835, vol. 3, p. 543. This tree may have survived because it was a land- 
mark in early land surveys. 


1” France declared war on England, March 15, 1744. The war continued until October, 
1748, the Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle. The war was known in the colonies as King George’s 
War. 

™ Mockhorn, or Smith’s Island. 

Cassava. 

1% Arisaema triphyllum (L.) Schott. (Indian turnip. Jack-in-the-pulpit. Bog onion. 
Dragon root. Dragon turnip, Marsh turnip. Pepper turnip. Swamp turnip. Starchwort. 
Three leaved arum. Wake robin. Wild turnip. Lords and ladies. Meadow turnip.) 


1% Nicholas Smith. See Note 134. 


™% Arbor vitae. Thuja occidentalis L. Gray. See Bartram’s letter to John Custis, Nov. 
19, 1738, announcing his discovery of this, on the south side of James River, “a little 
above Isham Randolph’s.” Darlington, p. 312. 


™% Asimina triloba Dunal. (Common papaw.) Common around Williamsburg. 


™ Dr. John Fothergill, a Quaker, was granted the license of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London in 1744 (R. H. Fox, Dr. John Fothergill and his Friends, p. 19). “The first 
graduate of [University of] Edinburgh to receive the College license.” (Jbid., p. 146). 
Fothergill and Collinson were most intimate friends, and the former wrote an account of his 
friend’s life. See the Bibliographical note. 


1% The original Treatise on Tar-water was written by George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne 
(1685-1753). “An abstract from Dr. Berkeley’s Treatise on Tar-water; with some Reflec- 
tions thereon, adapted to Diseases in America” (Virginia Gazette, May 2-9, 1745, no. 458, 
2% columns; continuation, in issue of May 9-16, 1745, no. 459, 24 columns). “Some re- 
flections [by a local author?] on the Treatise” (Virginia Gazette, May 16-25, 1745, no. 460, 
2% columns). Twenty-four titles discussing the virtues of tar-water as a medicine are 
listed in the first catalogue of the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Library; four 
titles in the second Catalogue; no title in the third Catalogue. 


™ A slight woolen stuff being a kind of serge. 
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Index of Plant Names 


Acacia, 52. Burmannia biflora, 168. 
Aconite, 24, 83. Button snakeroot, 172. 
Adam’s needle, 169. 
Aesculus. See Horse-chestnut. Cabbage, 50, 170. 
African melon, 55. Cajan, 171. 
Almond, 42, 49, 52, 69, 72, 79, 81, 82,97, | Cajanus Cajan, 171. 
99, 104. Calico bush, 168. 
Althea, 48, 51. Calmuc melon, 54, 55. 
ae 60, 64, 69, 72, 94, 98, 100, ror. Candleberry myrtle, 90, 181. 
nagta, 0S, 177. Canna indica, 47, 169. 
Ananas, 55. Carnation, 37, 38. 
Anemone, 24. Carolina tea, 44, 46. 
pea, 171. Cassada, 104. 
pocynum medium, 57, 55, 173. Cassava, 185. 
Apple, 50, 71, 174. Cassena, 87, 89, 90, 93, 103, 107, 108, 127, 
— of love, 101, 103. 169. 
pricot, 174. Castanea dentata, 40, 44, 170. 
Arabian stecus, 44, 49. Castanea pumila. See Chinquapin. 
Arbor vitae, 105, 185. Cedar, 55, 60, 65, 78, 89, 101, 160, 161. 
Arbutus, 73, 74, 84. Cedar of Lebanon, 48, 49, 54. 
—— — 185. Cercis canadensis, 45, 46, 76, 169. 
fam, 505, 555- Cherry, 44, 69, 79, 82, 174. 
Ash, 171. — Chestnut, 40, 44, 170. 
103, 105, 185. China aster, 53, 101. 
sphodel, 2. China bean, 170. 
Aster, 53, 101, 124. China pink, 57. 
Astracan watermelon, 55. Chinquapin, 40, 42, 45, 47, 49, 54, 56, 57, 
Auricula, 38, 75. 58, 61, 62, 65, 67, 68, 70, 76, 87, 101, 105, 
170. 
Chionanthus virginica. See Fringe tree. 
Bay, 42, 50, 51, 57, 65, 93, 99, 103. Chocolate, 51. 
Bayberry, 181. Christmas rose, 24. 
Bean, 60, 78, 165, 170. 44. 
Bean, Italian, 50. love flower, 57. 
Bear grass, 169. Clove-gillifiower, 174. 
Black haw, 68, 82, 127, 177. Clover, red, 160. 
Black pea, 170. Cluster cherry, 79, 82. 
Black-eyed-peas, 50, 170. 
— onion, 185. Cork oak, 56. 
romans 47: Corn, 62, 94, 100, 101, 160, 174, 182. 
62, 69 Corn, Guinea, 184. 
OX, 35, 49, OO, 62, O9. Cornish cherry, 82. 
Broom, Scotch, 172. Cornus florida. See Dogwood. 
Broom, Spanish, 55, 172. Cotton, 127. 
Buckthorn, 102, 104. Cowpea, 170. 
Bullace, 57, 60. Cowslip, Jerusalem, 46, 48, 49, 51, 169. 
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Cowslip, mountain, 39, 46, 57, 58, 61, 166. 

Coxcomb, 74. 

Crown-imperial, 64, 69, 74, 79, 82, 89, 97, 
100. 

Cuckoo point, 105. 

Cucumber, 55, 60, 62, 74, 76, 82, 172. 

Cucumber tree, 179. 

Cupressus Virginiana Tradescanti, 124. 

Currants, 74, 77, 81, 84, 85, 86, 91, 174. 

Cyclamen, 83, 102. 

Cypress, 44, 57, 58, 93, 124. 

Cypripedium acaule, 57, 61, 173. 

Cypripedium parviflorum, 57, 61, 173. 

Cytisus scoparius, 172. 


Damson, 57, 60. 

Date, 48, 49, 56. 

Deers-eyes, 86. 

Dhal, 171. 

Diospyros virginiana. See Persimmon. 
Dogbane, 57, 58, 173. 

Dogwood, 39, 42, 45, 57, 67, 70, 71, 74, 167. 
Doll, 171. * 

Dracaena, 90. 

Dragon root, 185. 

Dragon turnip, 185. 


Eringo, 57. 

Eryngium yuccifolium, 172. 
Euphorbia ipecacuanhae, 172. 
Evening primrose, 177. 
Evergreen oak, 56, 57. 
Everlasting, 50, 52. 
Evonymous americanus, 173. 


Fern, 168. 

Fever plant, 177. 

Fig, 174, 184. 

Fir, 78, 81, 90, 102, 104. 

Four o’clock, 177. 

Fox grape, 77. 

Foxglove, 64, 69, 74. 

Fragaria chiloensis. See Strawberry. 

Fragaria virginiana. See Strawberry. 

Fraxinello, 102. 

Fringe tree, 43, 44, 45, 47, 54, 57, 58, 61, 
65, 68, 76, 78, 87, 97, 100, 101, 168. 

Frontignac grape, 77. 

Fruit, in Virginia, 174. 
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Gillenia stipulacea, 172. 
Gillenia trifoliata, 172. 
Gilliflower, 174. 

Gleditsia triacanthus, 169. 
Globe thistle, 71. 
Gooseberry, 38, 174. 

Gourd, 94, 101. 

Grape, 50, $2, 77, 168, 170, 171. 
Grapevine, 52. 

Grass, 160. 

Ground cherry, 83. 
Guernsey lily, 46, 48, 49, 83. 
Guinea corn, 101, 184. 

Gum tree, 57, 72. 


Hay, 160. 

Hellebore, 24. 

Herbs, 174. 

Hickory, 47. 

Holly, 40, 54, 57, 69, 74, 84, 89, 99, 160, 161. 

Hollyhock, 44. 

Honeysuckle, 38, 44, 84. 

Horse-chestnut, 28, 40, 41, 48, 56, 61, 64, 
78, 81, 85, 86, 91, 166, 180. 

Hyacinth, 48, 64. 


Ilex Cassine. See Cassena; Yapon. 

Ilex paraguayensis, 169. 

Ilex vomitoria. See Cassena; Yapon. 

India pink, 57, 69. 

Indian corn. See Corn. 

Indian frill, 47. 

Indian hippo, 172. 

Indian iris, 44. 

Indian peas, 50. 

Indian physic, 172. 

Indian plum, 44, 46, 47, §1, 71, 105, 169. 

Indian shot, 169. 

Indian sweetmeat, 82. 

Indian turnip, 105, 185. 

Ipecac, 172. 

Ipecacuana, 57, 172. 

Iris, Indian, 44. 

Tris verna, 169. 

Tris versicolor, 169. 

Irish broom, 172. 

Italian bean, 50. 

Italian melon, 55. 

Italian oak, 56, 57, 60. 

Ivy, 42, 44, 45, 47» 49, 50, 54, 55, 56, 59, 
93, 168 
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Jack-in-the-pulpit, 185. 

Jerusalem cowslip, 46, 48, 49, 51, 169. 
Jessamine, 38, 74, 79. 

Juniper, 44. 


Kalmia angustifolia, 168, 171. 
Kalmia latifolia, 168, 171. 
King’s-cure-all, 177. 


Laburnum, 44, 49, 52. 

Lambkill, 168. 

Larch, 49, 60, 69, 74, 78, 81, 84, 90. 
Large rampion, 177. 

Larkspur, 68. 


Laurel, 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 57, 65, 76, 83, 168. 


Laurustinus, 42, 65, 93, 99. 

Lilac, 355 60, 64, 69, 74, 79s 82, 8s, 92. 
Lily, 49, 51, 102. 

Lily, Guernsey, 46, 48, 49, 83. 

Lily of valley, 69. 

Liriodendrum Tulipfera. See Tulip tree. 
Lithospermum canescens. See Puccoon. 
Live oak, 61, 173. 

Locust, 44, 46, 47, 52, 87. 

Lords and ladies, 105, 185. 

Love apples, 101, 103. 

Lungwort, 166, 169. 


Magnolia, 76, 105, 178, 179, 182. See also 
Umbrella tree. 

Magnolia Fraseri, 179. 

Magnolia tripetala, 179. 

Magnolia umbrella, 179. 

Magnolia virginiana, 178. 

Maize, 94. 

Marjoram, 174. 

Marsh turnip, 185. 

Martigon, 74, 79, 82, 102. 

Maté, 169. 

Meadow sweet, 172. 

Meadow turnip, 185. 

Medicinal plants, 168. 

Melon, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 67, 70, 74, 177, 
184. 

Mertensia virginica. See Cowslip, mountain. 

Moccasin flower, 57, 61, 173. 

Moly, 64. 

Morus alba, 171. 


Mosses, 102. 

Mountain cowslip, 39, 46, 57, 58, 61, 166. 
Mountain flax, 96, 183. 

Mountain laurel, 168. 

Mulberry, 51, 74, 76, 78, 82, 171, 174. 
Muscle (mosele) plum, 87, 93, 180. 
Muscovy melon, 55. 

Muskmelon, 63, 184. 

Mustard, 61. 

Myrica carolinensis, 181. 

Myrica cerifera, 181. 

Myrtle, go. 

Myrtle wax, 181. 


Narcissus, 83. 

Nectarine, 65, 74, 86. 
Night willow herb, 177. 
North Carolina bay, 179. 


Oak, 56, 57, 58, 60. 

Ocnothera biennis, 177. 

Okra, 184. 

Onagre, 177. 

Orchards, 160, 174. 

Oxydendrum arboreum. See Sourwood. 


Papaw, 103, 105, 185. 

Passiflora incarnata, 177. 

Passiflora lutea, 177. 

Passion flower, 68, 71, 76, 107, 177. 

Pea, 50, 51, 60, 78, 165, 170. 

Peach, 42, 52, 57, 65, 69, 74, 76, 79, 82, 85, 
oi 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 99, 174, 
I 


Peach brandy, 174. 

Peach bread, 174. 

Pear, 174. 

Pearl tree, 44, 45, 47- 
Pellitory, 100, 103, 106. 
Pepper turnip, 185. 
Persicary, 58. 

Persimmon, 44, 46, 47, 51, 71, 105, 169. 
Phillyrea, 40, 65, 69, 89. 
Physalis pruinosa, 179. 
Physalis virginiana, 179. 
Pigeon pea, 171. 

Pilewort, 64. 

Pine, 55, 69, 104. 

Pine, stone, 71, 74, 78, 106. 
Pineapple, 55. 
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Pink, 57> 69. 

Pistachio, 47, 49, 52, 56, 57, 60, 104. 

Plantain, wild, 47. 

Plum, 50, 81, 82, 87, 93, 100, 101, 174, 180. 

Plum, Indian, 44, 46, 47, 51, 71, 105. 

Pois d’angola, 171. 

Pois de Congo, 171. 

Pois pigeon, 171. 

Poisonous plants, 168. 

Polyanthus, 24, 49, 51, 63, 75. 

Polygala senega, 172, 183. 

Pomegranate, 184. 

Poplar, 57, 72, 103. 

Prickly ash, 171. 

Primrose, 24, 68. 

Prunus Mytellinum, 180. 

Puccoon, 46, 47, 169. 

Pulmonaria officinalis. See Cowslip, Jeru- 
salem. 

Pulmonaria virginica, 166. 


Quercus virginiana, 61, 173. 
Quince, 174. 


Rare ripe corn, 94, 100, 101, 182. 

Rattlesnake master, 172. 

Rattlesnake root, 57, 172, 183. 

Red cedar, 101. 

Red clover, 160. 

Redbud, 45, 46, 76, 169. 

Rhus typhina. See Sumac. 

Roanoke bells, 166. 

Rocket, 48, 49, 51. 

Rose, 44, 48, 54, 69, 79, 81, 84, 102, 174, 
180. 

Rosemary, 174. 


Sage, 174. 

Sage tree, 50, 52, 62. 

Salvia Hispanica, 170. 

Sassafras, 68, 93, 96, 99, 183. 
Scabish, 177. 

Scotch broom, 172. 

Scurvish, 177. 

Sea holly, 57. 

Seeds, importation by Collinson, 20. 
Sena (cassena), 127. 

Seneca rattlesnake root, 172, 183. 
Sheep laurel, 168. 

Shrubs, in Colonial Williamsburg, 165. 


Siberian cedar, 55, 60. 

Silkgrass, 46, 169. 

Silver fir, 78, 81, 102. 

Sir Charles Wager melon, 55, 60. 

Skunk weed, 10s. 

Skunk wort, 105. 

Sloe, 57, 60. 

Smooth lungwort, 166. 

Snakeroot, 172, 183. 

Sorghum, 184. 

Sorrel tree. See Sourwood. 

Sourwood, 48, 50, 56, 65, 68, 71, 76, 77, 81, 
85, 90, 92, 93, 170. 

Southern prickly ash, 171. 

Spanish broom, 55, 172. 

Spanish sage tree, 50, 52. 

Spartium junceum, 172. 

Spoon-wood, 168. 

Spotted lungwort, 169. 

Spruce fir, 78, 102. 

Spurge, 172. 

Squash, 94. 

Starchwort, 185. 

Stecus, Arabian, 44, 49. 

Stone pine, 69, 71, 74, 78, 106. 

Strawberry, 48, 49, 53, 56, 58, 61, 62, 64, 
69, 74, 78, 102, 170. 

Strawberry bush, 173. 

Strawberry tree, 60, 61, 69, 79, 82, 173. 

Sumac, 67, 71, 82, 175. 

Swamp turnip, 18s. 

Sweet gum tree, 57, 72. 


Taxodium distichum, 124. 

Thistle, 71. 

Thuja occidentalis, 105, 185. 

Thyme, 174. 

Tobacco, 50, 160, 174. 

Tomato, 101, 103, 184. 

Toothache tree, 54, 68, 87, 93. 

Tree primrose, 68, 177. 

Trees, in Colonial Williamsburg, 16s. 

True lungwort, 166. 

Tuberose, 46, 50, 53, 56, 57, 60, 62, 64, 67, 
78, 82. 

Tulip, 37, 46, 53, 59, 60, 69, 89. 

Tulip tree, 57, 65, 76, 103, 185. 


Umbrella tree, 65, 66, 68, 76, 83, 87, 93, 97, 
100, IOI, 105, 179. 
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Viburnum prunifolium, 68, 82, 127, 177. Wheat, 160, 174. 
Vigna sinensis, 170. White cedar, 78, 101. 
Vines, 52, 170, 171, 174. White thorn, 67. 
Vines, in Colonial Williamsburg, 165. Wicky, 168. 

Violet, 24. Wild turnip, 185. 
Virginia cowslip, 166. Willow, 168. 

Vitis aestivalis, 178. Willow-leafed oak, 57. 
Vitis cordifolia, 178. 
Vitis rotundiflora, 178. 
Yapon, 35, 44, 46, 47, 51, 65, 89, 106, 107, 
Wake robin, 185. 108, 169. 

Wall flower, 24. Yew, 35, 4°, 89, 96, 99, 160, 161, 164. 
Walnut, 127. Yucca filamentosa, 46, 169. 


Water lily tree, 179. 


Watermelon, 54, 55, 63, 184. 
Weeds, 168. Zanthoxylum clava-Herculis, 171. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 13, 1948 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 

American Antiquarian Society was held at the Library 
of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 13, 1948, 
at 10.45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by President 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, George Ichabod 
Rockwood, Wallace Walter Atwood, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
George Sumner Barton, George Francis Booth, Paul 
Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine,, James Melville 
Hunnewell, George Crompton, Stephen Willard Phillips, 
Stewart Mitchell, Glenn Tilley Morse, Thomas Winthrop 
Streeter, William Irving Clark, John Woodman Higgins, 
George Gregerson Wolkins, Howard Corning, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, Jr., Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., Clif- 
ford Kenyon Shipton, Theron Johnson Damon, Albert White 
Rice, Frederick Lewis Weis, Wat Tyler Cluverius, Everett 
Dwight Graff, Chauncey Cushing Nash, William Greene 
Roelker, Walter Muir Whitehill, Carl Custer Cutler, Fred- 
erick Haven Pratt, Samuel Foster Damon, Bradley Baldwin 
Gilman, Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, Arthur 
Adams, Richard LeBaron Bowen, LeRoy Archer Campbell, 
Joseph Carson, and Bertram Kimball Little. 
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The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 
meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
the Director who also summarized the Treasurer’s Report in | 
the absence of Mr. Bullock, and the Librarian’s Report was 
read by Mr. Shipton. It was voted to accept these reports 
and refer them to the Committee on Publications. | 


The election of officers being in order, Mr. Stobbs re- 
ported for the committee consisting of Messrs. Stobbs, 
Pratt, and Gilman, appointed by the Council in April, 
1948, the following nominations: 


President 
Samuel Eliot Morison, of Boston, Mass. 


Vice-presidents 


Paul Beagary Morgan, of Worcester, Mass. , 

George Sumner Barton, of Worcester, Mass. ' 
Councillors 

George Parker Winship, of Charles River, Mass. ' 


George Hubbard Blakeslee, of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, of Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., of Boston, Mass. | 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. I 
r 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. r 
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Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Lancaster, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were de- 
clared elected. 


The President, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 

Milton Prince Higgins, Worcester, Mass. 

Stewart Hall Holbrook, Portland, Oregon 

Edward Chase Kirkland, Brunswick, Me. 

Theodore Sizer, Bethany, Conn. 

Joel Cheney Wells, Southbridge, Mass. 

John Cook Wyllie, Charlottesville, Va. 


Mr. Morison appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Roelker, Theron J. Damon, and Jenkins to distribute, col- 
lect, and count the ballots. Mr. Roelker reported that the 
necessary number of votes had been cast for the persons 
nominated and they were declared elected. 
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Mr. Loring, in speaking of Mr. Brigham’s forty years in 
the service of the Society, presented the following tribute 
and it was voted that it should be adopted and spread 
upon the records: 


Vorep: That this Society express its appreciation for the long and 
distinguished service of our Director, Clarence S. Brigham. Under his 
guidance the Society has established itself as an outstanding institution 
among scholars. He has added to the luster of the Society by such 
monumental works as the History and Bibliography of American News- 


papers. 

In his fifty years of service to scholarship, forty of which have been 
with our Society, he has shown capabilities far above the average. But 
beyond his scholarship, he is an able administrator, a genial host, a 
staunch friend, dependable and lovable; what more can one say? 


It is with deep affection that we look forward to many more years of 
his wise guidance of the destinies of the American Antiquarian Society. 


Mr. Barton announced that the reception for Worcester 
County residents would be held at the Library building on 
Friday and Saturday afternoons, November fifth and sixth. 


A paper was read by Walter M. Whitehill on “Letters of 
the Reverend Thomas Walley of Barnstable to the Reverend 
John Cotton of Plymouth.” A paper by Carl C. Cutler on 
“Yankee Sailing Ship Records” was read by President 
Morison, since Mr. Cutler, although present, stated that a 
severe cold impaired his speaking ability. This paper is being 
revised for printing in a later number of the Proceedings. 
A paper by Henry Raup Wagner on “Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara and his Works” was read by title. 


Mr. Shipton announced that he had arranged in the upper 
gallery an exhibition of some of the important accessions of 
the year and also a selection of rare titles from the Frost 


collection. 


1 
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The President announced that the annual luncheon for 
members of the Society would be given at the residence of 
the late Aldus C. Higgins, John Wing Road. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Danie. W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


URING the past summer the Library has been ex- 

tensively used by researchers from many States, some 
of them remaining for a month or more of study. The 
collections notably used were early newspaper files, psal- 
mody, local history of the West, American fiction, early 
music, juvenile literature, almanacs, and the graphic arts. 
One researcher, in search of railroad material of the middle 
nineteenth century, found help in the large collection of rail- 
road guides and propaganda circulars published to attract 
emigration to the West. Another perused letters and diaries 
of the Civil War in preparing a work on the life of the com- 
mon soldier in the War. These were only a few of the many 
subjects of inquiry for which students sought information. 
An especial drive seems to be on for material regarding early 
printing in such localities as Brooklyn, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Virginia, and Tennessee. Our recently developed cata- 
logue of imprints before 1820, with elaborate records of 
printers and geographical locations, proved its value many 
times. It was noticeable that the books chiefly sought were 
not the standard works of history available elsewhere in 
many libraries, but rare and ephemeral titles which were 
part of collections formed in recent years. 

Librarians and collectors have eagerly awaited the recent 
publication of the revised edition of Lyle H. Wright’s 
American Fiction. This bibliography records 2772 editions 
of prose fiction written by Americans and published between 
1774 and 1850. Students of American literature now have 
access to a large field of creative prose writing, covering 
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scores of phases of social life chiefly in the first half of the 
nineteenth century—factory life, western travel, conditions 
on the farm and in the city, aspects of American society, 
sports, foreign elements and immigration, and of course the 
ever present narratives of affairs of the heart. Noted 
authors, such as Hawthorne, Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, 
Paulding, and Simms, are recorded more fully than ever 
before, but the chief interest in this comprehensive study is 
in the little known, or almost unknown, authors whose work 
in creative literature is now for the first time brought to 
light. 

The field of early American fiction is one in which this 
Society’s library has a highly important collection. Of the 
2772 editions listed, the Antiquarian Society has a total of 
1520, followed by Yale with 1218, Library of Congress with 
1057, New York Public Library with 1016, and Harvard 
with 846. Although the Society for the moment leads Yale, 
it recognizes the fact that when the collection formed by 
James T. Babb, the Yale Librarian, with its 505 titles, is 
turned over to his Alma Mater, we will hold second place. 
These comparative figures have been noted largely to show 
how a collection on a given subject can be built up through 
effort, chiefly the watching of book catalogues and the 
establishing of friendly contacts with book dealers. Fifteen 
years ago not even a hundred of these titles were owned by 
this Library, but an interest in the subject and the demand 
from researchers and users of the Library magnified this 
small beginning fifteenfold. 

A contemplation of this single field of American fiction 
can be used as a text to show the change in collecting trends. 
Today the most popular forms of collecting are in children’s 
books, native American literature, and narratives of early 
Western travel and settlement. In the nineteenth century 
no institutional libraries even thought of collecting in these 
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fields. Libraries sought to acquire the current output of 
standard books, but seldom attempted to create and enlarge 
special collections. As far as literature was concerned, they 
sought the American reprints of English and foreign writers 
rather than the less imposing expressions of native talent. 

Private collectors looked further into the future. Men 
of means, such as John Carter Brown, James Lenox, and 
George Brinley, gathered invaluable collections of rare 
Americana, emphasizing the period of discovery and the 
establishment of the colonies. Brinley more than anyone, 
before or since, collected not only that which was important, 
but realized the value of the ephemeral in literature. Other 
collectors, notably Samuel W. Pennypacker of Pennsylvania, 
built up important State collections. The disposal of the 
Brinley and Pennypacker collections gave libraries the op- 
portunity to acquire rare books, but especially brought to 
their attention that there were some things in the field of 
collecting besides standard works. 

Many other private collectors before 1900 collected in 
smaller and more highly specialized fields. Stephen H. 
Wakeman, Frank Maier and others collected first editions 
of American authors. Samuel G. Drake, Edward E. Ayer, 
and Thomas W. Field gathered books on the American 
Indian. There were many wealthy collectors of the rare 
English classics. Thomas J. McKee’s specialties were 
American literature and the drama. Bishop Robert W. 
Peach collected psalmody; Albert C. Bates and Wilbur 
Macey Stone, children’s books; Frank E. Marshall, book- 
plates; and Samuel L. Munson, almanacs. The American 
Antiquarian Society followed the nineteenth century trend, 
but with less opportunity for book purchase than those 
libraries supported by public funds or by liberal donors. 
Except for the books purchased at the Brinley sale in 1879- 
1893, as a result of that collector’s bequest of $5000, almost 
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no books were bought for the Society until after 1908. The 
library collected by Isaiah Thomas, and the gifts of libraries 
which he induced owners to donate, gave this Society a re- 
markable head start, but from the time of the deaths of 
Thomas in 1831 and Christopher C. Baldwin in 1835, no 
effort was made to increase these collections. There was little 
income and the small funds were needed for administration 
and publications. Yet the opportunity was present to ac- 
quire, for a few cents each, thousands of titles which today 
run into tens if not hundreds of dollars. But our present 
day fields of collecting were not then in vogue. Children’s 
books were regarded as not serious enough for a library to 
collect. Even Isaiah Thomas himself, the greatest of all 
publishers of juvenile literature, held to this view. When I 
came to this Library in 1908, I found that only eight of the 
Thomas children’s books were preserved in his Library and 
these only because he was proud of their bindings. He so 
lightly regarded them that he apparently did not include 
such publications in his gift to the Society. Yet today a 
single one of his juveniles—for instance, the first edition of 
Mother Goose—would bring more than all of the other titles 
which he printed during his publishing career. 

During the last forty years this Library has followed the 
vogue of the time and collected extensively in several chosen 
fields. The remarkable collection of eighteenth century news- 
papers founded by Thomas has been enlarged fourfold and 
carried to 1820 and beyond. Almanacs have increased from 
about 1000 to 24,000. Similar increases have been made in 
juvenile literature, early American printing, first editions, 
bibliography, local history for the entire United States, 
American directories, bookplates, journalism, and early 
graphic arts. The very important collection of far Western 
travel and exploration formed by Donald McKay Frost is 
the most recent of our acquisitions. 
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Nearly all of these collections are developments of the last 
thirty or forty years. Resultingly they provide researchers 
with large bodies of material in most cases more complete 
and comprehensive than can be found in other libraries. 
What the trend of collecting will be during the next forty 
years cannot be foretold. We do know, however, that the 
collections already mentioned should be increased and the 
gaps filled. Furthermore, no collection should be started 
unless its limits are clearly defined and every effort is made 
to make it as complete as possible. 

During the year many rare and important pieces of early 
Americana have been acquired by the Library. Due to the 
fact that we have been able to sell, at a good figure, consider- 
able duplicate and discarded material, we have been 
enabled with such funds to take advantage of numerous 
purchases of primary historical importance. These acquisi- 
tions are recorded in detail in the Librarian’s Report. 
Many of the items were hitherto unknown, or represented 
only by single copies in distant localities. Book dealers and 
pessimistic collectors have in recent years bewailed the 
belief that the day of collecting early rare books is over—that 
attics have been exhausted and the golden days of collecting 
are in the past. But judging from our experience of the past 
year this strictly is not so. It leads us to believe that the 
first example of American printing, the Freeman’s Oath of 
1639, sought in vain for a century or more, may yet be 
found in some unexpected hiding-place. 

Four members of the Society have died since April and 
obituary notices will appear in the printed Proceedings of 
this meeting. Harry T. Peters, of New York, a leading 
collector of prints and of books on sport, and the author of 
important works on American lithography, elected in 1932, 
died June 1, 1948. Nathaniel F. Ayer, of Boston, who was 
instrumental in having the John W. Farwell collection of 
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Americana given to this Library, elected in 1942, died July 
26. Henry W. Kent, of New York, writer on art history and 
long secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, elected 
in 1929, died August 28. Aldus C. Higgins, of Worcester, 
manufacturer, patron of arts and letters, and leader in civic 
affairs, elected in 1926, died September 10. Mr. Higgins 
had served on the Council for eighteen years and was one 
of the most helpful and able supporters of the Society’s 
activities. It is seldom that in one man are combined an 
outstanding business ability, a sense of responsibility in 
support of charitable endeavors, and a love of cultural life. 
To no one on the Council did the officers of the Society 
turn more frequently for advice in questions of detail or of 
general procedure in the Society affairs. He left the impress 
of his geniality and friendliness upon the members of the 
Society in receiving them each year in his home at the time 
of the annual meeting, and they will miss the warmth of his 
greeting and his hospitable participation in the Society’s 
affairs. 

As in recent years, members and friends of the Society 
have generously added to the annual income, enabling us to 
purchase books for the Library, make a slight increase in 
salaries in the lower brackets, and in fact, maintain a balance 
in our financial operations for the year. Nearly $16,000 was 
contributed for general expenses and $2,400 for special sal- 
aries, from fifty-one members and friends. A new feature 
was inserted in the Treasurer’s Report for this year—a list 
of contributors of a total of $500 or over to annual expenses 
for the years from 1910, when this form of appeal was insti- 
tuted, to 1948. Such a schedule of gifts was suggested by 
the late Aldus C. Higgins, and I believe is a new idea in 
institutional financial reports. As Mr. Higgins pointed out, 
it seemed unfair that members should charitably support an 
organization for years and that all records of their generosity 
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should be forgotten except for the single mention of a gift in 
an annual report. The list as printed is impressive, as over 
seventy members have contributed liberally over the years, 
and this does not include the scores of members who have 
given lesser amounts, not perhaps so large in substance, but 
evidencing equally their interest in the aims and purposes 
of this Society. 

The problem of an addition to the book-stack, which has 
beset us in recent years, may bea little nearer to solution. Dr. 
Homer Gage, who died in 1938, bequeathed to the Society 
the sum of $100,000, with the hope that this would suffice 
for building the stack addition. Upon the recent death of 
Mrs. Gage this bequest became payable to the Society. 
When Dr. Gage inserted the legacy in his will, there was 
every belief then that it would cover the cost of the new 
construction, as the expense of the 1924 addition to the 
stack was about $98,000. Sad to relate, conditions are very 
different at the present time. The vast increase in building 
costs, due chiefly to the unprecedented rise in wages, would 
force upon us an outlay of over $250,000 if we wish to 
construct the new building. It is doubtful if building costs 
will come down in the next few years, if ever, and we need 
the new stack now. This is a problem for the Society, and 
its Council, to face. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


NATHANIEL FARWELL AYER 


Nathaniel Farwell Ayer was born at Boston on June 24, 
1879, a son of Dr. James Bourne Ayer and Mary Eliza Far- 
well. He was prepared for college at Hopkinson’s School, in 
Boston, and was graduated B.S. at Harvard in 1900. He 
immediately entered the Boston offices of the Farwell cotton 
mills and bleachery of Lowell, of which in time he became 
director and treasurer. In 1942 he disposed of his interest in 
these mills, but he was associated with other mills and manu- 
facturing companies. He was director, also, of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, the National Shawmut 
Bank, and the New York Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Ayer was interested in fishing and boat racing, and 
was at one time commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club. In 
April, 1917, he was appointed aide to the chief of staff of the 
Boston Navy Yard, and later in the year was made com- 
manding officer of the Naval Radio School at Harvard 
University. He was retired with the rank of commander. 
In the second war he was Chairman of the Board of the 
Army and Navy Officers’ Mess of Boston. He was president 
and for some time a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Harvard Club of Boston, a member of the alumni com- 
mittee for the Tercentennial celebration, and a member of 
the visiting committee on military science. Among his other 
activities was service on the Board of Governors of the Boys’ 
Club of Boston. 

Mr. Ayer’s father and his uncle, John W. Farwell, were 
book collectors and members of this Society and, thanks to 
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him and the other heirs, the Farwell library and some of the 
Ayer books came to us. He was elected to membership in 
1942, and was very much interested in our affairs, but the 
fact that the dates of our meetings conflicted with his fishing 
customs prevented his becoming widely acquainted among 
the members. 

On May 24, 1924, Mr. Ayer married Helen Draper, who 
died in 1934. They had no children. He died suddenly while 
on a vacation in Canada on July 26, 1948. C.a.8 


HENRY WATSON KENT 


Henry Watson Kent was born at Boston on September 28, 
1866, a son of Robert Restiaux and Eliza (Watson) Kent. 
From Boston Latin School he went to Norwich Academy 
and thence to Columbia College where he was a member of 
the first class in Melvil Dewey’s first library school. His 
first professional employment was at Norwich Academy 
where he was in charge of the Peck Library and was curator 
of the Slater Memorial Museum. From the latter, which was 
a pioneer in the modern museum movement, he went to 
New York to become assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1905. Eight years later he became secre- 
tary of the Museum, and between that date and his retire- 
ment in 1940 he well earned the title of dean of American 
museum officials. As a measure of his activities outside of 
the Museum it might be noted that he became vice-president 
of the American Association of Museums and president of 
both the Grolier Club and the New York Library Club. He 
was awarded an honorary M.A. by Hamilton in 1920 and a 
Doctor of Arts degree by Brown in 1932. Two years later he 
was awarded the Michael Freidsam medal for contributions 
to art in industry, and two years ago he received the dis- 
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tinguished service award of the American Association of 
Museums for his pioneer work in setting the pattern for a 
working relationship between museums and schools, and 
for his part in broadening the influence of museums in their 
communities. 

Mr. Kent was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1929, and at the meeting of October, 1930, he read 
a paper of Van Braam Houckgeest, an early American collec- 
tor. To us, his notable personal characteristic was a gentle 
courtesy and a quiet dignity from which he occasionally 
startled us by a bit of slang nicely chosen to convey a fine 
point of meaning. He was working on an autobiography 
at Petersham, where he had spent his summers for thirty 
years, when he died on August 28, 1948. He was unmarried, 
but is survived by a nephew, Mr. Richard B. Kent of New 
York City. C. K. S. 


ALDUS CHAPIN HIGGINS 


Aldus Chapin Higgins, one of the most interested and use- 
ful members of the American Antiquarian Society, and of its 
Council, died in Worcester on September 10, 1948. He was 
born in Worcester, December 7, 1872, the son of Milton 
Prince and Katharine Elizabeth (Chapin) Higgins. He was 
educated at the Worcester High School and completed his 
course at Worcester Polytechnic Institute where he received 
the degree of bachelor of science in 1893. His early intention 
was to become a lawyer and he attended the National Uni- 
versity Law School in Washington where he obtained his law 
degree in 1896. After a year of travel he returned to Worces- 
ter, where he conducted a law office for four years. His 
father had organized the Norton Emery Wheel Company, 
which later expanded into the Norton Company, destined 
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to become one.of Worcester’s greatest industries. The young 
lawyer served the company as patent counsel and gradually 
devoted all his time to the company’s business. He became 
resident manager of the abrasive plant in 1901 and in suc- 
ceeding years was chosen general counsel, treasurer, and 
finally, in 1933, president and general manager. During the 
fifty years in which he was connected with the company, it 
expanded immeasurably, becoming one of the greatest 
manufacturing plants of its kind in the country. During all 
this time, moreover, it was more than a business, it was a 
great humanitarian undertaking, with its belief in free enter- 
prise, the rights of labor, health service and benefits for 
employees, and the cultivation of the friendly spirit toward 
everyone connected with the company. In all these evi- 
dences of progressiveness, Aldus Higgins took an active and 
predominating part. 

Mr. Higgins was affiliated with virtually every worth-while 
organization in Worcester’s civic and charitable field. He 
was a trustee of Worcester Polytechnic Institute and of The 
Memorial Hospital, and an officer of many other educational 
and charitable societies. He was active in the campaigns for 
funds in the first World War and in the Golden Rule drives. 
No one in Worcester was a more consistent and wise giver 
to worthy funds. 

One of his greatest enjoyments in life lay in the collecting 
of works of art, especially stained glass, early Flemish 
tapestries, and modern French paintings. These were ad- 
mirably displayed in the house, or rather mansion, on John 
Wing Road, the building of which he completed in 1923. 
With this cultural interest it was but natural that he should 
be intimately connected with the Worcester Art Museum. 
He was elected a trustee in 1928, and in 1946 was chosen 
president. To the Museum he was a constant donor of art 
objects and of funds. No president ever showed more 
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personal interest in details as well as in the larger aspects of 
the Museum’s activities. 

He was one of the most active supporters of the American 
Antiquarian Society. Elected a member in 1926, he was 
chosen a member of the Council in 1930, and thus served for 
eighteen years. During all this time he was a faithful 
attendant at the meetings, a constant contributor of wise 
suggestions as to policy, and a generous friend in gifts of 
both money and knowledge. To no one on the Council did 
the officers of the Society turn more frequently for advice in 
questions of detail or of general procedure in the Society’s 
affairs. And such counsel was always accompanied with 
friendliness and sympathetic understanding. His confidence 
in the Society was evidenced both by his annual contribu- 
tions and by a generous bequest in his will. 

He married, June 6, 1898, Edgenie Brosius who died 
September 24, 1911. On January 16, 1914, he married Mary 
Sprague Green, daughter of James Green, of Worcester. 
She survives him, with two children by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Brosius, wife of Ernest Angell of New York, and Milton 
Prince Higgins of Worcester. 3. 


HARRY TWYFORD PETERS 


Harry Twyford Peters was born at Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, on August 1, 1881, a son of Samuel T. and Adaline 
(Elder) Peters. He grew up in New York City and was grad- 
uated from Columbia College in 1903. He at once entered 
the coal business in which he was active until his retirement 
in 1945, being most of the time a partner in the firm of 
Williams and Peters. Among his other business interests 
was service as a director of the Peabody Coal Company and 
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the New York Trust Company. During the first war he was 
_a member of the Fuel Administration and during the second, 
Civilian Defence Director for Suffolk County. 

It is an interesting illustration of American democracy 
that a man who always described himself as a coal merchant, 
and was really active in the business, should be the out- 
standing American sportsman of the pink coat circle. From 
his childhood he had a passion for horses, dogs, and hunting, 
and at one time he was a member of a Buffalo Bill show. 
His portrait as Master of Hounds of the Meadow Brook 
Hunt, which is reproduced in The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly for April, 1948, is typical of the man. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he occupied that position. 

Fine Arts and collecting was as much a part of Mr. Peters’ 
inheritance as sport. His father was a trustee of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art but his field of collection, oriental 
art, did not appeal to young Harry. So a collector uncle, 
Henry O. Havemeyer, suggested that the lad take up 
sporting prints. In those days such prints could be bought 
by the bundle. Mr. Peters made many a find in the stables 
and harness shops to which his business as a coal merchant 
took him. The bulk of his collecting was done before the 
American people, twenty-five years ago, first began to 
realize the charm of their nineteenth-century prints. His 
Currier and Ives, Printmakers to the American People, 
which appeared in 1929 and 1931, demonstrated the fact 
that he was the authority in this field, and it became im- 
mediately the bible of an army of collectors. Reprinted by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club in an abridged edition it ran 
to over half a million copies, being the largest sale ever 
achieved by such a book on the subject of art. This was 
followed by his America on Stone, the Other Printmakers to 
the American People, in 1931, California on Stone, in 1935, 

and Just Hunting, in 1936. 
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The making of these books Mr. Peters regarded as a 
chore, but from them he developed a series of illustrated 
lectures from which he obtained a great deal of fun. He felt 
free to lecture on subjects on which his ideas were not ripe 
enough for print, such as the thesis that art is more indebted 
to sport than to religion. He developed a dozen such lectures 
which became famous, and played to full houses at the 
Grolier Club, the Museum of the City of New York, and 
the New-York Historical Society. The last in 1947 awarded 
him its medal for achievement in history. He was an active 
member of the Historical Society, one of its Fellows, and the 
donor to it of a great collection of the work of American 
news artists. The Grolier Club he served as chairman of 
the committee on exhibitions, as a member of the Council, 
and, in 1939-43, as president. 

Mr. Peters was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1932 and in the years which followed became per- 
haps its most voluminous correspondent. We made illustra- 
tions for his books, loaned pictures for his exhibitions, and 
did research for him, while he scouted and bargained for us 
(complaining that we would make a Raffles of him yet) and 
sometimes instructed us to trade his poor copy of a print 
rather than our good one. With Mr. Charles H. Taylor he 
gave us Louis Maurer’s own collection of his artistic work. 
When ill health broke off our correspondence two years ago 
we missed his blunt comments and rollicking fun. He died 
at his New York home on June 1, 1948, survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Natalie Wells Peters, by a son, Harry T. 
Peters, Jr., and by a daughter. Cy eG. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1948, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 
NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


Cash on Deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. 
Worc. County Trust Co. 


$2,029.42 


(Homer Gage Building Fund) 100,000.00 


Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 
Total $107,029.42 
Bonds 
Public Funds 86,312.58 
Railroads 58,265 . 80 
Public Utilities 92,972.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 40,197.76 
Total 277,748.89 
Preferred Stocks 
Railroads 29,451.50 
Public Utilities 45,016.80 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 90,589.79 
Total 165,058.09 
Common Stocks 
Banks 91,273.63 
Railroads 7,937.12 
Public Utilities 51,761.07 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 223,465.03 
Total 374,436.85 
Mortgages 5,692.71 
Total $929,965 .96 
Library Building and Land 295,000.00 


Total Assets 


$1,224,965 .96 
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The following securities were called, sold, or matured during the year. 


Called: 
$2,500 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 3% 1956 
4,000 Detroit Edison Co., 4% 1965 
5,000 Duquesne Lighting Co., 344% 1965 
6,000 Indiana Service Corp., 5% 1950 
5,000 Toledo Edison Co., 344% 1968 
Sold: 
$3,000 P. Lorillard Co., 3% 1963 
10,000 Southern Pacific R.R. Co., 44% 1969 
250 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
1 right Boston Insurance Company 
50 shares General Motors, 334% Pfd. 
180 shares General Reinsurance Co. 
200 shares Home Insurance Co. 
150 shares Philadelphia Electric Co., $1 Preference Com. 
15 shares U. S. Envelope Co., 7% Cumulative Pfd. 
The following securities were bought during the year. 
Bought: 
$5,000 B. F. Goodrich Co., 234% 1965 
8,000 P. Lorillard Co., 3% 1963 
5,000 New York Telephone Co., 344% 1978 
200 shares American Insurance Co. 
50 shares Beneficial Industrial Loan Co., Cum. Pfd. $4 
83 shares Boston Insurance Co. 
60 shares Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
50 shares General American Transportation Corp., 44% Pfd. 
Ser. A 
100 shares Merck & Company, Com. 
100 shares National City Bank of N. Y. 
100 shares Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
50 shares Standard Oil of California 
25 shares Standard Oil of New Jersey 
125/200ths of a share of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
20 shares Texas Company 
Securities Exchanged: 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., split of three shares for each one. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co., 4% Non-cumulative Pfd., split of two 
shares for each one. 
Union Pacific R. R. Co. (Common), split of two shares for each one. 
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The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from the Estate 
of John P. Sexton, Trustee, of $235.95 and by payment from H. U. 
Mellen Estate of $50. 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased $3,754.95 by sale of dupli- 
cates. 


The Newspaper Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of 
subscriptions to the Bibliography amounting to $2,413.46. There has 
been spent from this account $2,210.23. The present balance is $1,415.77. 


The General Fund has been increased by gifts of $500 from the Estate 
of George H. Haynes. 


On August 24, 1948, the Society received $100,000 from the Trustees 
under the will of Homer Gage, which bequest was payable after the 
death of his wife. His will imposed no restrictions on the gift, but it 
expressed his hope that it might be available for a new stack added to 
our present building. The Council has voted to make the said $100,000 
so available and has set aside the said sum as a Building Fund, which 
will be invested in short-term U. S. Government securities. 


The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200 from Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., $61.76 from the W. K. Bixby Trust, and $92.52 from the 
James L. Whitney Estate for current expenses, a total of $354.28. 
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The following amounts have been contributed for 
purchases and current expenses: 
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Adams, Arthur 
Adams, Samuel H. 
Barton, George S. 
Blakeslee, George H. 
Booth, George F. ‘ 
Bowen, Richard LeB. 
Brainard, Morgan B. . 
Brigham, Clarence S. . 
Bullock, Alexander H. 
Bullock, Chandler 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler . 
Crompton, George 
DuPont, Henry F. 
Freeman, Douglas S. 
Frost, Donald McKay 
Gage, Mabel Knowles 
Goodspeed, Charles E. 
Graff, Everett D. 
Hamilton, Sinclair 
Harper, Lathrop C. 
Heald, Richard A. 
Higgins, Aldus C. 
Higgins, John W. 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes 
Hunnewell, James M. . 
Huntington, Archer M. 
Lee, John T. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc. 


Loring, Augustus P., Jr. 


Mason, Henry L. . 
Mather, William G. 
Melcher, Frederic G. 
Merriam, John M. 
Mitchell, Stewart 
Morgan, Paul B. 
Paine, Russell S. 
Pennington, Edgar L. . 


$10. 
25. 


100. 


200. 


250. 


additional book 
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Phillips, James Duncan 


Phillips, Stephen W. 
Pleasants, J. Hall 
Rice, Albert W. . 
Roelker, William G. 
Seybolt, Robert F. 
Stearns, Foster 
Stobbs, George R. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 


Streeter, Thomas W. 


Turner, Paul D. 
Viets, Henry R. 
Wolcott, Roger 


TOTAL 


$25. 


500. 


25 


2,400. 
10. 
10. 
25. 
50. 

500. 
200. 
50. 
100. 
25. 


$18,470. 


Submitted by 


8888888888838 
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CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
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Cash in Banks: 


EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As at SerTreMBER 30, 1948 


ASSETS 


Worcester County Trust Company: 


Operating Fund ......... 


Homer Gage Building Fund.......... 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 


Investments: 


Preferred 


Mortgage Loans............ 


Funds—Schedule “A-1”....... 
Surplus: 


Balance, September 30, 1947. 


Add: 


Gain on Sale and/or Redemption of 


eee 


$2,029.42 
100,000.00 $102,029.42 
5,000.00 


277,748.89 


$165,058.09 
374,436.85 539,494.94 
5,692.71 
$17,301.74 
$2,960.01 


215 


$107,029.42 


822,936.54 
295,000.00 


$1,224,965 .96 


$1,204,704.21 


20,261.75 


$1,224,965 .96 


| 
— 
Stocks: 
| 
FUNDS AN 
Total Funds and Surplus.......... Po 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


Fund Title Principal 
10,000. 00 ] 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe YEAR Enpep SepremBer 30, 1948 


5 

ve) Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 

Income: 

0 Mortgage and Savings Bank Interest....... 453.63 

0 Total Income from Investments. ....... $38,359.71 

- Less—Annuity Payments under Trust 

36,259.71 

20 Sale of Publications... 519.57 

61 

0 Operating Expenses: 

00 Office Supplies and Expense.............. 1,412.73 

00 Heat, Light and Telephone ..........00. 2,439.28 

00 A.D.T. Protective Service........eecccees 546.48 

ore) Repair and Maintenance of Building and 

19 Rental of Safe Deposit Box.............. 120.00 

00 25.77 

Miscellaneous 75.68 38,833.67 
ja Income—Less Operating Expenses..... 15,689.26 
00 Other Expenditures: 

00 Purchases: 

50 $13,602.61 

oo Less—Amount transferred from 

65 Paschaciag Fuad 10,579.70 

74 4,022.91 

“at 3,234.00 15,689.26 
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Additions to: 
General Fund: 


Estate of George H. Haynes......... $500.00 r 
Homer Gage Building Fund: 
Estate of Homer Gage............ 100,000. 00 19. 
bo 
Newspaper Bibliography Fund: 
2,413.46 Sey 
Less—Expenditures 2,210. 23 203.23 4.2 
sor 
100,703 .2 
793.23 fisc 
Reduction in: } 
Purchasing Fund: bor 
Purchases: b 
10.654.70 
Less—Income from Sale of Duplicates... 3,754.95 6,899.75 93,803 . 48 
Payments Received on Mortgage Loans... 285.95 Pur 
| Cc 
Purchase of Securities: U 
18,099. 38 56,499.82 U 
U 
Less—Proceeds from Redemption and/or | U 
Sale of Securities: U 
20,697.65 U 
94,002.25 
Ran 
Cash Balance, October 1, 1947.......esee0+0+- 13,027.17 A 
A 
Cash Balance, September 30, 1948..........-. 107,029.42 B: 
Bc 
Accounted for as follows: Cl 
On Deposit at: Il 
Worcester County Trust Co.: Lc 
Homer Gage Building Fund........ 100,000.00 102,029.42 Ne 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank.... 5,000.00 107,029.42 2 
€ 


we 
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STATEMENT ON VALUE OF 
SECURITIES AND RETURN THEREON 


The total market value of all the Society’s securities on September 30, 
1948 (the end of our fiscal year), was $89,000 over and above the total 
book value of the same. 

The income return on the total book value of our securities as of 
September 30 last is at the rate of 4.69% —on the total market value, 
4.26%. There was a substantial number of extra dividends paid on 
some of our equity stocks, which quite likely may not reoccur this coming 
fiscal year. 

The total book value of all our fixed income securities (including 
bonds, preferred stocks, and cash) is approximately 60% of the total 
book value of our investment portfolio as of September 30. The balance 
of 40% is invested in common stocks. 


BONDS 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
Commonwealth of Australia.......... 3% Dec., 1966 5,000 4,925.00 
Commonwealth of Australia.......... 5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
United States Treasury.............- 2% Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 
United States Savings Defense Series G 234 May, 1953 10,000 10,000.00 
United States Treasury.............. 2% Mar., 1951 3,000 43,215.70 
United States War Savings Series G...234 Sept., 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
United States War Savings Series G ..234 Aug., 1955 10,000 10,000.00 
United States Treasury............-. 2% Dec., 1964 5,000 5,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% Nov., 1956 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% Feb., 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G........... 2% July, 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
$86,312. 58 
RaILroaps: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 4 July, 1995 $1,000 $885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Baltimore & Ohic R.R. Co........... 4 July, 1975 3,000 1,597.50 
oc 4 July, 1960 5,000 5,163.60 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern.........4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Louisville & Nashville R.R........... 2% Apr., 2003 10,000 10,013.60 
334 July, 1997 5,000 5,013.48 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Harlem River-Port Chester)....... 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Portland & Ogdensburg.............. 4% 1953 5,000 5,075.87 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co....... 334 Apr., 1990 5,000 5,000.00 


$58,265 . 80 


| 

8 

| 

3 
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Pusuic UTILiTI1Es: 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. .... 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co.............-2% July, 
California—Oregon Power............. 3% Nov., 
Central Maine 2% May, 
Columbia Gas and Elec. Co. ......... 3% Sept., 
Power Co... 2% Sept., 
3% July, 
Iowa Public 2% June, 
Monongahela Power 3 Aug., 
Montana Power 2% Oct., 
New York Telephone Co............. 3% Feb., 
Northern Indiana Public Service....... 3% Aug., 


Penn Power and Light.............. 


Portland General Elec. Co.... 
Potomac Edison Co.......... 


Oct. 


July, 
gs Oct. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


American Tobacco Oct. 
American Tobacco Co. 3 Apr., 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co......... 2% July, 
HiramWalker,Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 234 Nov., 
Wheeling Steel Mar., 
Total Bonds 
STOCKS 
Banks: 
Common 
75 Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co............ 
200 Chemical Bank & Trust Co...............000- 


50 Continental Ill. Nat. Bank & Trust Co......... 
200 First National Bank of Boston................ 


30 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y 


200 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 


300 National City Bank of N. Y 


200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston......... 


1987 
1976 
1974 
1976 
1971 
1975 
1965 
1976 
1965 
1975 
1975 
1978 
1973 
1975 
1975 
1974 
1970 
1973 


1969 
1962 
1976 
1965 
1966 
1963 
1975 
1970 


$5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
§,000 
5,000 
5,000 
§,000 
5,000 
5,000 
§,000 
§,000 
5,000 
5,000 
§,000 
§,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
§,000 
§,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$5,126. 10 
5,013.60 
5375.00 
5,100.00 
5,194.85 
5,062.50 
5,108.50 
5,087.50 
5,112.50 
5,125.00 
5,313.60 
5,071.50 
5,143.75 
5,382.35 
5,120. 50 
5337-50 
5,175.00 
5,123.00 

$92,972.75 


$5,050.00 


5,087.50 
4,932.23 
4,907.20 
5:957-35 
5,013.48 
5,150.00 
$40,197.76 


$277,748 .89 


Boox 

VALUE 
$8,245.00 
8,793.75 
5,250.00 
8,548.00 
8,119.50 
5,800.00 
9,425.00 
7,835.00 
6,800.00 


28 
20C 
| Ra 
15¢ 
35 
20 
Southern California Gas.............3% Oct., 
West Texas Utilities, Series A........346 Aug., Pu. 
I 
50 
100 
5,000.00 
50 
50 
60 
200 
50 
50 
50 
C 
250 
100 
65 
300 
_ 
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280 State Street Trust Co.........scceccccccccces $14,651.88 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston......... 2,328.00 
200 Worcester County Trust Company............ 5,477.50 
$91,273.63 
RAILROADS: 
| Preferred 
150 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred). ........... $14,562.43 
300 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred). ........... 14,889.07 
90 
Common 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co. .......... $810.00 
3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 777.12 
60 Union Pacific Railroad Company.............+ 3,000.00 
Preferred ‘ 
50 Buffalo Niagara Electric 3.6% Pfd...........+. $5,142.50 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (434% Preferred B)....... 10,482.80 
50 Duquesne Light Company 
(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 4,975.00 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(434% Prior Preference). 2,785.00 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred)........ 8,626.50 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
) (6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 5,480.00 
. 50 Public Service of Indiana 334% Cum. Pfd...... 5,000.00 
) 50 Southern California Edison Company 
50 Southern California Edison Co. 4.32% Pfd...... 1,262.50 
——_ $45,016.80 
Common 
250 American Tel. & Tel. Company.............+: $27,867.20 
65 Haverhill Electric Company.............+++: 2,196.60 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company........... 1,492.41 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc...........00ee0. 3,679.52 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies............ 3,000.00 


$51,761.07 


| 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 


50 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred). 
50 American Viscose Corporation 
50 Beneficial Industrial Loan $4 Div.. 
50 Celanese Corp. (434 Preferred).. 
100 Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.00 Com. Preferred) 
200 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred)............. 
50 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred).......... 
50 General American Transportation Corp., 44% 
Ser. A. 

50 General Motors Corp., 3.75 Pfd..........e00+. 
100 Family Finance Corp. 444 Cum. Conv. Pfd.,Ser.A 
50 Federated Dept. Stores (414% Preferred)...... 
50 Heyden Chemical Corp. 344% Cum. Pfd., Ser. A 
50 Household Finance Corp. 334 

50 International Harvester Company 

(7% Cumulative Preferred)... 
100 United States Steel Corporation 

(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 


Common 
133 Actna Insurance Co. 
250 Actas Lite Insurance Co... 
Goo American Co... 
100 Continental Insurance Company............. 
30 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company...... 
125 Eastman Kodak 
135 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.. one 
150 Columbia Broadcasting fee. a A. 
1000 General Electric 
128 General Motors. . 
65 Insurance Company of North America........ 
50 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B............. 


$5,843.75 


5,550.00 
5,000.00 
5,339-55 
4,975.15 
7,081.97 


5,840.62 
4,900.00 


5,000.00 
5,500.00 
5,229. 29 
5,000.00 
5,204.46 


6,737.50 


13,387.50 


$4,319.35 
8,125.00 
9,050.00 
4,875 .00 
11,982.25 
4,925.00 
3,952.50 
8,975.00 
4,267.43 
45379. 60 
6,525.00 
5,589.55 
18,818.07 
4,804.55 
6,545.07 
6,128.50 
3,050.88 
5,030.20 
4,379.45 
5,010.00 
6,094. 86 
5577-95 


[Oct., 


$90,589.79 
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250 Radio Corporation of America..........+++++ 1,000.00 
300 Sears, Roebuck & Co........2ccccccccccccces 7,869 .02 
150 Standard Oil of 7,763.84 
205 Standard Oil of New Jersey............0000- 10,048.71 
60009006 6,388.96 
13,500.00 
20 Travelers Insurance 7,870.00 
150 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp............. 4,469.95 
180 United Fruit 3,937.40 
58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation.......... 4,382.58 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company............+.4+- 4,598.95 $223,465.03 


(55.90 
REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1948, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) W. 
September 30, 1948 REGINALD WasHBURN, Auditors 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
9 
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Mr. Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, MassacHUsETTS 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1948. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the financial state- 
ments enumerated hereunder: 


EXHIBIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1948 = 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1948 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the Year ended September 30, 1948 ad 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going financial statements we confirmed the bank balances by certificates 
received from the several depositories which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been ac- 
counted for and we have examined vouchers and/or cancelled checks in 
support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The income which should have been re- 
ceived from securities during the period under review has been properly 
accounted for. The securities which were on hand at the year end were 
examined by us and are stated in the accompanying schedules at book 
values. 

Yours truly, 


Harry W. Wattuis & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 


October 4, 1948 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 

1910-1930 
I9II, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
1913-1938 
1913 


1913 
1920-1931 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester 


Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy).......... 
Stephen Salisbury, 


Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 


Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940).........++- 


Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)...... 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)... . 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy). 


eee 


eee 


Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)............++0+- 


Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)..........+.. 
George Chandler, 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)........ 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............ 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) 


eee 


eee 


eee 


Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000)....... 


Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............ 


Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). 


Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)...... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... 


Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)......... 
Henry W. Cunningham, 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati. 
A. George Bullock, Worcester. 


William B. Weeden, Providence. 


Charles L. Nichols, 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester. 


Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. 


Samuel §. Green, Worcester... 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).. 
Francis H. Dewey, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........+% 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, 


eee 


eee 


eee 


eee 


Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100)...... 


Daniel Merriman, Boston 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)...........> 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 


eee 


$23,152 
500 
500 
21,545 
20,000 
1,700 
1,040 
500 
1,100 
500 
10,600 
500 


|| 
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1,000 
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235,000 

2,000 

10,000 

1,000 
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8,000 
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1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 

1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 
1929 
1930-38 


1932-1942 
1937 
1938-1941 
1939 


1940-1945 
1941 
1941-1947 
1942-1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)... 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)........... 

Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore.............. 
William B. Scofield, Worcester... 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, 
Hampton L. Carson, 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester. 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester. 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester....... 
George Crompton, Worcester. 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif.............0seees0 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt........cccccccccccccces 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York. 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York (legacy $5,000). ........... 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. (legacy)... 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy)...........++00s: 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy)............+. 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, Ill... 
George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy).......... 
Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy)... 
James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass................++- 
Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy)...........++e005 
Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy)...........+.ss00: 
John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. (legacy) ........... 
R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy)........... 
George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy)............. 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy). 


5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 
30,000 
100,000 
500 
1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
500 
2,000 
5,000 
129,682 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
500 
53,725 
17,649 


[Oct., | I 
$37,000 C 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 


1910-1948 
2,000 
5,000 
1,950 


000 
000 
000 
500 
00 | 
eee 
500 
500 
00 
00 
500 
500 
500 
500 
300 
12.9) 
00 
25 
00 
00 
25 
| 
| 
| 
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William G. Mather, 1924-1948 
John M. Merriam, 1923-1948. 
Paul B. Morgan, 1927-1948... 
Samuel E. Morison, 1935-1947 


Charles L. Nichols, 1923-1927. 


Russell S. Paine, 1927-1948. . . 


Albert W. Rice, 1941-1948.... 


A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931.... 
Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935... 
John H. Scheide, 1939-1941... 


Harry G. Stoddard, 1935-1948. 


Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941. 
Forrest W. Taylor, 1924. ..... 


Lemuel! A. Welles, 1929-1935.. 


George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1947 


an 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 


“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 


“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 


“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1go1. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 


“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount 
is $5,000. 


“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 


“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “‘Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $107,860.15. 


“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 


“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 


“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 


“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 


“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 


“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 


“‘Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $1,200. 

“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Newspaper Bibliography Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift 
of $5,000.00 from the Worcester Telegram and the Evening Gazette. 
Present amount is $1,415.77. 

“Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 from 
Dr. Homer Gage. Present amount is $100,000. 
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Report of the Librarian 


OT infrequently someone offers us a book with the 
remark that it will be of particular interest to us 
because it deals with New England. As a matter of fact, 
the range of our collections is such that we usually ignore 
lists of books relating to the New England states but check 
with care those relating to, say Kentucky and Mississippi. 
I would personally like to concentrate on the history of 
this part of the country, about which I happen to know 
something, but our correspondents and visitors, with 
demands nearly as broad as the purposes of the founders of 
the Society, will allow us no such limitation. This year the 
number of the historical and bibliographical inquiries which 
come by mail has held up to the level of recent years, and 
the number of visiting research workers, including dis- 
tinguished professors, novelists, collectors, and _ bibliog- 
raphers from all parts of the country, has for the first time 
reached pre-war figures. Naturally a majority of the queries 
which come to us relate to fields in which our strength is well 
known, but their scope includes every subject with which a 
newspaper, or a book printed before 1820, might deal. So 
the field of our labors this year might be said to have been 
bounded on the periphery by such subjects as octagon 
houses, triplets in colonial families, the transit of Venus in 
1769, Bolivian newspapers, and the history of Brazil. Indeed, 
some of our calls went beyond the bounds of history, as when 
a gentleman came bringing a turtle for which he sought a 
home, and another asked us to prescribe a diet for one. 
In looking over this year’s accessions, which number 4,175 
volumes and 2,485 pamphlets in spite of our stern deter- 
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mination to add nothing but significant works,! I have been 
impressed by the paucity of important New England items. 
Three which relate to the Indian wars are worthy of men- 
tion. These are Thomas Thacher, 4 Fast of God’s Chusing, 
Boston, 1678; the Amherst, New Hampshire, 1795 edition of 
the Rowlandson captivity; and Joseph Emerson, The Fear 
of God... . A Sermon Preached at Pepperrell, May 7, 1758. 
To Capt. Thomas Lawrence, and Part of his Company of 
Soldiers: Before their Going out into Public Service, Boston, 
1758. 

In the manuscript field we deliberately restrict ourselves 
to regional material. This year, while we had in press the 
orderly-book of Colonel William Henshaw, two of his 
descendants, the Misses Mary and Caroline Thurston of 
Leicester, presented us with the thirteen-volume diary of 
his daughter Ruth. She was born on December 15, 1772, 
and kept this record from 1789 until her death in 1847. Suc- 
cessively the wife of Dr. Asa Miles and the Reverend Ezekiel 
L. Bascomb, she lived in Westminster, Deerfield, Fitz- 
william, and Ashby, and took one trip to Norfolk, Virginia. 
She was a personal friend of Ethan Allen Greenwood, a list 
of whose portrait paintings we printed in the last volume of 
Proceedings, and was herself a portrait artist of considerable 
ability. Not long before we received the diaries we had been 
visited by an historian of art who was investigating her 
work and life. 

So far as the field of the history of American art is con- 
cerned, we range at large. Here probably our most interest- 
ing accession was a companion piece to that unique and 
incredibly crude red-and-black broadside picture of the 


Murder of the Whole Family of Samuel Wells on the Missouri 


1 We also added 86 maps and 350 unbound newspapers. The present total count of the 
library is 275,148 bound volumes and 416,193 pamphlets, making a total of 691,341 items 
exclusive of unbound newspapers, maps, prints, and manuscripts. 
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which we acquired and exhibited a couple of years ago. The 
new broadside is entitled the Hieroglyphics of John Bull’s 
Overthrow; or a View of the Northern Expedition in Miniature, 
and like the other was probably printed in New York in 
1813. Another new War of 1812 caricature is almost iden- 
tical with the well-known cartoon by William Charles, 
John Bull Stung to Agony by Insects, Philadelphia, 1813, and 
having as imprint only “the Patriot Office” may well be a 
piracy made in some other city. This new variant is a wood- 
cut with typeset mottoes, “‘Huzza for ‘Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights’”’ and “John Bull stung to Agony by the 
Wasp and the Hornet.” Our collection of Charles’ War of 
1812 cartoons being almost complete, this piracy, if such it 
is, is particularly interesting to us. 

Another remarkable accession of pictorial material re- 
lating to this period came to us from the estate of our old 
associate, Charles H. Taylor, to be on deposit with us during 
the life of his relict. This collection consists of a number of 
historical engravings and lithographs, among them the 
following: 


Engagement between the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard, 
J. Boydell, London, 1781. 

The Eruption of Mount Etna in 1787, E. Savage, Philadelphia. 

Action between the Constellation and L’Insurgent, E. Savage, 
Philadelphia, 1799. 

Constellation & L’Insurgent—the Chace, E. Savage, Philadelphia, 
1799. 

Attack made on Tripoli, August3, 1804, J. B. Guerrazzi, Leghorn, 
1805. 

Burning of the American Frigate Philadelphia in Tripoli, J. B. 
Guerrazzi, Leghorn, 1805. 

U. S. Sloop Gen. Pike and British Sloop Wolf, Sept. 28, 1813, Shelton 
& Kensett, Cheshire, Conn., 1813. 

South Sea Whale Fishery, T. Sutherland after W. J. Huggins, London, 
1825. 
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Northern Whale Fishery, E. Duncan after W. J. Huggins, London, 1829, 
View of the Fire in Main Street, Nantucket, May 10, 1836, Moore’s 
Lithog., after Starbuck. 

We had also the privilege of choosing from Mr. Taylor’s 
library such books relating to American history and litera- 
ture as we lacked. We have only begun the work of process- 
ing this collection, so we cannot as yet report on the gift in 
detail. During his lifetime Mr. Taylor was a constant donor 
of books, as our shelves testify to all who use them, and this 
collection is the last drops of a great stream. 

As usual, we have acquired this year a large number of 
early Pennsylvania German tracts, one of which is worth a 
bibliographical note. Evans in his bibliography, under 
number 24,396, lists Tobias Hirte, Ein Neues, Auserlesenes 
Gemeinnutziges Hand-Buchleins fur die Deutschen in Amerika, 
Philadelphia, 1792. In 1946, the Rosenbach Company, in 
its catalogue, Monuments of Wit and Learning, offered a 
copy with an entirely different title, and remarked that 
Evans had erred in taking the title which he gave from the 
copyright rather than from the title-page. We have now, 
however, purchased a copy of this same work, in original 
wrappers, with the title as Evans gives it except that the 
phrase “fur die Deutschen in Amerika” is omitted. This 
book, of which only two other copies are known, is famous 
as the first promotion literature of the oil industry.? About 
the same time we acquired another rare book, John M’Cul- 
loch’s Introduction to the History of America, Philadelphia, 
1787, which gives one of the best early accounts of the natural 
occurrence of oil in Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps our friends in the investment business will not 
think me unduly cynical if I say that speaking of oil promo- 
tion literature reminds me that this year we acquired two 


2 Rudolph Hommel, “Tobias Hirte, Pioneer of the Petroleum Industry,” Hobbies, 
vol. 53, no. 9 (Nov. 1948), p. 34. 
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dream books not in Harry B. Weiss’ Oneirocritica Americana. 
One of these, The Universal Interpreter of Dreams and 
Visions . . . Historical Narratives of Apparitions and Re- 
markable Providences, was printed at Philadelphia in 1797. 
The other, The New Dream Book . . . Alphabetically Ar- 
ranged, was printed at Boston in 1815. 

Of the important newspapers which we acquired this 
year, all come from the post-colonial period and from the 
states outside of New England. The best of them are files of 
The Balance and State Journal, of Albany, for 1811, and 
The Western Spy, of Cincinnati, for 1816-18. We were 
fortunate in filling a gap of the years 1796-97 in our file of 
Claypole’s American Advertiser, of Philadelphia, and in ob- 
taining the Catskill Packet and Western Mail for 1796, which 
was contiguous to our earlier holdings. We also acquired a 
file of The Ohio Register, of Clinton, which runs from Febru- 
ary 15, 1814, to December 5, 1815. 

We have one important item among our newspapers 
accessions which claims to be a New Englander. This is 
The American Gazette of April 2, 1778, “printed at Boston by 
Humphrey Humbug.” It carries a volume numbering of 
4545 and was, it says, “‘Published by Authority of the Con- 
gress.” It prints eight startling resolutions said to have been 
passed by Congress on April 1, and a notice by John Han- 
cock of the same date discharging Sons of Liberty of their 
debts to English merchants. There is also a scurrilous para- 
graph relating to Benjamin Franklin and the ladies. Having 
read thus far in the paper one begins to question and to 
notice peculiar things about it. Its size and format are pre- 
cisely those of the London Gazette, and its red revenue stamp 
is an imitation of the variety used in Great Britain but not 
in the colonies. In short, the evidence is that a group of 
Tory refugees in England was having a little fun. Probably 
Dr. William Paine, one of the founders of this Society, knew 
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all about it. At any rate, this is the first notice of the 
existence of such a paper. 

We have long been uncomfortably aware that we had only 
a fragmentary file of the Firelands Pioneer, a journal of 
vital importance for the history of the opening of Ohio. This 
year we purchased a complete run, in twenty-five volumes, 
covering the years 1859-1937. 

Moving across the Ohio into the beginnings of Tennessee, 
we purchased one of the two known complete copies of the 
bibliographic cornerstone of the State: 4 Declaration of 
Rights, also the Constitution, or Form of Government . . . of the 
State of Frankland. ‘This constitution was drawn by Sam 
Houston who, after its rejection by the convention of 1784, 
went to Philadelphia where in 1786 he had this printed with 
an explanatory introduction as a protest against the accept- 
ance by the people of Tennessee of the constitution of 
North Carolina, which was much less democratic document. 
We also acquired the only known copy of the Journal of the 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council of the Territory of the 
United States of America, South of the River Ohio, begun and 
held at Knoxville the 25th of August, 1794. Except for a 
broadside and a small leaflet, this is the earliest complete 
copy of a Tennessee imprint. 

Even more incredible was our good fortune in obtaining a 
perfect copy of the first Alabama imprint. This is The Decla- 
ration of the American Citizens, on the Mobile, with relation to 
British Aggressions. September, 1807. Its colophon reads: 
“Printed on the Mobile. . . . The Printer apologizes for the 
execution of his work: his types are old and much worn: and 
the situation of the country does not justify his purchasing 
new ones.” The tract is the protest of the people of “‘a remote 
corner of the territory of the United States, and unconnect- 
ed with every other body of American citizens,” against the 
British conduct in the Leopard-Chesapeake affair. 
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It was at one time believed on the basis of what appears to 
be a presentation inscription on our unique copy of the fifth 
Alabama imprint, The Last Campaign of Sir John Falstaff 
the II, St. Stephens, 1815, that the author of this bitter 
verse was one Demos Darling. Other sources, however, 
proved that the author was Lewis Sewall. However, Mr. 
Brigham has recently discovered that the man who auto- 
graphed the pamphlet was Dennis Darling, a prominent 
citizen of St. Stephens in 1815. 

By purchase we obtained a fine uncut copy of an impor- 
tant North Carolina imprint, 4 Pastoral Letter, from the 
Synod of the Carolinas to the Churches under their Care, 
Fayetteville, 1790. The importance of this book lies in the 
fact that it is a careful study of the effects of the Revolution 
on the American churches, and of the change of attitude 
toward the non-essentials of religion. It would be well- 
known to historians of religion were it not for the fact that it 
has hitherto been known by only two copies, neither of them 
readily accessible. 

Another work of both bibliographical and _ historical 
importance is a tract with the caption title, “‘The American 
Crisis,” and the colophon, “‘Williamsburg: Printed by Alex. 
Purdie, at the Constitutional Post Office.” From notices 
in Purdie’s Virginia Gazette it is evident that this item 
was published in May, 1776, although it has hitherto been 
undiscovered and unrecorded. It is a plea for a firm Colonial 
stand, even to independence, in its argument almost as dis- 
torted, eloquent, and extreme as the Crisis which Thomas 
Paine was to publish seven months later. Internal evidence 
suggests the work of some Virginian political leader; which 
one, the specialists in their works must decide. 

As strange and unrealistic as were the dreams of the 
Fathers as to the kind of world in which they would find 
themselves when they achieved independence of Great 
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Britain, stranger still were their ideas of the West. The 
fictitious Travels to the Westward, or Unknown Parts of 
America, attributed by the printers to Alonzo Decalves, ran 
in a few years to more than twenty editions which Mr. Vail 
lists in his bibliography of the Vandeleur Captivity in the 
twenty-sixth volume of Sabin. We this year puchased a 
beautiful copy of the printing made at Portland in 1796. 

There are few more fascinating experiences than watching 
the transformation of this dream picture of the West into 
reality as the authentic narratives of the exploration of the 
lands between the Mississippi and the Pacific appeared. 
This year Mr. Frost gave to the Library the last installment 
of his great collection of books relating to the West. It 
includes every significant narrative in one edition or another, 
most of them in every edition, and most of them in superb 
condition. The range is from a Cabeca de Vaca of 1555 
through Chivington’s defence of the Sand Creek massacre 
printed at Denver in 1865. The Frost collection also includes 
complete sets of the important serials, such as the Champlain 
Society Publications. Even the great folio and quarto 
Pacific voyages are present in fine old gilt calf which is prac- 
tically museum material. The collection of maps would be 
an object of wonder if it were not supplementary to such a 
great collection of books. It includes such pieces as the 
magnificent wall maps published by Arrowsmith of London 
from 1796 to 1824, showing step by step the exploration of 
the American West. In all, the library included about 4,000 
pieces of which we lacked 1775. The terms of the gift insure 
the growth of the collection by instructing us to sell the 
duplicates and to apply the proceeds to the purchase of 
Western material. 

Another remarkable collection which came to the Library 
this year was a gift of broadside auction book catalogues 
from Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. There are about four hundred 
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broadsides in the lot, covering the years 1857 to 1878, and 
they must be exceedingly scarce as only three out of the 
four hundred were previously located in George L. McKay’s 
comprehensive American Book Auction Catalogues. Nearly 
all of the broadsides were issued by M. Thomas & Sons, of 
Philadelphia, one of the leading auction firms of the day, 
but there are a few, less than a score in all, issued by C. C. 
Mackey in 1860-1863, James A. Freeman in 1860-1866, 
Barritt & Co. in 1862, Davis & Harvey in 1867, and Thomas 
Birch & Son in 1872, all of Philadelphia. The names and 
dates of these firms add bibliographical information to Mr. 
McKay’s excellent list of American Book Auction Houses. 
Most of the sales were of miscellaneous books, invariably 
without name of consignor and without numbering of lots. 
Judging by this very large collection of unknown pieces, 
there must have been many similar broadside catalogues 
issued by other book auction firms of the period. Dr. 
Rosenbach’s gift made a notable addition to our already 
outstanding collection, which has been used constantly in 
bibliographical research. 

In last year’s report I remarked on the incredible fact 
that we had obtained three early unknown Worcester 
imprints; this year we found two more which had escaped 
Dr. Nichols and the rest of us. One of these was the Travels 
of Robinson Crusoe, the second Worcester edition, Isaiah 
Thomas, Worcester, 1789. We already had the first and 
third editions, but we had hardly hoped to find a copy of the 
second in its original flowered-paper covers. The other un- 
recorded Worcester item was an edition of Isaac Watts’ 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children, printed by Isaiah 
Thomas, Jr., in 1803. It is a 24mo. of sixty-two pages, with 
interesting woodcuts. 

Since our collection of the American editions of Watts is 
much the best, we were particularly pleased to obtain a copy 
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of the Divine Songs for Children printed in Boston in 1730, 
Evans lists a 1714 edition, but there is evidence that he ob- 
tained his reference from a newspaper; if there was such a 
Boston printing, no specimen is known to survive. Hitherto, 
the earliest reported American copy was “the Eighth 
Edition. London printed: Philadelphia: Reprinted .. . 
1737.” Stone assumes that this implies seven earlier Phila- 
delphia editions, but of course it does not. At any rate, our 
copy is the earliest American Divine Songs known, if not a 
specimen of the first American edition. 

Other early juveniles acquired this year include the 
Boston, 1790, Robinson Crusoe; Franklin’s Way to Wealth, 
New York, 1814; The Burial of Cock Robin, Albany, 1810, 
and Philadelphia, 1811; 4n Astronomical and Geographical 
Catechism, Jaffrey, 1814; The Hermit of the Forest, Boston, 
1792; A New History of Blue Beard, Montpelier, 1808, and 
Windsor, 1810; Nurse Truelove’s Christmas Box, Charles- 
town, 1802; 4 Pack of Cards, Stonington-port, 1800; and 
The Youth’s Monitor, Leominster, 1799. 

In spite of the reputation which the New England fathers 
have for being mean to children, they certainly turned out 
more children’s books than all other Americans together. 
Indeed, most of the juveniles printed in New York or Phila- 
delphia were reprints of New England or English Puritan 
works, and all collections of American children’s books must 
be strongly New England. 

Our collection of New England Primers being more than 
three times as large as that of any other, it is not to be ex- 
pected that we could obtain many new additions; yet during 
the’ past year no less than eight Primers have been added. 
Of those before 1830 listed in Charles F. Heartman’s check- 
list of 1934, this Society has 184, followed by the Hunting- 
ton Library with 60, the New York Public Library with 51, 
the Boston Public Library with 50, and the Library of Con- 
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gress with 48. The private collections are led by the Wilbur 
M. Stone estate with 86, Albert C. Bates with 67, and Dr. 
A.S. W. Rosenbach with 40. Of course, this comparison is 
not quite fair, for the count for the other collections is not 
up to date. 

The Primers acquired by us during the year are as follows: 
Boston, E. Draper, about 1783; Portsmouth, John Melcher, 
about 1786; New Haven, A. Morse, 1789; New London, 
James Springer, 1795; Northampton, T. M. Pomroy, 1806; 
Haverhill, Horatio G. Allen, 1813, New York, Samuel Wood 
& Sons, 1818; and Phildelphia, printed for the Booksellers, 
1823. 

Of these the most interesting edition is that printed at 
Boston about 1783 by E. Draper and sold by the Book- 
sellers. Only one copy of this was known and that privately 
owned. On the front page, before the title, is a type-metal 
cut of General Washington. The plate is identical with that 
shown in Weatherwise’s Town and Country Almanack for 
1781, printed at Boston by John D. M’Dougall and Com- 
pany. The interest of the portrait lies in its ascription to 
Paul Revere. In a letter of October 6, 1781, Revere wrote 
to his cousin, Mathias Rivoire, in France: “Before this 
reaches you, you will have heard of the victory gained over 
the British Army by the Allied Armies commanded by the 
brave General Washington. A small engraving of him I 
send enclosed, it is said to be a good likeness and it is my 
engraving.’* Charles Henry Hart in his Engraved Portraits 
of Washington, p. xv, says that he believes that the cut 
shown in the Almanac (and later in the Primer) was engraved 
by Revere, who worked on type-metal as well as copper. 
The cut followed the drawing of the C. W. Peale portrait, 
and is very similar to the design of the small engraving 
shown in John Norman’s broadside Philadelphia Almanack 


* Elbridge Goss, Life of Paul Revere, Boston, 1891, vol. 2, pp. 501-2. 
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for 1780 (reproduced in Hart, opposite p. 22). Whether 
or not this engraving is by Revere, it does resemble his 
work. The Draper edition of the Primer is known only by 
one other copy, and on that the type border of the title-page 
differs from ours. 

It is not often that this Society has the opportunity to add 
to its collection of early American bookplates. We have 
nearly all of the plates entered in Allen’s Checklist, and in 
addition, many that Allen did not find. But during the year 
we have acquired two new plates of unusual interest. One is 
the armorial bookplate of Thomas Greene, Jr., engraved 
by Nathaniel Hurd, one of the very few Hurd plates which 
we lacked. The most important acquisition is the fine plate 
of John Franklin of Boston, brother of Benjamin, engraved 
and signed by James Turner, about 1745. It is one of the 
earliest, if not the first, American bookplate signed by an 
engraver, is exceedingly scarce, and is one of the most 
elaborate and attractive of American eighteenth century 
plates. It is also interesting since so little is recorded in 
print about John Franklin. An elder brother of Benjamin 
Franklin, he was born in Boston, December 7, 1690. He 
married, for his second wife, Elizabeth (Gooch) Hubbard, 
and followed his father’s trade of tallow-chandler. In 1715, 
he removed to Newport where Benjamin visited him in 1724. 
Later he returned to Boston and soon became a person of 
some consequence. In 1755 he was chosen postmaster of 
Boston, receiving the appointment from his brother Ben- 
jamin, American Postmaster General. He died on January 
30, 1756, and the Boston Gazette of February 2, 1756, extolled 
his qualities in a long paragraph of praise. The Boston News- 
Letter of August 5, 1756, advertised the sale of his “large and 
valuable” library. James Turner, the engraver, appeared in 
Boston about 1743 and his earliest engraving that can be 
dated was in 1744. He removed about 1755 to Philadelphia, 
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where he died in 1759. He was an able engraver, and his work 
is duly chronicled by Stauffer, who misses, however, the en- 
graved map of Nova Scotia, done in 1750, with its attractive 
cartouche, a copy of which was recently acquired by this 
Society. In addition to the bookplate of John Franklin of 
Boston, he engraved at least two other plates, those of Sir 
John St. Clair and Isaac Norris, both of Philadelphia. The 
Franklin coat-of-arms, which was unusually elaborate and 
detailed, was used as a seal by Benjamin Franklin. 

As a gift from Mr. Brigham the Society has acquired a 
rare piece of early Philadelphia engraving. This is the adver- 
tising card of J. J. Boudier, stating that he engraves like- 
nesses, pictures, and manuscripts by the new method of the 
physiognotrace and that his new office is at No. 32 South 
Third Street in Philadelphia. At the top of the card is a 
circular engraving, after the style of St. Memin, of a hand- 
some youth, possibly the limner himself. Boudier advertised 
frequently in Philadelphia newspapers, and five of his 
advertisements during the years 1796-1797 are quoted in 
Alfred C. Prime’s Arts and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland, 
and South Carolina, vol. 2, pp. 66-7. The Society has another 
of his round vignette engravings, the portrait of Dwight 
Foster, which is signed “‘Boudier Fecit.”” St. Memin also 
used the physiognotrace method, an excellent description 
of which is given in Fillmore Morfleet’s Saint-Memin in 
Virginia, 1942, p. 13. 

The effort to cover the entire field of American History 
strains our physical facilities, our book funds, and our fund 
of knowledge. Blasé collectors may complain that there are 
no more rare books to be bought, but they fairly well up 
around us. The constant call for information which we do 
not have in our memories keeps us in an intellectual scramble. 
Blessed with a very slow rate of personnel turnover, we 
have from year to year sharpened our mental equipment as 
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we have improved our bibliographical tools, with the result 
that there has been, in the eighteen years that I have known 
the library, a steady increase in the efficiency of the service 
we offer. And, in the last analysis, that service is the purpose 
of our existence as an institution. 


Respectfully submitted, 


K. SuHipton, 
Librarian 
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Letters of the 
Reverend Thomas Walley of Barnstable 
to the Reverend John Cotton of Plymouth 


BY WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL 


N 21 March 1677/8 the Reverend John Cotton,! 

Pastor of the church at Plymouth, wrote from Barn- 
stable—where he was watching at the deathbed of a dear 
friend—to the Reverend Increase Mather:? 


Revd and Deare Brother, 

I am now in pretious Mr. Walley’s study. Just going to the publick 
worship, this Fast Day. His death is expected before the morrow. A 
poore, bleeding, mourning church. The post goes for his son; in great 
distresse, | am your affec: Bro: 


Our glory is almost gone. 
Ah poore Plimouth Colony! 
Wee conclude his death before this come to you. 


The post did not go that day, because of the rainy weather, 
and so Mr. Cotton continued his letter at Plymouth on the 
twenty-fifth. 


On Friday morning I tooke my last leave of that holy man of God, 
who yesterday, about the time of his usuall going to the publick worship, 
entered into his eternall Sabbath. In the whole time of his languishing 


' Son of the Reverend John Cotton of Boston. Born 15 March 1639/40, Harvard College 
Class of 1657, ordained at Plymouth 1669, resigned 1697 for reasons concerning which 
there is a difference of opinion, died 1699. 


* Massachusetts History Society, Collections, 4th ser., vol. 8 (1868), pp. 242-3. 
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he had sweet peace of conscience. The peace of God did rest upon that 
son of peace. ... Many young ones at severall times whilst I was there, 
flocked to his bedside, to whom he did with very great seriousness and 
solemnity of spirit give this counsell, that they should highly esteeme 
of and improve the Covenant God had made with them. . . . These 
individuall words and many more, did he more than once utter in my 
hearing last weeke to church-seed. That blessed mouth is now silenced. 


The Reverend Thomas Walley, whose death is described 
in these affecting words, had been the minister at Barn- 
stable for almost fifteen years. Born in England in 1616, he 
became Rector of St. Mary’s Whitechapel, County Middle- 
sex, about 1648.3 Ejected for non-conformity in 1662, he 
emigrated to New England, where (in the words of the Cape 
Cod historian Frederick Freeman) “invited to a charge in 
Boston, he gave the preference to Barnstable—a preference 
which it requires discrimination and a better knowledge of 
the Cape than is enjoyed by many non-residents at the 
present day to appreciate.’’ 

Mr. Walley settled at Barnstable in 1663. In May of 
that year the town voted to give him six acres of upland in 
the commons, and he was formally admitted as an inhabi- 
tant in the summer.® His task appears to have been one of 
concilation, for Nathaniel Morton, writing in 1680 in the 
Plymouth church records, refers to the church at Barnstable 
and the “sad desention” that caused “‘a scisme .. . amongst 
them ... untill the lord Raised up that worthy servant of 
his Mr. Thomas Walley whom the lord sperited for that 
work and blessed his Indeavors soe therein as that soone 


3 Frederick Freeman, The History of Cape Cod, Boston, 1858, vol. 1, p. 249. Edward 
Elbridge Salisbury, Family-Memorials: A Series of Genealogical and Biographical Mono- 
graphs of the Families of Salisbury, Aldworth-Elbridge, Sewall, Pyldren-Dummer, Walley, 
Quincy, Gookin, Wendell, Breese, Chevalier-Anderson, and Phillips, New Haven, 1885, 
p. 284, quotes entries from the Parish Registers of St. Mary’s Whitechapel which indicate 
that Mr. Walley was Rector in May, 1648, but not in April, 1647. 


4 Freeman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 249. 


5 Freeman, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 268. 
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after his Coming amonst them the Controversyes were 
settled and theire Comunion Reunited, to their Generuall 
and Mutuall satisfaction and the Rejoyceing of the harts of 
the saints Round about them.’’6 

The formal records of his life and ministry at Barnstable 
are scanty. He preached the election sermon, entitled Balm 
in Gilead to heal Sion’s Wounds, at Plymouth on 1 June 1669, 
and this was printed in two editions by Samuel Green at 
Cambridge.? On 30 June in the same year, when the Rev- 
erend John Cotton was ordained as pastor of the church at 
Plymouth, “the Reverend Mr. Walley made a solemn 
prayer before ordination.”® In 1671 Mr. Walley served with 
Governor Prince and Thomas Hinckley as members of a com- 
mittee to prepare the body of laws of Plymouth Colony,?® 
which were first printed in 1672. In 1674 he and the Rev- 
erend Thomas Thacher jointly contributed a preface to the 
Reverend Samuel Arnold’s election sermon, David serving 
his Generation.” On 29 August 1675 he preached for the 
Reverend Increase Mather in Boston." Mather and the 


§ Plymouth Church Records, 1620-1859 (Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications, 
vol. 22-3), vol. 1, p. 72. 


7 Balm in Gilead to Heal Sions Wounds: or, A Treatise Wherein There is a Clear Dis- 
covery of the most Prevailing Sicknesses of New England, both in the Civill and Ecclesiastical 
State; As also Suitable Remedies for the Cure of them: Collected out of that Spirituall Directory, 
The Word of God. Delivered in a Sermon Preached before the Generall Court of the Colony of 
New-Plimouth on the first day of June 1669, being the Day of Election There, Cambridge: 
S[amuel]. G[reen]. and M[armaduke]. J[ohnson]., 1669. A second edition was published in 
1670, The sermon was dedicated to Governor Thomas Prince. 


® Plymouth Church Records, 1620-1859, vol. 1, p. 144. 


*Francis Baylies, 4 Historical Memoir of the Colony of New Plymouth, Boston, 1866, 
vol. 1, part 2, p. 73. 


” David Serving his Generation ...a Sermon Preached to the General Court of the Colony 
of New-Plimouth in New England on the 3rd Day of June 1674, Being the Day of Election 
there, Cambridge: Samuel Green, 1674. 


" Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 2nd ser., vol. 13 (1899-1900), p. 351. 
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Reverend Samuel Angier sent him books," and in 1670 and 
1677 Indians sold him land in Barnstable." 

By his first wife, Margery, Mr. Walley had six children, 
all born in England.“ Margery Walley is known to have 
been living in October 1669,’ but in the autumn of 1676 her 
widower married, as his second wife, a Mrs. Sarah Clark. 
In doing so, Mr. Walley moved with creditable celerity, 
for he met her one week and married her the next," as will 
be seen in the letters that follow. 

In January 1677/8 Mr. Walley’s health was failing, but, 
though “seeming to grow weaker and weaker” he resisted 


2 See Mr. Walley’s letter of 9 October 1676, where he acknowledges the receipt of 
Mather’s 4 brief history of the Warr with the Indians in Newe-England. Mr. Angier (Har- 
vard College Class of 1673) wrote Thomas Hinckley from Cambridge, 29 January 1677, 
thanking for a visit while declining politely to “instruct their children in good literature,” 
and sent “fa verse-book”’ each to Hinckley and Walley. This might have been Benjamin 
Tompson, New England’s Crisis, Boston, 1676. Massachusetts Historical Society, Collec- 
tions, 4th ser., vol. 5 (1861), pp. 12-3. 

3 “This Court [Court of Election, 7 June 1670], being informed that the Indians are 
desirous to sell a smale persell of upland att a necke called Quanamett, or neare there- 
abouts, on the South Sea, doth therfore order Mr. Hinkley and Mr. Bourne, of Sandwich, 
to purchase the same, and it is to be reserved for Mr. Thomas Walley, Senior, of Barnstable, 
unto the Courts confirmation thereof unto him when they shalbe in capassitie thereunto.” 
N. B. Shurtleff, ed., Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England, Boston, 1856, 
vol. 5, pp. 37-8. 

In 1677 “Monohoo, Indian, sold to Thomas Walley, minister of the Gospel, about three- 
score acres of land,—all that tract lying upon the neck called Quanaumet, which he had of 
Akemoiet, sachem of Suckenusset, for 10 yards of trucking cloth, 10 shillings in money, 
1 iron kettle, 2 knives, and a bass-hook.” Freeman, History of Cape Cod, vol. 2, p. 273. 

In Massachusetts Historical Society manuscripts “‘Miscellaneous Bound,” vol. 2, is a 
deed to Mr. Walley from Robert Parker, dated 10 February 1669/70 for land in Barnstable. 

4 Salisbury, op. cit., pp. 283-92, gives an account of the descendants of the Reverend 
Thomas Walley. The best known of these is his son John Walley (1643-1712), who was 
one of the original proprietors of Bristol, Rhode Island, Lieutenant General in command of 
land forces in Sir William Phips’ expedition against Quebec in 1690, a member of the 
Council and Justice of the Superior Court of Judicature of Massachusetts Bay. John 
Walley’s granddaughter Sally (1772-1845) married 18 December 1794 John Phillips, sub- 
sequently first Mayor of Boston. 

16 Salisbury, op. cit., p. 287. 

16 Edmund S. Morgan, The Puritan Family, Boston: Public Library, 1944, p. 19, quotes 
a part of Mr. Walley’s letter concerning his second marriage in proof of a statement that 
“the decision to marry was usually made by a man or woman without reference to any 


particular match.” 
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Thomas Hinckley’s effort to bring the Reverend Isaac 
Foster’? to Barnstable to assist him, teach the Indians and 
keep a grammar school, on the creditable ground “that a 
man of worth, who might be meet to succeed him, would not 
take up with less than the whole work and the whole pay; 
and a few months would determine whether we should need 
one for the whole work or no.”48 They did, for Mr. Walley 
died on 24 March 1677/8. 

Seven letters from Mr. Walley to the Reverend John 
Cotton are preserved in the American Antiquarian Society 
among the Curwin Papers. Although Freeman in his 
History of Cape Cod mentions them and quotes brief extracts, 
they have never been published in full. Three other letters 
of the correspondence, which are owned by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, are also printed herewith. Roger 
Williams referred to the pastor of Barnstable as “that 
heavenly Mr. Walley.’’* ‘The persual of these ten letters 
does much to explain the esteem and affection in which the 
Reverend Thomas Walley was held. 


[Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


Reverend sir and my deare friend, 


I still returne the poor pay of thanks for your continued labor of love 
which hath bin a great refreshing to me and others. I am glad it hath 
pleased God to returne you and yours in safty to your owne habitation, 
in which place I wish you much of the presence of God. 

As to the news concerning our honored governor going forth to war,” 


™ Harvard College Class of 1671. Installed as Fellow of Harvard College, 26 May 1678. 
® Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 4th ser., vol. 5 (1861), p. 15. 


Ibid., pp. 29-31. 

® King Philip’s War began in the summer of 1675. After the troubles at Brookfield and 
in the western part of the colony, the English determined to strike the Narragansetts in 
their own country. Josiah Winslow, Governor of Plymouth, was appointed Commander 
in Chief of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colony forces, which gathered at Wickford 
in December 1675. 
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in regard of his fraile body and our need of him at home I am troubled, 
yet who knows but God will make him a saviour to this poor distressed 
land. Set aside his weakness and our need of him, I know no man fitter 
for this great servis. We must do what we can to keep him alive and in 
health by our prayers if God call him forth. His call will be his warrant. 
If our enemies be not subdued, we shall have noe need of magistrates in a 
little time. We have now need of such souldiers as God will bless. | 
much lament the rash cruelty of our English toward innocent Indians. 
I have never heard what those 14 things are that are agreed upon for 
information. The good Lord [blot] 

Sir, at present I am not very well. My messenger is in haste. My 
hearty love to you and good Mrs. Cotton and to all yours. Let us con- 
tinue prayers for each other that we may have hearts sutable to the times 
and our work. I am, 

Yours in our dear Lord Jesus, 


Thomas Walley 


November 18 1675 
For the reverend and my much esteemed Friend 
Mr. John Cotton, Pastor of the church of Christ at Plimoth 


[Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society, Washburn Papers, vol. 1, p. 14.] 


Feb 16 1675 
Reverend and deare Sir, 

The letters that you have favoured me with have been a refreshing to 
me in this sad time. The world grows old and withered and affords little 
comfort. I have great cause to complaine of my owne heart. I want 
wisdom, patience, a humble spirit. I feare I am vexed rather than 
grieved at the frowardness and discontents that are among to many at 
this day. The sins that God afflicts us for we are multiplying and adde 
to them dayly. Who shall live when God shall deal with us for our trans- 
gressions? Can we expect that we shall prosper against our enemies 
when nothing likes us that God doth [make]? We please not God neither 
can men please us. We know not the duties of an inferior state. We 
shall all seek to raigne till tirants raigne over us. God will certainly 
humble this land. God’s providences seeme to preserve our enemies 
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to be thornes in our sides. This news from Lancaster” is exceeding sad 
and should greatly humble us. I long to know how it fares with the 
rest of that towne and what the enemie hath done there from their first 
coming to it, for we have uncertaine reports. 

When you see our honoured Governor I pray you present my servis 
to him. I long to hear of his health and hope the Lord will keep up his 
spirit under all discouragements. We know noe man in the place he hath 
sustained that could have preserved his honor in the servis of this cuntry 
better than he hath don his, for it is difficult to be in a high place in 
New England. 

Sir, the last Lord’s day it was agreed by the elders and brethren of the 
church to set apart fifth day come seaven nite. It will be the 24th of this 
month. 

I pray you faile not to be with us. It had bin this week but that we 
desire your help. The mercie of God to our place is soe greate that it was 
a dispute whether it should not be kept as a day of thansgiving, but the 
providences of God being mixed, I hope we shall endeavor to [accept?] 
them the Lord give us. 

My love to yourselfe and yours. I am, 

Your truly loving Friend and brother, 


Tho: Walley 


For the Reverend and my much esteemed friend 


Mr. John Cotton, Pastour of the Church of Christ at Plimoth, these. 


[Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society, Davis Papers, vol. 1, p. 92] 


[Published in part in Frederick Freeman, The History of Cape Cod, Boston, 1858, vol. 1, 
pp. 291-2.] 


Reverend and deare sir, 

It hath pleased God of late to visit me with sickness. My health is 
much impaired but the Lord is good and I have cause to bless him and 
through his grace submit to his will and waite upon him. 

I am greatly afflicted in my spirit to see the danger we are in and the 
confusion and sad disorder that we are fallen into. New England must 

% On 10 February 1675/6 the Indians fell upon Lancaster and nearly destroyed the town. 


They killed or took captive fifty people, and carried away Mrs. Rowlandson, the wife of 
the minister. 
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prepare themselves for what yoke the Lord will lay upon them, for God 
will not beare the prid and stubborness of this generation. There is non 
to help us in this day of our trouble. A perverse spirit is among us by 
the righteouse judgment of God. That we are soe [ ] careless of 
our owne folly is not only our sin, but it is our punishment, and what it 
will work in the end God knows. We had some hope the Indians with us 
might have proved faithfull and bin a help to us, but they see our weak- 
ness and our confusion, and take great notice of the severity shewed 
towards the squaws that are sent away, some of them much grieved, 
others, I fear, provoked. They say we cannot soe easily raise armies 
as send away poor squaws.” ‘The country about us is troubled and 
grieved at this action, accounting it very unreasonable, and what the 
effect will be, God only knows. I could wish our honored governor would 
send for them back and returne them to theyr friends. I judg it would be 
very acceptable to this part of the cuntry, for there is much discontent 
about it. Some fear we have payd deare for former acts of severity 
and how deare we may yet pay God knows. 

[page torn] now in hast it [tear] do anything for 

[page torn] of this act will do a good servis 

[page torn] our honored governor soe 

[page torn] it will not be thought unreasonable that they should be 
returned again [tear] 


2 Mr. Walley was rightly exercised over the unwise and cruel manner in which Indian 
families had been sent away into captivity and slavery. For an example of this injustice, 
see Samuel G. Drake, ed., The History of King Philip’s War by the Rev. Increase Mather, 
D.D., Boston, 1862, p. 249, where the case of the Indian Peter, who had guided Winslow’s 
army (ibid., pp. 104-5), is mentioned. Peter Freeman, Indian, petitioned the General 
Court on 14 May 1676 for the freedom of his wife “being detained from me by Capt. Samuel 
Mosely or his order,” although “the Honorable General Josiah Winslow, Esquire” had 
promised him his freedom and the freedom of his wife. The petition is endorsed: “It is 
ordered that Peter have his wife delivered him . . . the magistrates have past this. their 
brethren their deputies hereto consenting. Edw. Rawson Sec. 14 May 1676. The Deputies 
Consent not thereto. William Torrey Clerk.” But nine years later Peter was still trying 
to recover his daughter, for Drake, op. cit., p. 250, publishes a Court order of 30 May 1685, 
ordering that “Peter Freeman, Indian of Narragansett, having been a guide to the English 
army for the Colonies, under the command of the late General Winslow, having done good 
service to the country, and whilst doing that service his daughter was taken and made a 
slave; the Court judgeth it meet to order the Treasurer to give him two English coats, two 
pairs of stockings, and two pairs of shoes, one for himself and one for his wife, a white shirt, 
four shillings in money to carry him home... . and it is left to the Major General to inform 
himself where his said daughter is in captivity and with whom; and to endeavor for her 
reprisal and freedom that she may return to her father.” 
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My hearty love is to you and Mrs. Cotton. I pray you [tear] present 
my servis to Captain Bradford. 


Yours in the Lord, 
Thomas Walley 
April 17 1676 


[Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


Reverend sir and my dear friend, 


Your last I received for which I give you thanks as for all others. 
The engagement* was propounded to the people Lord’s day was [word 
struck out] it was strongly opposed with weak arguments by one of the 
brethren and only one [blot] appeared to joyne with him. My desire 
was to put if off as you have done, but the chiefe with us were for doing 
it upon the day of humiliation, and then it was don, but I fear by to 
few, for some I suppose absented themselves and others declined it. 
Good men in our daies do more to hinder reformation than the profane 
(I meane some good men). The reliques of a ridged separation work with 
some who think to take some other time, to see who else will engage. 

We had news the last day of the week from sea, John Huchins being 
a-fishing and meeting with a fishing boat, that the united forces had 


% The circumstances of this letter are explained by Plymouth Church Records, 1620- 
1859, vol. 1, pp. 148 ff. “The General! Court in June [1676], being sensible of the heavy 
hand of God upon the country in the continuance of the war with the heathen appointed 
a day of Humiliation to be kept, 22 day of it and added thereto a solemne motion to all our 
churches to renew a covenant engagement to God for Reformation of all provoking evills. 
The church attended that day of prayer and then the elders appointed a church meeting 
to be on June 29.” On that day a church covenant was read, and a day set [10 July] for 
the church to come together for renewal of the covenant. The completing of the matter 
was reserved until 18 July, a day of humiliation set apart “for this service; the morning 
was spent in prayer and preaching by the pastor... in the afternoone the Elder began with 
prayer and was large in it, then we proceeded to a renewall of Covenant ... and it is never 
to be forgotten how ready God was to heare the cry of his poore people in the day of 
trouble and save them, for immediately upon this motion from authority and the churches 
hearkening thereunto, God turned his hand against our Heathen-enemies and subdued 
them wonderfully, and within a moneth after our solemn day, the great Head of all the 
mischiefe, Philip, was slaine, and the Governor and magistrates the week before his death 
sent an order to all our churches to keep August 12 as a day of publick thanksgiving for 
the beginning of revenge upon the enemy, and on that every day, soone after the publick 
worship was ended, his Head was brought into Plymouth in great triumph, he being slaine 
2 or 3 days before, soe that in the day of our praises our eyes saw the salvation of God, a 
rp engagement to us to be carefull to pay our vows made to the most High in the days 
of distress.” 
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killed between 2 and 300 Indians. We suspend our faith until we heare 
from you, but sure of late God hath given us some tokens of favor for 
which we have great cause to be thankful. 

I am at present not well and indeed seldom have good health. My 
hearty love to yourself and good Mrs. Cotton. I commend you to our 
good God and rest 

Your truly affectionate friend, 


Thomas Walley 


June 26 1676 

We hope before long to have news from good Captain Bradford. 

It was well my letter was inanimate; otherwise it might have been set in 
the stocks. 

For the reverend and much respected friend 

Mr. John Cotton, Plimoth 


[Boston, Massachusetts Historical Society, Davis Papers, vol. 1, p. 94.] 


Reverend and deare Friend, 

Your continuous love, labor and care multiples engagements upon me 
for thankfullness. I hope I am much affected with the greate goodness of 
God to this poor afflicted cuntry, and that God is pleased to give us any 
smiles from himself. We dayly long to heare from our army. Oh! that 
God would pardon theyr sin and ours and make us all humble that God 
may come into us. A frame of heart suitable to God’s dealings with us 
would give assurance of deliverance, but we are (I trust) far from it, 
which causeth many sad thoughts of heart, but God can glorify himself 
in saving an unworthy people. I am glad of the success Ben: Church 
hath; it is the good fruit of the coming in of Indians to us.** Those that 
come in are conquered and help to conquer others. _I observe through- 
out the land where Indians are imploied there hath bin the greatest 
success, if not the only success, which is a humbling providence of God 
that we have soe much need of them and cannot doe our work without 
them. It should teach us to be wise in our carriage towards them. 

As for the corne that is in your hand to dispose of, I desire Mr. Hinkley 
and you will [ordJer it when you are together. It is a great mercie that 


* Benjamin Church was very active in hunting and bringing in Indians. One of King 
Philip’s men deserted to Church, which eventually led to Philip being killed on 12 August 1676. 
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God stirs up the hearts of any to help this poor cuntry. God that raiseth 
us friends I trust will be our friend to help us in all our difficulties. 

The news from England (if true) is straing. The Lord pity his people 
there. I doubt not but when you have news from our Army you will take 
the first opportunity to acquaint us with it. I pray you present my 
hearty love to good Mrs. Cotton, and when you write to Major Bradford 
present my servis to him. I commit you to the Lord. I pray dayly for 
you. I beg yours for me. Iam, 


Your truly loving ffriend and Brother in Christ 


Tho: Walley 
July 18 1676 
The Reverend and much esteemed friend, Mr. John Cotton, Plimoth 


[Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


[Endorsed by Rev. John Cotton on back “From Mr. Walley 7br 20 received] 


Reverend and worthy sir, 

I have this week received two letters from you for which I returne 
thanks and see we have still cause to acknowledge the goodness of God 
to a poor sinful land. If God would reforme us, we should have peace 
and health restored. 

You have sent to me for my notes upon James §, v. 14, and truly I am 
ashamed to send them to you for they are as all that I doe is very imper- 
fect, and this being a limited subject there being scarcely any paralel 
scriptures there is little more in it than a collection of what others have 
don. My commentary spoke allmost the same thing and allmost in the 
same words, and I have not time to mend it, and could I pray you cover 
my weakness and send my notes againe by Mr. Hinkly or some other as 
soon as you can. 

As for my journey to Boston it is spoiled. God hath sent me a wife 
home to me and saved the labor of a tediouse journey. The last day of 
the last week I came to a resolve to stay at home and not to look after a 
wife till the spring. The next morning I heard Mrs. Clark of the [i]sland 
Was come to our towne, who had been motioned by some of my friends. 
The providence of God hath soe ordered it that we are agreed to become 
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one.™ I have had waighty reasons in my owne opinion moving me to it, 
I desire you will pray that the blessing of God may be with us. She is one 
of the members and I judg hath escaped the polutions of the place where 
shee lived, and of which she is aweary. 

I pray you present my servis to our honoured Governor. I give him 
humble thanks for his kind invitation and to you for all your love. With 
my hearty love to yourself and good Mrs. Cotton, committing you to 
the Lord, I subscribe myself 

Yours in our deare Lord 
Thomas Walley 
[in left margin] 

A third letter I had by Mrs. Clark. We are like to marry next week. 

Pray for us, but we invite few, excuse me. 

[no date] 

For the reverend and my truly loving friend 
Mr. John Cotton, Plimoth 


[Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


Reverend and deare friend, 

I heard of your being at Boston, otherwise I had not bin soe long 
without a letter from you nor you without one from me, and now I have 
little to write but only to tell you that I soe like my new condition that I 
desire to be thankfull to God for it. I think I could not have a better 
wife. The providence of God hath ordered this business, I trust, in 
greate mercie to me. Pray that God will every way bring it to my good, 
and make us blessings one to another and to our family and the place 
we live in. I hope it is the answer of my prayer. 

Though my son and daughter are come from Boston to visit us, they 
have brought us scarsly any news. What you have I pray you send me, 
and when you write to the Reverend Mr. Mather I desire you would in 


% Not all colonial clergy were able to find second wives so rapidly. Mr. Walley’s con- 


temporary in Andover, the Reverend Francis Dane, although he eventually married three 
times, became so perplexed in the search for his second that he put his sorrows into verse. 
“... Long have I looked about 


3ut could not I yet Matron yet find out 
But some objections crosst my purpose so 
As yet I sayd I know not wt to doe...” 
See Sarah Loring Bailey, Historical Sketches of Andover, Boston, 1880, p. 424. 
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my name give him thanks for the book” he sent me, and wish the ex- 
hortation” he hath annexed to it were written upon all hearts in New 
England. He seems to me to be a man very faithful to God, to his 
people, and to the whole cuntry. The Lord bless his labors and make 
them effectuall to many. 

If yourself and Mrs. Cotton will give us a visit, though I cannot make 
her mistris of my house, yet I will entertain you both as my loving 
Friends. I present my hearty love to you both and pray that God will 
bless you with all needful blessings. I am, 


Your extremely loving friend and brother in the Lord, 
Thomas Walley 


October 9 1676 
To the reverend my much honored friend 


Mr. J. Cotton, Plimoth 


[Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


Reverend and dear sir, 


I bless God we came safe to Boston the Fryday last in the morning. 
Upon Lord’s day came the news of four vessels with 200 men in them 
and 16 peeces of ordnance from Major Andros, who are to take pos- 
session of the eastern parts and build a strong fort,” which seemes to be 
a plot and a snare, but God will have us depend upon him. Those vessels 


*% Increase Mather, 4 Brief History of the Warr with the Indians in Newe-England, (From 
June 24, 1675 when the first English-man was Murdered by the Indians, to August 12, 1676, 
when Philip, alias Metacomet, the Principall Author and Beginner of the Warr, was slain.) 
Wherein the Grounds, Beginning, and Progress of the Warr, is Summarily Expressed. To- 
gether with a Serious Exhortation to the Inhabitants of that Land, Boston: John Foster, 1676. 


7 The separate title page reads 4n Earnest Exhortation to the Inhabitants of New-England, 
To Hearken to the Voice of God in his late and Present Dispensations As ever they Desire to 
Escape Another Judgement, Seven times Greater than Anything which as yet Hath Been, 
Boston: John Foster, 1676. 


* Samuel G. Drake, ed., The History of the Indian Wars in New England .. . by the Reo. 
William Hubbard, Roxbury, 1865, vol. 2, pp. 238-9. “During these troubles Major Andros, 
the Governor of New York, being willing to secure the Interest of his Highness the Duke of 
York in those Parts, lest, in the Absence of the English, some foreign Nation should take 
the Advantage of possessing themselves of any part of the Dominions belonging to our 
Nation, timely sent a Sloop with a considerable number of soldiers to the parts about 


Pemsaanid ” 
Pemaquid. 
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were met at Cape Cod. 200 Mohakes are to meet them.”® Uncas’ son js 
taken by the Mohakes. Major Clark is now ready to goe to the east- 
ward, some say with 300 men; what to doe I know not. 

Noe more news except I should tell you that an old man was like to be 
whiped for kissing his wife. 

Sir, I hope to be with you at Plimoth. If I must preach I must. If 
God help me, I shall be willing—pray for me—but I think it is good for 
you to be ready, and then it is most meet you should preach. My hearty 
love to yourself and Mrs. Cotton. I have written from Barnstable and 
know not whether you have received it. I commit you to the good God. 
Iam 

Your assured friend 
Thomas Walley 


June 26 1677 

To the reverend and my much esteemed friend 

Mr. John Cotton, Pastour of the church of Christ at Plimoth 
these 


(Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


Reverend sir, 

For yours I give you thanks. If Mr. Mather’s news be true it is very 
good, but we are doubtfull there was some mistake in figures or some 
other way. One of our vessels came home but two or three days before 
January that brought other news. 

As to myself, I think I am something better than I have bin, but still 
weak and often ill, but I have cause to be thankfull God is good to me. 
As to your question or case, I can say little—only this: 

1. It is not safe upon the account of the law to divulge what is con- 
fessed to you alone. Suppose the man deny it againe, how will you 
prove it? 

9 Drake, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 226. “An attempt was made against our Indian Enemies, by 
way of a Diversion, in the Spring of the last year, 1677, by treating with the Mohawks or 
Mawaues Indians, partly to secure them to be our Friends, as hitherto they had been, and 
partly to see if they could not be induced to prosecute their inbred antipathy against our 
Indian Enemies, with whom they have had a long and deadly feud heretofore. Something 
was done that way by the help and advice of Major Andros, the Governor of New York; 


and probably the Fear thereof was the only thing that awed the Indians about Pemaquid 
into a stricter Correspondency and more ready compliance with the English.” 
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2. If any man out of trouble of conscience confess his sin privatly, 
provided the crime be not capitall and that noe innocent person suffer for 
want of discovery of the same, I judg it may and ought to be keept secret, 
but if at last the person falls into the same sin againe and againe, then the 
sinner hath brooken his promise of reformation and God by his provi- 
dence hath discovered him. 

But it there be two or more witnesses that have heard you say he con- 
fessed to you, you have betrayed yourself, but I have heard of no such 
thing. For the money, though the paying of it will strengthen their 
suspition, yet you need not care. If they will not receive the money upon 
your warning, let them stay till they are willing. 

Your book I have sent you and give you thanks for the trust of it. 
It is a good book and many choice things in it. 

Sir, I present my hearty love to yourself and Mrs. Cotton. The Lord 
bless you and yours. Pray for me. Iam 


Your affectionate and truly loving friend 


Thomas Walley 
January 16th 1677 
fin left margin] Sir, I have sent you some trouble by Mr. Howland, if he 
cannot doe it himself, which is to send money I have sent sealed in a bag 
to my son at Boston, which I pray you do for me with his letter when you 
have opportunity. 
For the reverend and my much honoured Friend 
Mr. John Cotton, Pastour of the church of Christ in Plimoth 
these 


[Worcester, American Antiquarian Society, Curwin Papers, vol. 3] 


Reverend and dear sir, 


My hearty salutations to yourself and Mrs. Cotton, rejoycing to hear 
of the repairing of her then impayred health when I was last with you. 

Sir, I was willing to present you with a few lines having so opportune 
a season as by one of your own household. I did and doe lament truly 
my providentiall obstacles that we could not convenire in uno sortio on 
the last kindness to Barnstable, in whose service the past day I have 
been engaged. The Lord by solemn and tremendous strokes on sundry 
of our poor flock that dwell solitary in the woods did interrupt my at- 
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tendance and service at Barnstable, for whom in subserviency to our 
common Lord and Master I hope I have an engaged heart. The Lord’s 
stroke indeed is solemn by smiting sundry in their intellectuals in a 
strang and unusual manner, if my noviced apprehension fayl me not, 
though not according to the form of a diabolical possession as some may 
apprehend.*® As also the day following your sol[femn ministr]y at 
Barnstable we had a town meeting injoined into the concernments and 
agitations of which conventicle I did apprehend myself not to be a little 
engaged, as did afterwards appear concerning the canonical ground on 
which the meeting house to be erected should stand, the town being 
divided in their interest and [page torn] recommend the [rest of page 
wanting]. 
[No signature or date, but in Thomas Walley’s handwriting, and on the 
back endorsed by recipient “Mr. Walley”’] 

TI have been unable to find any contemporary references that explain this curious 


passage. 
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Francisco Lopez de Gomara 
and his Works 


BY HENRY R. WAGNER 


RANCIScO Lopez DE Gomara’s work became the first 
Fk real history published of the conquest of the Indies 
down to about 1550 when he finished it. The number of 
editions of the books printed in Italy and France and finally 
in England showed the general acclaim with which his work 
was greeted. Although efforts were made by Felipe II to 
have another general history written, the various Cronistas 
appointed to the task produced nothing until Antonio de 
Herrera brought out in 1601-15 his Historia General. ‘This 
covered almost exactly the same period as that of Gomara’s 
two books, but Herrera had the advantage of having more 
material to work with. Herrera had the manuscripts of the 
Historia Verdadera of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, those of Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas, and of Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, 
besides others less important. The result was a more volumi- 
nous work which superseded that of Gomara for a long time. 
Diaz’ Historia Verdadera was printed in Madrid in 1632, and 
in recent years his work has been taken by the public as a 
true history, as its name implies. As Diaz severely criticizes 
Gomara’s Conquista de Mexico, Gomara’s work was thus 
overshadowed. William H. Prescott in his Conquest of 
Mexico wrote that his two principal sources were the works 
of G6mara and Diaz. Later in his book, however, he alludes 
to Diaz in very uncomplimentary terms as unreliable; he 
had probably changed his mind. Nowadays the tendency 
among Spanish writers is to exalt GOmara over Diaz. Diaz 
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had, however, one good ground to stand on; Gomara, he 
said, was not an eyewitness of any of the events he writes 
about. This raises the great question as to whether an eye- 
witness of events is more competent to describe them than 
some later writer who could have the accounts of several 
eyewitnesses to choose from. Eyewitnesses to a single 
disaster seldom agree about the details, and in describing a 
battle, the evidence of eyewitnesses or participants is often 
discarded. Although Diaz may not have known Gomara, he 
certainly never so stated in his book. There were other eye- 
witnesses of the conquest in Spain with Cortés who were 
probably with him when he died in 1547. ‘Their oral and 
written evidence was quite as good as that of Diaz and 
probably better. Cortés himself was the principal eyewitness, 
but whether he gave Gomara information or not is uncer- 
tain. Gomara had Cortés’ published letters and copied them 
extensively; he also may have had some unpublished letters 
and reports to Cortés, but I doubt it. Cortés had almost 
certainly left his archives in Mexico. In the case of his suits 
before the Consejo de Indias he several times asked for 
delays because of the length of time necessary to bring 
evidence from Mexico. Gomara was in Spain, and probably 
in Valladolid when these suits were being tried and conse- 
quently obtained some evidence from witnesses in the 
Residencia proceedings. 

From Gomara’s own words we learn that he considered 
the Historia and the Conquista to be only one. This is 
evident from the way the Historia is arranged. It begins 
with a geographical description of America in which there is 
a short description of the Northwest Coast of America taken 
from the account of the voyage of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, 
whose name, however, he does not mention. The highest 
point is the Sierras Nevadas in 40°. Nevertheless, he says that 
the coast continues to the north until it ends at Labrador, 
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thus making America an island and not part of Asia as 
commonly believed at that time. 

Gomara, before discussing the discovery by Col6n, refers 
to an account of a pilot who had discovered some land to the 
west and who died on Madeira. Gomara, however, in the 
next chapter says Colon, who set out to discover the Antip- 
odes, did not reach the Cipangu of Marco Polo. 

After discussing the voyages of Colon, Gomara begins at 
the north of Labrador to describe the country southward, 
the Bermudas, discoveries of Estéban Gomez and of Chicora. 
Then he returns to Cortereal. He then follows the east 
coast of America to the end of Florida and then follows the 
Gulf of Mexico to the west. He was much interested in 
northeastern America and especially in Iceland and Green- 
land. Iceland, he thought, was the ancient Thule. He re- 
peated the stories current in the Middle Ages about some 
Indians who were supposed to have reached Germany 
through the Northwest Passage. Most of this information 
he obtained from Olaus Magnus, and he even says that 
Greenland was only fifty leagues from the Indies by the 
country which they call Labrador, in other words, by some 
strait north of Labrador. Labrador, he said, was 400 leagues 
from Fayal in the Azores and 500 leagues to Ireland and 
600 from Spain. He then discusses the expeditions of 
Narvaez and Cabeza de Vaca, Panuco, Jamaica, and Nueva 
Espana, beginning with the discovery of Francisco Hernan- 
dez de Cordova, Grijalva and Cortés. The note is very 
short, and then he says he returns to Cuba and Yucatan. 
Of the last, especially the conquest of Montejo, he writes 
the first published account. He then continues on to 
Honduras and Veragua and the Isthmus of Panama of 
which a long account is given. He then tells of the discovery 
of the South Sea by Balboa and his discovery of the coast to 
the south, and his death. 
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Then Gomara returns to the west coast of South America 
and describes Cartagena and the discovery of the emeralds, 
that is, Columbia, then a paragraph on Venezuela and ends 
with the discovery of pearls. Then he tells of Cumana and 
the founding of Casas’ colony and the massacre of the 
Dominicans at Chiribichi. Here occurs the paragraph about 
Bartolomé de las Casas which so offended him. He then 
tells of the customs of the Indians and their councils. He 
continues with an account of Peru and the discoveries of 
Pinzon in 1499, and he tells of the Maranon (the Amazon) 
and the Cabo de San Agustin and then of the Rio de la Plata. 

Here he inserts an account of Magellan’s voyage. This 
covers several chapters. Then follows a chapter on the dis- 
coveries of the New World under the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese and some later Spanish expeditions to the Moluccas. 

Gomara, having exhausted the history of discoveries 
everywhere except in Central America, now turned back 
to Peru and most of the rest of the book is concerned with 
that country. 

To trace Gomara’s sources for the conquest of Peru is 
most difficult. Several accounts by eyewitnesses of that 
event had been published in Spain before 1550, and numbers 
of the participants had returned to Spain with spoils of the 
Inca empire. 

P. Juan Velasco, an expelled Jesuit in 1767 from the 
province of Quito, wrote in Italy a history of Quito in 1789. 
This manuscript, or a copy of it, fell into the hands of Henri 
Ternaux who published it in French in 1840 in the Second 
Series of his Voyages Relations etc. as the Histoire du 
Royaume de Quito. In this work Velasco quoted from several 
works he alleged had been written by Fr. Marcos de Niza. 
One of these works he described was copied by Gomara. 
Velasco also thought that Gomara had taken some of his 
facts about the conquest from Niza, but that his account 
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was original. The first was apparently the Conquista del 
Quito. Not having Niza’s history from which to prove this 
story I am obliged to discard it. Possibly such a work 
actually existed but was mistakenly attributed to Niza by 
Velasco. ‘The chapter in GOmara’s book relates to the con- 
quest of Quito by Benalcazar but does not mention Ampudia. 

The portion of a letter which Casas appended to his 
Brevissima Relacién, when published in 1552, reads very 
much like the Relacion referred to by Father Velasco. It 
relates to the campaign of Benalcazar and that of Ampudia. 
It ends with the founding of a Spanish town at Popayan. 

After finishing the account with the return of Gasca to 
Spain, he returns to the pearl islands in the Gulf of Panama 
and then occurs the story of Gil Gonzalez de Avila in 
Honduras and Nicaragua in 1522. 

Gomara then returns to the west coast of Mexico and tells 
something of the discoveries of Cortés, Nuno de Guzman, 
Soto, and the Coronado expeditions. The book ends with 
some general descriptions of the Indians, the story of 
Atlantis, and some account of the Canary Islands. The last 
chapter is a eulogy on the valor of the Spaniards. 

The Historia is well planned. It is not in strict chronologi- 
cal order, but rather in a topical system. The distribution of 
space to the different countries is generally in proportion 
to their importance. The text is also interlarded with a 
list of distances from point to point in the west and in al- 
most every case he gives some notice of the customs of the 
natives. He seldom speaks of himself. As the book extends 
to 1550, and the Conquista de Mexico ends with the death 
of Cortés in 1547, one would readily believe that the Historia 
was written last and indeed it seems probable that a good 
part of it was. We know that the Conquista de Mexico was 
underway in 1545. Cortés’ friends in Spain may have sup- 

1 Historia, Ch. 146. 
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plied him with information. He even speaks in the Con- 
quista about having received some information from Tapia. 

The book is really a life of Cortés and continues after the 
conquest with his trouble with Nuno de Guzman and his 
expeditions in the South Sea. On this enterprise Gomara 
says he spent 200,000 ducats, more than he had expected, 
and added sarcastically, “‘more the noise than the nuts.” At 
the end is a description of the life, history and rites, sacri- 
fices and customs of the natives. The last chapter deals 
with Cortés in Spain after 1540 and concludes with a eulogy 
of him. At the end he says “‘As I stated, this book began 
with the birth of Cortés; [ end it with his death.” 

Both books are written in good vigorous Spanish, usually 
short sentences and highly intelligible. Besides these, he left 
three manuscripts which were not published until recent 
years, two in Spanish and one in Latin. 

Our knowledge of the life of GOmara is almost entirely 
derived from his Annales and the Cronica. In the Annales 
we learn that GOmara was born on February 2, 1511, in the 
town of Gomara in old Castile. Between 1530 and 1540 he 
lived usually, if not always, in Italy in.company with Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza. As Gomara was in Holy Orders, it is 
fair to assume that he was the chaplain of the ambassador, 
but he nowhere says so. He came back to Spain about 1541. 

According to Alonso de Santacruz in his Cronica? one 
Diego de Mendoza accompanied Carlos to Italy in 1529 as 
part of his retinue. This, I feel certain, was Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, the patron of Gomara, and I am inclined to 
believe that GOmara accompanied him. I base this opinion 
largely on the fact that Gomara in his Historia refers to 
conversations that he had held with Olaus Magnus in 
Bologna and Rome. Olaus had gone to Rome in 1527 and 
was no doubt present at the coronation, and I find no other 


2 Vol. 3, p. 71. 
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reference by Gomara to his having been in Bologna. His 
account of the coronation in the Annales is very short. From 
various references to Olaus in his Historia it appears that 
Gomara had received a great deal of information about 
Scandinavia from him.* Hurtado de Mendoza was in Rome, 
apparently in 1531, and so was Gomara. Mendoza was not 
appointed ambassador to Venice in 1530, because, accord- 
ing to Santacruz, the emperor appointed Rddrigo Nino, a 
citizen of Toledo, as ambassador to Venice at the time of 
the coronation. According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Mendoza was appointed ambassador to Venice in 1539, 
having been previously sent to England in 1537 to arrange 
two marriages, one between Henry VIII and the Duchess of 
Milan, and the other between Prince Louis of Portugal and 
Mary Tudor. There is nothing in the Annales of GOmara to 
indicate any journey to England in 1537 by anybody. 

It was asserted by Casas that Gomara was the chaplain of 
Cortés. He should have known, as he was in Spain in 1542 
and 1543, and he tells us that he talked with Cortés at that 
time.‘ Gomara was in Valladolid in 1545. Beyond the docu- 
ments in connection with the payment of the 500 ducats to 
him in 1553 by the second Marqués del Valle, nothing 
more is known about him. He probably died in 1566, or 
just before, as Pedro Ruiz, his nephew had already inherited 
his manuscripts in that year. The further fact that Ruiz had 
given or loaned to Honorato Juan some of his uncle’s papers 
just before the bishop’s death, which occurred in 1566, 
and the further fact that on August 7, 1566, the cédula of 
November 5, 1553, to collect Gomara’s printed works was 
reissued, all seems to indicate that he had just died. 


* Ibid., p. 78. Olaus published a map of Scandinavia in Venice in 1539. 
‘ Historia de las Indias, vol. 4, p. 448. 
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Lipez de Gomara’s Published Writings 


Chrénica de los Muy Nombrados Omiche y Haradin 
Barbarrojas. 


Manuscript in the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, and printed in vol. 6 of the 
Memorial Histérico-Espanol, Madrid, 1853.5 


This book is singularly lacking in references to the author but we can 
count a few. After recounting Barbarroja’s return to Constantinople in 
1539, he says: “The following year while I was in Venice with don 
Hurtado de Mendoza, the son of the Conde de Tendilla, and who was 
then and now is the ambassador there for the Emperor don Carlos, the 
king of Spain, a man notable and distinguished in these kingdoms in 
letters and affairs, six Spanish soldiers came there.’ In 1529, Carlos sent 
Diego from Barcelona to the Queen with important documents and 
speaks of him as “Of our Council” and the Queen was requested to give 
him every consideration. Diego, according to the above statement, was 
still ambassador at Venice in 1545, but in 1546, he was made ambassador 
to Rome.’ Gomara’s statement implies that he was in Hurtado de 
Mendoza’s household and as he was a clérigo he was probably also his 
chaplain. The family ties of the Mendozas were very strong, and they 
had tremendous influence in official circles in Spain. 

The dedication to don Pedro Alvarez Osorio is one of the most inter- 
esting things that Gomara wrote: 


Your very illustrious lordship, there are two ways of writing history, one when you write 
the life and the other when you recount the deeds of an emperor or of some valiant captain. 
The first method was used by Sutonius, Tranquilius, Plutarch, San Hieronimo, and many 
others. The other kind is the one now in common use which all write to satisfy the reader 
and in which it is sufficient to relate only the heroic feats, victories and defeats of the cap- 
tains. In the first method you have to tell about the vices of the person of whom you are 
writing, in fact, whoever writes a life has to speak clearly and openly.* You cannot write a 
good life of a man who is not yet dead, but you can speak of the wars and his great deeds 
even although he be alive. The affairs of the other most excellent captains who today 
are living, speaking without any prejudice against anyone, I have attempted to write, and 
although I do not know whether my talent is equal to my valor nor whether my pen will 

5 A copy of the manuscript of this was found in the possession of Pedro Ruiz, Gémara’s 
nephew; with a notation at the end that it had been examined by Dr. Juan Ginés 
Sepilveda at the king’s command. 

6 Chronica de Barbarrojas, p. 428. 

7 [bid., p. 430. 

8 Jbid., p. 397. 
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reach to where it is directed, I will put at least all my power into telling about their wars. 
No one can reprehend me at present if I should say something or omit something in this 
work of mine, for I am writing not a life but a history, although I expect to write also their 
lives if I live long enough. 

I well know, your illustrious lordship that in order to write the life or history of don 
Hernando Cortés and of Haradin Barbarroja, and of similar personages much leisure and 
great preparation are necessary, and at my age nothing can be well done in any manner 
in a short time. Nevertheless, with all this I was engaged in seeking a portion of the life of 
Barbarroja here in Valladolid, and which a few months ago I had corrected in order to send 
to your lordship. I take this occasion to send you so boldly the whole history of Omiche, 
who was the first Barbarroja, and is still living. As you have taken on a relationship with 
the Marqués del Valle, whose history I am writing, by marrying don Alvaro Pérez de 
Osorio, your eldest son to his eldest daughter, doa Maria, as well as for your own virtue 
and merit, I confide in the goodness and sincerity of your worship. If, for being a Christian 
and a priest, as I am, if for not unsheathing a sword nor having taken part in the battles 
and wars about which I write I do not know or cannot tell the truth about the history of 
them I am worthy of reprehension from anyone, but if it is said I am to be criticized 
Eusebius was a bishop, Paulus Osorius, the Spaniard, Paul the Deacon, and many other 
Christians were priests and even some of them saints. They wrote about the wars and 
the saints of their own time and even of past times, and not only of their own races, but 
also of barbarous ones and foreigners. The Greeks wrote about the Persians, the Medes 
and other people. I also, writing about the marvelous deeds of Cortés, desire to write of 
those of Barbarroja to give him a companion. The corsairs, in the course of forty years 
to the present time have taken away from our Spain more captives and prisoners than in 
the eight hundred years before. The emperor, our lord, very well understands all this and 
has even tried out the remedy for them. Now with the many great and grave affairs which 
outside of these kingdoms hang on his majesty and with which he is very much loaded and 
fatigued he cannot undertake or carry on so lightly a matter like this which requires 
expense, power and counsel. 

Leaving this aside, because it hurts us, I return to my proposition to undertake these 
histories. I have been very diligent and I still am and shall be from now on in order to be 
able to tell the whole truth, without having to forge lies or mere likenesses as those do who 
do not reach to the truth of the histories and those who write about ancient things and 
about other centuries. It is very difficult and most laborsome to find the truth even in 
modern history; how much more so in the ancient world because in this we must have 
recourse to what is old and perhaps to what is forgotten and in the other we have to take 
the opinion of those who were present in the wars and the affairs about which we treat, 
and even at times of someone who heard somebody tell what he had seen. All of them are 
accustomed either by hatred or jealousy or for reasons of grace and adulation to cover up 
the truth, telling about matters exactly the reverse of what they were. If I should fall in 
some such error as this, or be fortunate enough to tell the truth by some method of deter- 
mining it with those who better understand it, at least I never would repent having written 
about Cortés nor even about Barbarroja, in the account of whom, your most illustrious 
worship, I hope to satisfy you and my profession by recounting matters plainly. It seems 
to me madness to put down matters of opinion, as ugly or beautiful or bad or good, and not 
in reason, because whoever or of whatever land or people he may be who takes as his guide 
the natural course of events can easily reach the summit of virtue. 
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I write in Spanish what I write in Latin with the desire of augmenting and ennobling our 
language so as to take revenge in part for the affront to our nation which so many books of 
lives make as exist in Spain. The excess, the superfluous and the rotten are reprehended 
here and even ought to be prohibited by the justice and by the Inquisition in order to 
truly make the good. It would be madness to censure the old and of whatever ever, body 
approves as I desire that all those who write in Spanish like the present authors of books 
of chivalry should be as pleasant, as well reasoned, and as eloquent. 


Valladolid, September 5, 1545. 


La Istoria de las Indias. Y Conquista de Mexico. Zaragoza, 
1552. 

[Colophon]: Fue impressa la presente istoria de Indias y conquista de Mexico en casa de 
Agustin Millan. Y acabose vispera de Nauidad Ano de Mil y quinientos y cinquenta y dos 
en la muy noble y leal Ciudad de Caragoga. 

On the verso of the title is a note that although the two works are 
different, they make one single history and are therefore issued together. 
Then follows a short list of historians of the Indies, including Pedro 
Martyr de Angleria, the letters of Cortés, Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo 
y Valdés, and himself. All the others he states who published anything, 
write their own experiences and very little so that they are not in the 
class of historians. In speaking of himself he says he finished the book 
in the same year, 1552. After this is a peculiar statement: “I have a 
license and privilege from the prince our lord for ten years, dated in 
Monzon, October 7, of the present year, for the kingdoms of Aragon.’ 
Then follows: “This history was read and approved by the Archbishop 
of Zaragoza, don Hernando de Aragon, and who gave license to print it.” 
Then a tassa of two maravedis for each sheet (that is four pages). 

The title-page La Conquista de Mexico follows with beneath it 1552 
“With license and privilege of the prince our lord.” 

The book contains two woodcut maps, one of the Old World and one 
of the New. 

On the first title of the Zaragoza, 1553, edition, is a statement that 
the book contains the history up to 1551. Another statement about the 
privilege is printed at the top of the page. The prince of Aragon at that 
time was Felipe, the son of Carlos V, and the archbishop was the il- 
legitimate son of King Fernando. 

® The privilege is printed on the recto of the last leaf of the book. I have not been able 
to ascertain whether a privilege in Aragon was held good in Castile. It wou!d seem that it 
was only good for Aragon. In 1554 a stringent law was enacted that after a book was 
printed it had to be submitted to the council with the original manuscript in order to see if 
any changes had taken place while it was in the press. Then only was it approved and a 


price set on it. 
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Editions of both books together were issued in Medina del Campo 
(Castile) in 1553. No privilege appears in this edition although the 
statement that the archbishop had given the license for the work is 
retained. Again the two books appeared in Zaragoza in 1554, by the 
original publisher. This was reissued with the date 1555. Both books 
were reprinted in Antwerp in 1554 and issued by three different pub- 
lishers. This edition also carries a privilege (probably the original one). 
Both books were republished in the Historiadores Primitivos of Andrés 
Gonzalez Barcia with the general date of 1749, but stated to have been 
printed in 1735, and were reissued from this edition in 1852 by Enrique 
de Vedia, and reissued also in 1877. Vedia prefaced his reprint with an 
entirely inaccurate account of Gdmara’s life.” 

The Historia is dedicated to Carlos V in a simple dignified manner, 
because, GOmara writes “The Indies have been discovered in your time 
and by your vassals.” Before the dedication there are three notes: 
“A los leyentes,” “a los impressores,” and “a los trasladores.”" In the 
latter he states that he is translating the work into Latin. In this part 
there is a brief mention of Cortés, whom he says he will write about like 
Polybius and Sallust. He tells something of the Grijalva expedition, 
but only relates that of Hernandez de Cérdoba in his description of 
Yucatan. At the end is an account of the Coronado expedition. 

I have not been able to identify the sources from which Gomara 
obtained his account of the conquest of Peru. It is not continuous but 
interspersed with descriptions of the country and the genealogy of 
Atahualpa. A convenient way to identify the original author is to select 
some story or anecdote which he tells which is copied by the next author. 
One of these is the story of Felipillo, the Indian interpreter of Pizarro. 
This man, Gémara says, became enamored of one of Atahualpa’s con- 
cubines and lied to Pizarro about Atahualpa’s intentions for the purpose 
of getting him out of the way. Neither Xerez nor Pedro Sancho mention 
it but it can be seen in Oviedo. From his account it was copied by 
Prescott. Oviedo’s account had not been published by 1552, and it 
seems unlikely that GOmara saw the-manuscript. The references to 
Tomas de San Martin, however, indicate that Gomara had some informa- 


” These Spanish editions and the translations into French, Italian, and English are fully 
described in the author’s Spanish Southwest, Berkeley, 1924, and Albuquerque, 1937 (2d 
edition). 

"In the Vedia edition of 1552 the paragraph “a los Impressores” is omitted. This is the 
edition to which the notes refer. Vedia’s version of the Conquista was based on one of the 
1553 editions of Capilla, judging from the omission of “a los impressores.” 
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tion from him. San Martin had gone to Peru in 1533 or 1534, probably 
with the party of Dominicans under Bishop Berlanga in 1534. This was 
the party which Casas accompanied from Santo Domingo. Both he and 
San Martin had lived in the Dominican convent in Santo Domingo for 
some years and were well acquainted with each other. Casas never 
reached Peru but San Martin remained there until he returned to Spain 


with Gasca in 1550. 


Conquista de Mexico. 

The Conquista de Mexico is at bottom nothing but a life of Fernando 
Cortés. It begins with his birth and continues to his death, but there is 
very little regarding him after his return to Spain in 1540, and properly 
speaking, there is no detail about his various expeditions between 1532 
and 1540. Many writers have supposed that Cortés himself was the 
author of the book. This statement was first made by Garcilasso de la 
Vega in his Comentarios Reales de Peru, who claimed that this was 
patent to anyone who read the book. I wonder then, who wrote the 
Historia de las Indias. 

I believe I was the first to call attention in my Spanish Southwest in 
1924 to the expressions about Cortés himself and about his mother 
which appeared in the early editions of the book and were omitted 
beginning with that of 1554. The fact that in the latter part of 1553 an 
effort was made to put a stop to the sale of the book and that these 
efforts were repeated later have, I believe, some connection with these 
changes. The reference to Cortés’ mother occurs in the very beginning 
where she is stated to have been “muy honesta, religiosa, rezia y escassa; 
el [that is the father] devoto y caritativo.”” The expressions, “‘rezia y 
escassa,”’ which might be translated as “hard and stingy,”’ were not at 
all complimentary, and when we come to the résumé of Cortés himself 
and his character at the very end of the book we get a picture of the 
conqueror that could have been anything but pleasing to the con- 
queror’s son. 

After the legal proceedings at the end of 1553 another edition of the 
book was issued in 1554 in Zaragoza by the same booksellers who put out 
the one of 1552. In this edition the words “rezia” and “escassa” and the 
whole résumé of the character of Cortés were omitted. There is another 
change in this edition which, as the editor of the Cronica de los Barbar- 
rojas says “da que pensar.” In the original edition, in speaking of the 


12 Lib. 2, cap. 8. 
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Argel campaign of 1541, Gomara asserted that he was present, but in 
the 1554 edition this was omitted. It may also be noted that in the 
Annales, Gomara’s only mention of this campaign was that it was waged 
by the emperor with the same bad fortune as Diego de Vera and Hugo de 
Moncada had encountered before. It seems to me that if he had been 
present he would have had more to say about it. In 1553 the second 
marqués paid Lopez de Gomara 500 ducats for having written the Con- 
quista. He paid this either as a debt due the author from his father, or 
for making the changes above mentioned, or possibly for the dedication 
to him. 

When we come to examine the Conquista for the possible sources which 
Goémara had for writing it we are confronted with an embarrassment of 
riches. First and foremost are the printed letters of Cortés, himself, 
which were issued in 1522 to 1524, naturally the fullest and the most 
important, and the letter of the Regimiento of July 10, 1519. Next we 
may take into consideration the unpublished letters of Cortés, especially 
the now lost first letter."* The latter certainly existed as late as about 
1600. Fr. José de Sigiienza in 1605, published in Madrid, his Tercera 
Parte de la Historia de la Orden de San Geronimo. Fr. José was a member 
of the Hieronymite order and later librarian in the Escorial. In this 
work he makes the distinct statement that he had in his possession the 
Relacién which Cortés himself sent to don Carlos from the city of Vera- 
cruz, wherein he set forth at length his voyage and stated that he was 
the first who could with undertsanding declare the true news about the 
Tierra Firme and the province of Yucatan. Just before this statement, 
in speaking about Cortés’ relations with Velasquez, and after telling 
about the capitulation with him, he says that Velasquez tried to back 
out and that Cortés then borrowed money with which he bought two 
ships, six horses, and much clothing. This last statement occurs word for 
word in the account of Gomara.“ Gomara changed the first person of the 
letter to the third person. In later years, in several probanzas and in 
the residencia, Cortés made various statements about his relations with 
Velasquez, but in not one did he mention that he bought “two ships, 
six horses, and much clothing.” In this same connection it may also be 
stated that GOmara repeated the statement about a capitulation between 
Cortés and Velasquez which, as a matter of fact, was not a capitulation 
at all, but simply instructions to Cortés, unless to be sure some contract 

See the writer’s ““The Lost First Letter of Cortés,” Hispanic-American Historical 


Review, vol. 21, no. 4, November, 1941. 
P. 300. 
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was made between them which does not now exist. The long detailed 
account which Gomara gives of the voyage to San Juan de Ulua is ob- 
viously from Cortés’ letter with perhaps some exceptions. Some of the 
stories contained in it he secured from the Relacién of Andrés de Tapia. 

The independent accounts available to GOmara were numerous, 
besides no doubt some early pieces published in Seville. Then, we have 
the Fourth Decade of Peter Martyr, first printed in Basle in 1521, and 
reprinted with the whole eight Decades in 1530, and further, Martyr’s 
letters published also in 1530. Gomara took his account of the Hernandez 
de Cérdoba expedition from the Fourth Decade. Fernandez de Oviedo 
begins his account, published in 1535, with the expedition of Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordoba, and then gives one of the voyage of Juan de 
Grijalva. From this Gomara took the list of articles obtained in trade 
by Grijalva and those given by him." A very brief account of Cortés 
expedition follows and then Oviedo passes on to other subjects, stating 
that he will tell about the expedition in a later chapter. This chapter 
remained unpublished until 1851-55, and, although Goémara in the 
Annales speaks of Oviedo and must have known hin, it is hardly likely 
that he examined his unpublished manuscript. 

Francisco Cervantes de Salazar in his Cronica de Nueva Espaiia makes 
numerous references to Fray Toribio Motolinia and in the earlier part 
of his narrative asserts that he is copying Gomara who in turn copied 
Motolinia. These rather numerous quotations cannot be found in the 
Historia de los Indios of Motolinia and consequently must have been 
obtained from another of his works, Guerra de los Indios de Nueva 
Espafia. Cervantes does not always connect Motolinia with Gomara, but 
frequently quotes from some manuscript of Motolinia’s in his possession. 

Fr. Juan de Torquemada informs us in his Monarchia Indiana that 
Goémara’s account of the Coronado expedition was taken from a writing 
of Motolinia. As Motolinia’s work, as now known, finishes in 1540, we 
have no means of verifying this statement. It is certain, however, that 
Gomara made no use of what Motolinia wrote in his Historia about the 
events of 1538 to 1540. It is much more probable that he took his facts 
about Niza and the Coronado expedition from Relaciénes printed in 
Seville in 1540 to 1542 and now lost, or from another work of Motolinia’s, 
the Guerra, also now lost. Motolinia was an ardent admirer of Cortés 
and wrote the best eulogy of him that I have ever read. He was very 
close to Cortés, and had been invited by him in 1527 to attend the 


8 [bid., pp. 183, 198. 
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meeting of Cortés and his friends in Huejotzingo to discuss the perilous 
situation of Cortés in Mexico at that moment. Cortés had been banished 
from the city by Estrada and in the residencia proceedings it was alleged 
that he called the meeting to seek advice as to whether he should go to 
Spain or remain in Mexico and seize the government. Motolinia testified 
about this meeting but unfortunately his testimony still lies buried in 
the justicia documents in the archives of Seville. Cortés’ friends ad- 
vised him to go to Spain and he went. In view of this close friendship 
of the two men it is not at all unlikely that Motolinia wrote an account 
of the conquest to please Cortés, as in his Historia de los Indios he has 
said nothing about it. 

We have various manuscript records of the conquest which have been 
published in recent years, some, no doubt, written before Gomara wrote, 
but which he probably never saw. However, there is one that he used, 
the Relacién of Andrés de Tapia." Indeed, I believe that nearly the 
whole of this work was embodied in Gémara’s text. Tapia, I think, 
wrote it for him while he was in Madrid in 1543-44. The manuscript is 
incomplete, but I believe that it continued at least to the conquest and 
that Gomara used that part as well as the surviving part as his account em- 
braces many events not mentioned by theother authors whom heconsulted. 

The Congqutsta, in fact, is a composite work. Besides the Tapia account 
we can recognize Cortés’ letters, but that is about all. The rest was 
taken from other eyewitnesses, verbally or in written form. 


De Rebus Gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii. 


A manuscript in the Archivo de Simancas discovered by Juan Bautista Mufioz about 
1782. It was copied by him and from his copy in the Real Academia it was copied for 
Mr. Prescott, who sent a copy of it to Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. The latter translated it 
into Spanish and published it in his Coleccién dz documentos para la historia de Mexico, 
Tomo I, pp. 309 et seq. He gave it the title of Vida de Hernan Cortés, by which name I will 
callit. The Latin text he published at the bottom of the pages. 


Mufioz was of the opinion that it had been written by Cristébal 
Calvete de Estrella, one of the chroniclers of the Indies, and Garcia 
Icazbalceta was inclined to agree with him, although he noticed the re- 
semblance between many of the passages and many of those in GOmara’s 
Conquista. 

There is no doubt that this is one of the Latin versions of the life of 
Cortés, and that it formed part of some work entitled De Orbe Novo, 


% Published by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta in the Coleccién de documentos, Tomo 2, 
PP. $54 seq. 
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which Gomara contemplated writing. In the Vida the author says that 
he had written copiously about Cristébal Colén, and in fact such a work 
exists, De Origine Vita et Gestis Christofori Columbi. Besides this, there 
is another which Munoz refers to in the Collegio del Sacro Monte de 
Granada, De Rebus Gestis Vaccae Castri, a manuscript of twenty books, 
These three apparently form part of the De Orbe Novo. 

To connect these statements with those of 1572 is, I think, not very 
dificult. In that year on September 26, an order was issued to the 
corregidor of Soria to send to the town of Gomara, where Lopez de 
Gomara had been a resident, and bring his papers. On October 3, in 
Soria, Salazar, the corregidor, nominated Martin Garcia, a notary 
public, to comply with the cédula. Garcia went to Gomara, which is in 
old Castile only a few miles southeast of Soria, and on October 5, he made 
a report that he had visited Pedro Ruiz, nephew of Gomara, had ex- 
amined his papers and found nothing about the Indies, but Ruiz said 
that he had had two bound books, an Historia de Guerras Navales and an 
Inquiridion, and besides, twenty pliegos of paper written in Gomara’s 
handwriting in Latin which treated of the history of the Indies. These 
he had given to Honorato Juan, the bishop of Osma, only a few days 
before the bishop died. Ruiz had gone to Osma to obtain the papers, but 
the servants refused to give them to him because don Carlos had ordered 
them sent to him, and Ruiz had never been able to recover them. Ruiz 
thought that these works were worth five hundred ducats. He also 
stated that some six years before, namely in 15656 therefore, he had 
loaned to Dr. Marron, for fifteen days, a book bound in pergamino, three 
dedos high, and de pliego entero which treated of Guerras Navales and 
Cosas de Indias. Dr. Marr6n had taken the book to Soria and he could 
not recover it from Marrén’s heirs after Dr. Marr6n died. Garcia found 
in Ruiz’ possession a copy of the Millan edition of 1554 of the Historia. 
He also had some other papers and notes referring to his book, which 
Garcia left because he said they did not refer to the Indies. In Soria on 
October 21, an official was sent to Dr. Marrén’s house to find the book 
which Ruiz had loaned to him. The nephew was brought up and de- 
clared that he had sold all his uncle’s books and papers to Andrés de 
Santacruz of Soria for two hundred and fifty ducats. No further action 


appears to have been taken.” 


17 The above documents were published by José Toribio Medina in his Jmprenta Hispano 
Americana, no. 268. The documents of 1553 and 1554 were printed by Cristobal Pérez 
Pastor in the Imprenta de Medina del Campo, Madrid, 1895, pp. 90 et seq. 
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Honorato Juan, the bishop of Osma, and a friend of Goémara’s had 
died in 1566. Evidently, therefore, GOmara had died before that date, 
and the fact that the cédula of November 17, 1553, had been reissued on 
August 7, 1566, is some evidence that he had just died, and in all proba- 
bility in Gomara."* The biographers frequently place his death in 1560, 
but so much incorrect information has been printed about the man’s 
life that no reliance can be placed on such a statement. He certainly 
died after 1557, and as I have just stated, probably before 1566, and just 
before, I believe, for the reasons above stated. 

We may now note the circumstantial evidence regarding the Vida. 
It was in September, 1572, that the cédula was issued to search the 
papers of Gomara, and apparently it was also in September that the Vida 
was sent to someone unnamed from Osma. Possibly the documents which 
Gémara’s nephew had given to Honorato Juan had been found in Osma 
and delivered to the authorities, and it may be that the searching of 
Gémara’s papers was due to this fact. Probably don Carlos, who died in 
1568, had not taken them away. The Guerras Navales and the Inquiridion 
are easily recognizable in the Cronica de los Barbarrojas and in the 
Annales del Emperador Carlos Quinto. The twenty pliegos in Latin in 
Gémara’s own handwriting, which he translated from Spanish, may very 
well have been the De Orbe Novo. It is also probable that the De Origine 
Vita belonged to the same work. The document in the archives of 
Simancas, De Rebus Gestis Ferdinandi Cortesii, only covered eleven 
leaves in folio. A pliego when folded makes two folio leaves and conse- 
quently the one in Ruiz’ possession comprised forty leaves, quite sufficient 
to allow for two or three chapters. 

From the extraordinary similarity between the Vida and the first part 
of the Conquista de Mexico, coupled with the facts just set forth, the 
conclusion may be reached that Gomara, himself, was the author of the 
Vida. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as an independent account of 
the conquest or of the early life of Cortés which in reality is all the Vida 
amounts to, as it ends with his departure from Havana. In the course 
of the narrative, however, the author says, “As we shall tell in its place, 
he perished with all the money when Cortés was driven out of Mexico.” 
‘herefore, this is only the beginning; probably no more was written. 

The difference between the two accounts lies in greater elaboration 
of some of the events in the Vida, the suppression of others, and the inter- 


In 1553 Gomara’s brother-in-law and sister were living in Gomara. 
"The Vida, p. 560. 
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polation of accounts of Santo Domingo and of Cuba.” The first page or 
so is almost identical with that of the Conquista. A few details of no 
importance are added. A notable suppression is the story in the Con- 
quista of Cortés’ effort to go to Italy and of his return to Medellin where 
he received money to go to the Indies. The story of the voyage to 
Santo Domingo is almost exactly the same in both accounts, a little 
extended in the Vida. His reception on arrival in Santo Domingo is 
related somewhat differently but is essentially the same. In the Vida, 
however, the appointment of Cortés as escribano in Azia and the state- 
ment that he lived there five or six years engaged in trading is now sup- 
pressed. All the story of Xuarez family and the affair with Catalina and 
her marriage to Cortés is dismissed in a few words—“‘Cortés now married 
(for to refer to all his history, point by point, would be long and tire- 
some), enjoyed happily his property which was not small although 
well acquired.” The story of his troubles with Velasquez and his 
reconciliation with him are practically the same and he even adds in 
the Vida the story of how he was saved from drowning just as in the 
Conquista. 

In a word, allowing for much padding and some significant sup- 
pressions, the two accounts are the same. I regard the most significant 
suppressions to be the accounts of Cortés’ appointment as escribano 
in Aziia in Santo Domingo and all mention of Catalina, his wife. The 
appointment of Cortés as escribano to the town of Aziia implies a previ- 
ous training in the profession and we now know that Cortés had enjoyed 
just such training. Presumably, Gomara suppressed it as beneath the 
dignity of a great conqueror, but why the Vida makes no mention of 
Catalina and Cortés’ relations with her is problematical. It is most likely 
that part of the trouble between Cortés and Velasquez grew out of these 


relations. 


Annales del Emperador Carlos Quinto. 


A manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, and a copy in the British Museum. 
In each of these, one page (the same) is missing. Both are copies, probably in very similar 


handwriting. 


The manuscript was printed in Oxford in 1912 with a translation into 
English and a long Introduction by Roger Bigelow Merriman, a professor 


” In this respect the story agrees with that of Cortés’ brother-in-law, Juan Xuarez. 
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of history at Harvard. Merriman had some years before been at Balliol 
College at Oxford and at that time edited the manuscript. Merriman 
appended an abundance of footnotes to the translation, as writers of 
theses for the degree of Ph.D. usually do. Many of these notes rectify 
errors in the text and others simply supply dates for events recorded by 
Gomara without any. ‘The rest are largely titles to works of other 
authors, largely Prudencio de Sandoval, who had copied from the 
Annales. Merriman paid little attention to identifying the author from 
whom Gomara took certain facts in the period between 1500 and 1530 
when Gomara could hardly have used his own memory. For the earlier 
period Gomara relied on Peter Martyr’s Opus Epistolarum, printed in 
1530, and the Annales Breves of Lorenzo Galindez Carbajal, and that of 
Andrés Bernaldez, both manuscripts not published until recent years. 
He must also have used Paolo Giovio’s Historia sui temporis, Venice, 
1551, and Jeronimo Zurita’s Annales de Aragon. Zurita’s work was not 
published until after Gdmara’s death, but both were working at the same 
time, and Merriman suggests that GOmara used his notes. Merriman did 
not seem to have been acquainted with Lucio Marineo’s historical writ- 
ings and especially not with his Cosas memorables de Espana first pub- 
lished in 1530. Merriman was more interested in tracing the writers who 
had copied from the Annales, a subject of little interest. 

Merriman poses the natural question: Why did Gomara write the 
Annales? To this he answered that it was probably due to a desire to 
regain the royal favor lost by magnifying the exploits of Cortés in his 
Conquista de Mexico. This idea in my opinion is extremely erroneous. 
In the first place, Gomara had not unduly magnified Cortés, but fre- 
quently criticized him. Merriman based his theory on the mistaken 
notion that the cédula of 1553 calling in copies of GOmara’s Historia was 
evidence that he was out of favor with the crown. Elsewhere I have, 
I think, proven that the cédula was brought about by entirely different 
motives and there is no evidence that GOmara ever enjoyed any royal 
favor to lose. 

From the carelessness with which it was written it seems more likely 
that it was merely a series of notes, as Merriman also suggests, from 
which G6émara intended to write a more extended work. 

The Annales closes with the abdication of Carlos, just as Gomara said 
it would, in the opening chapter. 

Gomara makes a few references to Cortés and Pizarro of no impor- 
tance. He evidently still admired Cortés as when he speaks of his death 
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in 1517 he says, “Death of Hernando Cortés, a most Christian leader, 
who may be reckoned among the most distinguished men of our day.” 

The Annales adds nothing to Gémara’s reputation. It contains a few 
interesting short biographies of Francis I, Henry VIII, Martin Luther, 
and various Spanish captains. Altogether, it shows Gomara’s knowledge 
of Italian and Turkish affairs. 
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John Cotton of Plymouth,” by W. M. 
Whitehill, 247-62. 

Cotton, Mrs. John (Joanna Bray), 252, 259, 
261. 

Cowpasture River, 167. 

Cox, Frances. See Friend, Mrs. Thomas. 

Crane, Captain, 43. 

Crease, Thomas, gardener, 165. 

Croghan, George, Indian trader, 155. 

Crompton, George, present, 191; gift, 213. 

Crusoe, Robinson, Travels of, 241-2. 

Cuba, early account of, 280. 

Cumani, city of, 265. 

Cunningham, Henry W., 2 


27. 
Currier & Ives, collection, 20 
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Curtis family, 157. 

Curwin Papers, 251, 257-60. 

Cushman, L. A., 159. 

Cushman, Mrs. L. A., 159. 

Custis, Daniel Parke, Jr., 130, 136. 

Custis, Daniel Parke, Sr., 29, 31-6, 91, 97, 
13I-7, 159, 162, 164, 173, 178, 180, 182; 
portrait, 129; sketch of, 129-33. 

Custis, Mrs. Daniel Parke (Martha Dan- 
dridge), 31-2, 129-30. 

Custis, Eleanor (Nelly) Parke. See Lewis, 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

Custis, Elizabeth Parke. 
Thomas. 

Custis, Frances Parke. See Winch, Mrs. 
William. 

Custis, Frances Parke (d. 1757), 130, 135-6. 

Custis, George W. P., 28, 30-1, 34, 36, 129- 
30, 135-6, 138, 154, 159; portrait, 141; 
sketch of, 136; Writings of, 141. 

Custis, Mrs. George W. P. (Mary Lee Fitz- 
hugh), 139. 

Custis, John I, of Rotterdam, 26, 157. 

Custis, Maj. Gen. John II, 26, 29, 157, 159. 

Custis, John III, of Wilsonia, 27-8, 30, 157. 

Custis, John IV, of Williamsburg, paper, 
‘Brothers of the Spade: Correspondence 
of Peter Collinson, of London, and of 
John Custis, of Williamsburg, 1734- 
1746,” by E. G. Swem, 2, 17-185; 
calendar of letters, 152; letter-book, 37- 
98; portrait, 30; sketch of, 26. 

Custis, Mrs. John (Frances Parke), 28-31, 
136, 167. 

Custis, Mrs. John (Mary Michael), 27- 

Custis, John Parke, 31, 33-4, 36, 129-37, 
159-60, 178, 182; portrait, 135; sketch of, 
126. 

Custis, Mrs. John Parke (Eleanor Calvert), 
134, 137. 

Custis, Martha Parke. 
Thomas. 

Custis, Martha (Patsy) Parke, 31, 33, 130- 
1, 135-7. 

Custis, Mary Anne Randolph. 
Mrs: Robert E. 

Custis Isle, 159. 

Custis Mill, 34, 180. 

Custis papers, 129, 131, 133. 

Custis plantation, 33. 

Cutler, Carl C., present, 1, 191; on commit- 
tee, 2; paper, “Yankee Sailing Ships,” 194. 


See Law, Mrs. 


See Peter, Mrs. 


See Lee, 


D. 


DaCosta, Emanuel Mendez de, 155. 

Dale, Mr., 164. 

Dales, Francis, of Providence, 155. 

Damon, Samuel Foster, present, 191. 

Damon, Theron J., present, I, I91; on 
committee, 193. 

Dancey. See Dansie. 

Dandridge, Col. Bartholomew, 161. 

Dandridge, Martha. See Custis, Mrs. 
Daniel Parke, and Washington, Mrs, 
George. 

Dane, Rev. Francis, 258 n. 

Dansie, Capt. Thomas, 30, 78, 89-91, 158, 
181. 

Darling, Dennis, 239. 

Darlington, Dr. William, 22-4, 35, 110-4, 
119-22, 144-50, 154-7, 164, 169, 176, 
176, 182-5. 

Daschoff, Russian minister, 142. 

Davenport, Frances G., 164. 

Davis & Harvey, auctioneers, 241. 

Davis Papers, 256. 

Decalves, Alonzo, 240. 

Declaration of the American Citizens, 238. 

Decker, Karl, 141. 

Demidoff, Russian manufacturer, 155. 

De Soto, Hernando, 267. 

Devonshire, Duke of, 155. 

Dewey, Francis H., Jr., present, 191. 

Dewey, Francis H., Sr., 227. 

Diaries, Civil War, 196. 

Dickerson, L. M., 178. 

Dictionarium rusticum, 164. 

Dillenian Herbarium, 120. 

Dillenius, Johann J., 102, 116, 119-20, 
155, 184. 

Dillingham, William H., 121. 

Dillwyn, Lewis W., 115-7, 166, 168, 171-2, 
170-7, 179-80 

Dimsdale, Thomas, 155. 

Dinwiddie, Gov. Robert, 178. 

Directories, collection, 199. 

Divine and Moral Songs, 241-2. 

Dobbs, Arthur, Gov. of N. C., 155. 

Dominicans, massacre of, 266. 

Donnan, Elizabeth, 162. 

Dragon swamp, 145, 147. 

Drake, Samuel G., 198. 

Drama, collection of works of, 198. 

Draper, Edward, printer, 243-4. 
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Dream books, 237. 

Drewitt, Frederic G. D., 173. 

Druce, George C., 120. 

Dryander’s Catalogue, 176. 

Dubois, Charles (d. 1740), 155, 171. 

Dudley, Paul, naturalist, 155. 

Dumfries, Virginia, 146. 

Dummer, Jeremiah, artist, 11. 

Dunbar, Charles, Surveyor General, 90, 98, 
180. 

Dunbar, Thomas. See Parke, Thomas 
Dunbar. 

Duncan, E., engraver, 236. 

Dungeness estate, 145-7, 166. 

Dunn, Dr. John, 176. 

DuPont, Henry F., gift, 213. 


E. 

Earnest, Ernest, 111. 

Eastern State Hospital, 34, 130, 160, 164. 

Eddy, Azariah, 12. 

Eddy, Mrs. Azariah (Margaret Simpson), 
12. 

Eddy, George Simpson, death noticed, 6; 
obituary, 12; gift, 227. 

Edwards, George, naturalist, 155. 

Edwards, Rev. Jonathan (d. 1758), address 
on “The Edwards-Chauncy Debate, 
1740-1746,” by P. Miller, 2. 

Eighth of January (play), 140. 

Eliot, Rev. Jared, 117, 155. 

Elk River, 148. 

Elkins, William M., 227. 

Elliott, Sir John, 117. 

Ellis, John, naturalist, 120, 147, 155. 

Ellis, Theodore T., 227. 

Eltham estate, 130, 134, 161. 

Emden, Paul H., 179. 

Emeralds, discovery of, 265. 

Emerson, Rev. Joseph (d. 1775), 234. 

Emmet collection, 143. 

English classics, collections of, 198. 

Erlanson, Mrs. Eileen Whitehead Grimes, 
122, 167-74, 177-80. 

Estave, André, 170-1. 

Estrella, Juan Crist6bal Calvete de, 277. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Emesa, 271. 

Evans, Charles, bibliographer, 242. 

Evans, Dr. Cadwalader, 155. 

Evelyn, John (d. 1706), 126. 

Ewan, Thomas K., 136. 


Factory life, 197. 

Fairfax, Lord, 173. 

Falmouth, Virginia, 139, 146. 

Falstaff, Sir John, Last Campaign of, 239. 

Fanning, David H., 227. 

Fanny (ship), 174. 

Farmer's Register, 184-5. 

Farms, early conditions on, 197. 

Farwell, John W., collection, 200, 203; gift, 

Fast of God’s Chusing, 234. 

Fauquier, Francis, Gov. of Va., 155. 

Fear of God, 234. 

Felgate’s Creek, Va., 166. 

Felipe, Prince of Aragon, 263, 272. 

Felipillo, Indian interpreter, 273. 

Fernald, Merritt, L., 167-9. 

Fernando V, King of Castile, 272. 

Fiction, collection, 196-7. 

Field, Fred T., present, 1. 

Field, Thomas W., 198. 

Firelands Pioneer, 238. 

First editions, collections of, 198-9. 

Fitzhugh, Mary Lee. See Custis, Mrs. 
George Washington Parke. 

Fitzhugh, William, of Chatham, Va., 139. 

Fitzhugh, Mrs. William (Anne Randolph), 
139. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., cited, 34, 130-1, 135, 
161-2, 180. 

Flat Top Mountain, Botetourt Co., Va., 
167. 

Fleming, Col. William, 173. 

Flora, of Virginia, 122-128. 

Flora Virginica, 168, 175, 176. 

Florida, travel in, 112. 

Folkes, Martin, 155. 

Foote, Hon. Henry 5.» 143. 

Fort Chiswell, 149. 

Fort Magruder, 136, 170. 

Fort Monroe, Va., 173. 

Fort Royal, Va., 133. 

Fossils, 63, 76, 87, 180. 

Foster, Dwight (d. 1823), 245. 

Foster, Rev. Isaac, 251. 

Foster’s Castle estate, 133. 

Fothergill, Dr. John, 19, 92, 106, 109, I11, 
117-8, 146, 154-5, 157, 182, 185. 

Four Mile Run, 139. 

Fox, George (d. 1691), 18, 178. 
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Fox, Henry (1st Lord Holland), 120. 

Fox, Dr. Richard H., 109, 111, 154, 157, 
185. 

Frambesia (disease), 183. 

Francis I, King of France, 282. 

Frankland, Declaration of Rights, of the 
State of, 5, 238. 

Franklin, Dr. Benjamin, library, 12; corre- 
spondence, ledger, journal, 13, 110-1, 
115, 118-9; friend of Collinson, 21-2; 
experiments, 22; works, 242; in Newport, 
244; seal used by, 245. 

Franklin, John, brother of Benjamin, 244-5. 

Franklin, Mrs. John (Elizabeth Gooch 
Hubbard), 244. 

Frazier’s Point, Md., 146. 

Fredericksburg, Virginia, 39, 145. 

Freeman, Douglas S., 158-9, 180, 213. 

Freeman, Frederick, historian, 248, 251. 

Freeman, James A., 241. 

Freeman, Peter, Indian, 254 n. 

Freeman, Mrs. Peter, 254 n. 

Freeman’s Oath, 200. 

Freer, R. S., author, 167. 

French Ordinary, tavern, 161. 

Frenchman’s Map of Williamsburg, 161, 
180. 

Friend, Capt. Charles, 44-79, 90, passim, 
102-3, 168, 172. 

Friend, Capt. Thomas, 168. 

Friend, Mrs. Thomas (Frances Cox), 168. 

Friend, The, 110. 

Friends’ cemetery, London, 110. 

Friends Historical Association, 110, 121. 

Friends Historical Society, 110, 112, 114, 
178. 

Frost, Donald McK., collection acquired, 6, 
199, 240; Councillor, 192; exhibition of 
rare titles from, 194; gifts, 213, 227. 

Fruits, wild, in Virginia, 123. 

Fry, Joshua, engraver,.159, 166. 

Fulham, Middlesex, 123, 163, 166, 175. 

Fuller, George F., gift, 227. 


G. 


G. (pseudonym), 168. 

Gage, Dr. Homer, bequest, 202, 212, 232; 
gift, 227. 

Gage, Mrs. Homer (Mabel Knowles), death 
202, 212; gifts, 213, 227. 


Gage, T. Hovey, 227. 


Gainsborough, Thomas, 31. 

Gale, Dr. Benjamin, 155. 

Gale, Roger (d. 1744), 155. 

Galt, Dr. John M., 172, 175-6. 

Garcia, Martin, 278. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, 274. 

Garden, Dr. Alexander, 120, I 

Garden Club of America, 125, 

Garden Club of Virginia, 168. 

Garden Gossip, 168. 

Gardener’s Dictionary, 170, 173, 180. 

Gardens, in Virginia, 122-8; in Williams- 
burg, 164, 165; of American colonies, 125, 
126. 

Gardiner, John, 127. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, 267, 274. 

Gen. Pike, (sloop), 235. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 110, 113-4, 117-8, 
163, 176. 

Georgia, travel in, 112. 

Gerard, John, botanist, 124. 

Germantown, Battle of, painting, 140. 

Gibbes (Gibbs), George, of Bath, 124-5. 

Gilliam, Charles E., 179. 

Gilman, Bradley B., present, 1, 191; on 
committee, 192. 

Giovio, Paolo, 281. 

Gloucester Town, Virginia, 147. 

Glover, Thomas, 174. 

Gmelin, Johann Georg, 155. 

Gmelin, Samuel G., 155. 

Goddard, Harry W., 227. 

Goldsborough, Henry M., 120. 

Gomez, Estéban, 265. 

Gooch, Gov. William, 158, 168, 181. 

Gooch, Mrs. William (Rebecca Stanton), 
180. 

Gooch (ship), 169. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., present, I, 191; 


gifts, 213, 227. 
Goodwin, Mary F., 118-9, 180. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Rutherfoord, 161, 165. 
Goodyer, John, botanist, 124. 

Goose Creek Bridge, 149. 

Gordon, James, gardener, IS 

Gostling, Rev. William, 155. 

Gover, Robert, of Md., 155 

Gover family, 146. 

Governor’s Palace, Williamsburg, 32. 

Graff, Everett D., present, 191; gifts, 213, 
227. 

Graham, George, of Pa., 115, 155. 
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Granville, Earl. See Carteret, John. 

Graphic arts, collection, 196. 

Graves’ Ferry, 149. 

Gray, Rev. Arthur, 132. 

Gray, Asa, botanist, 156, 172, 177, 179, 184. 

Gray Herbarium, 168. 

Green, J. Reynolds, 173. 

Green, James, of Worcester, 207. 

Green, Samuel (d. 1702), printer, 249. 

Green Spring estate, 28, 125. 

Greene, Thomas, Jr. (d. 1766), 244. 

Greenfield, Edward W., 157. 

Greenland, early description of, 265. 

Greenway, Dr. James, 176. 

Greenwood, Ethan Allen, artist, 234. 

Grew, Nehemiah, 178. 

Griffin, Appleton P. C., 36. 

Grijalva, Juan de, 273, 276. 

Grimes, Dr. Earl J., 167. 

Grimes, Mrs. Earl J. (Eileen Whitehead), 
167. 

Grimes, Philip L., 184. 

Gronovius, Johann F., 115-6, 155, 175-6, 
182. 

Gronovius, Laurentius T., 175. 

Guerrazzi, J. B., engraver, 235. 

Gun Powder Ferry, 148. 

Gunther, A., author, 124. 

Gunther, Robert W. T., 124. 

Guzman, Nuno de, 267-8. 

Gwynn’s Island, Va., 176. 


H. 


Hales, Stephen, 155. 

Halfway House, Yorktown, 166. 

Hamblin, John, 18s. 

Hamilton, Sinclair, gift, 213. 

Hamilton, Stanislaus M., 27, 34. 

Hampton, Virginia, 173. 

Hanbury, Capel, 118, 155, 179-80. 

Hanbury, George, silk merchant, 155. 

Hanbury, John, merchant, of London, 35- 
107, passim, 155, 178-9. 

Hanbury, Osgood & Co., 135, 155, 179-80. 

Hancock, John, merchant, 237. 

Harding, Capt., 81, 84-6, 90-1, 101, 179. 

Harding, George L., elected a member, 2. 

Hardwicke, Lord, 183. 

Hardy, Peter, chairmaker, 160. 

Hares, 78, 81. 
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Harker, Edith M., 162. 

Harper, Francis, of Philadelphia, 112- 

Harper, Lathrop C., gift, 213. 

Harper, Robert Goodloe, 142. 

Harper’s Magazine, 140, 159. 

Harrington, Jonathan, house, Lexington, 9. 

Harris, Dr. Malcolm H., 133. 

Harrison, Fairfax, cited, 161-2, 177. 

Harrison, William W., 27, 31. 

Harrison (ship), 167. 

Harrison family, 27. 

Harriss, Francis L., 125. 

Harshberger, John W., 113. 

Hart, Charles H., 243-4. 

Hart, Francis R., 227. 

Hartmann, Carl, 177. 

Harvard College Library, 197. 

Hastings, Mrs. Nelson, 12. 

Hatley, Ann. See Norton, Mrs. John. 

Havemeyer, Henry O., 208. 

Hawkes, Col. B. F., 141. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, collection, 197. 

Haynes, George H., death noticed, 6; obit- 
uary, 13. 

Haynes, Mrs. George H. (Annie B. Chap- 
man), I4. 

Haynes, Henry D., 14. 

Haynes, Mrs. Henry D. (Eliza M. Carter), 
14. 

Hays, L. Minis, 118. 

Heald, Richard A., present, 1; Councillor, 
192; gifts, 213, 227. 

Heartman, Charles F., 242. 

Henry VIII, 269, 282. 

Henry (John) map, 132. 

Henshaw, Ruth. See Bascomb, Mrs. 
Ezekiel L. 

Henshaw, Col. William, 234. 

Hepburn, David, 127. 

Herbert, John, of Chesterfield Co., 173. 

Hermann, Augustin, 159. 

Hermit of the Forest, 242. 

Herrera, Antonio de, 263. 

Hieroglyphics of John Bull’s Overthrow, 235. 

Higgins, Aldus C., members entertained 
at luncheon in residence of, 195; death 
noticed, 201; obituary, 205; gifts, 213, 


Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C. (Edgenie Brosius), 
207. 

Higgins, Mrs. Aldus C. (Mary S. Green), 
207. 
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Higgins, John W., present, 191; gifts, 213, 
227. 

Higgins, Milton P., 205. 

Higgins, Milton P. (2nd), elected a mem- 
ber, 193, 207. 

Higgins, Mrs. Milton P. (Katharine E. 
Chapin), 205. 

Higginson’s Landing, 181. 

Hill, Dr., of London Town, Md., 155. 

Hill, James, of Williamsburg, 160. 

Hinckley, Thomas, of Sandwich, 249-51, 
256-7. 

Hirte, Tobias, 236. 

Historical Magazine, 171. 

Hoar, George F., cited, 3. 

Hodge, Frederick W., 169. 

Hoffman, Samuel V., 227. 

Hog Island Ferry, 148, 181. 

Holbrook, Stewart H., elected a member, 
193. 

Holderness, Earl of, 115, 155. 

Holland, 1st Lord, 120, 155. 

Holliday, James, of Md., 145, 155. 

Holloway, John, Treas. of Va., 165. 

Holloway, Mrs. John (Elizabeth Catesby 
Cocke), 39, 165. 

Holston River, 149. 

Hommel, Rudolph, 236 n. 

Hooe’s Ferry, 146, 148. 

Hornberger, Theodore, 177, 182. 

Horticulture, paper, “Brothers of the 
Spade: Correspondence of Peter Collin- 
son, of London, and of John Custis, of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, 1734-1746,” by 
E. G. Swem, 2, 17-185. 

Hortus Americanus Europaeus, 163. 
Hortus Collinsonianus, 24, 110, 111, 115, 
116, 117, 168, 171, 172, 177, 179, 180. 

Hortus Kewensis, 116, 126. 

Hoskins, Esther Forbes, gifts, 213, 227. 

Howard, Hon. Charles, 126. 

Howland, Mr., of Barnstable, 261. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Elizabeth Gooch. See 
Franklin, Mrs. John. 

Huggins, W. J., artist, 235-6. 

Hughes, Rupert, 135. 

Hull, John, mint master, 11. 

Humbug, Humphrey, pseud., 237. 

Humming birds, 76, 82, 106, 178. 

Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, 191; 
Councillor, 192; gifts, 213, 227. 

Hunting Creek Warehouse, 146. 


Huntington, Archer M., gift, 213, 227. 
Huntington Library, 242. 
HuntingtonLibrary Quarterly, 182. 
Hurd, Nathaniel, engraver, 244. 
Hutchins, John (fl. 

Hyde, Lord, statesman, 155. 


1676), 255. 


I. 


Icazbalceta, Joaquin Garcia, 277. 

Iceland, early description of, 265 

Immigration, 197. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg, 172. 

Imprints to 1820, catalogue of, 196; collec- 
tion, 199. 

Incarvile, Pierre d’, 155. 

Indian Prophecy (play), 139, 142. 

Indians, 198, 234, 251, 253-4, 256, 259 n., 
260, 266-7. 

Indies, The, 263, 272, 277. 

Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, 123. 

Insurgent (ship), 235. 

Introduction to the History of America, 236. 

Irving, Washington, collection, 197. 

Irwin, Va., 166. 

Islay, Earl of (Archibald Campbell), 98, 
183. 

Isle of Wight Court House, 149. 


Jack, negro boy, 33. 

Jackson, William A., present, I. 

James River, 89, 162, 181. 

James River Garden Club, 128. 

Jamestown, Virginia, 34, 127, 161. 

Jantz, Harold S., present, 1. 

Jefferson, Peter, 159, 166. 

Jefferson, Mrs. Peter (Jane Randolph), 166. 

Jefferson, Pres. Thomas, 124-5, 162, 166, 
184. 

Jefferson and Fry map, 132. 

Jenderson’s on Santee, 149. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, 1, 191; on 
committee, 193. 

John Bull Stung to Agony by Insects, 235. 

Johns (Lewis) on Winea, 149. 

Johnson, Thomas, botanist, 124-5. 
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Jones, Hugh, historian, 170. 

Jones, Matt. B., 227. 

Jones, Capt. Roger, 164-5. 

Jones, Col. Thomas, 39, 67, 164-5, 169. 

Jones, Mrs. Thomas (Elizabeth Catesby 
Cocke Pratt), 164-5, 169, 175. 

Journal of the Legislative Council of Ten- 
nessee (1794), 5, 238. 

Journalism, collection, 199. 

Joyce, John, 174. 

Juan, Honorato, 269, 278-9. 

Jussieu, Bernard de, 155. 

Juveniles, collection, 196, 198-9, 242. 


K. 
Kalm, Peter, 119, 155. 
Kearsley, John, 155. 
Kellen, William V., 227. 
Kent, Henry W., death noticed, 201; 
obituary, 204; autobiography, 205. 
Kent, Richard B., 205. 
Kent, Robert R., 204. 
Kent, Mrs. Robert R. (Eliza Watson), 204. 
Kerr, John B., 120. 
Kew, H. Wallis, 125. 
Key, Dr., of Leek, Staffordshire, 155. 
Keys, Alice M., 156. 
King’s College, N. Y., 134. 
King’s Creek, Va., 166. 
Kingsmill estate, 125, 174, 181. 
Kinnoul, Earl of (Thomas Hay), 155. 
Kirkland, Edward C., elected a member, 
193. 
Kiskiack Church, 166. 
Klein, Hon. I. H., 120-1. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 30. 
Knollenberg, Bernhard, present, I. 
Knowlton, Thomas, gardener, 155. 
Kraus, Michael, 113. 


L. 


Lambert, Aylmer B., 116, 119-20, 163. 

Lamboll, Mr. and Mrs., of Charleston, 

Lancaster, Mass., Indian attack, 253. 

Lane, Thomas, 162. 

Langley, Batty, 164. 

Last Campaign of Sir John Falstaff the I, 


239. 


Lawrence, Capt. Thomas, 234. 

Lawson, John (fl. 1709), 125. 

Lawson McGhee Library, 142. 

Lead mine, 149. 

Lee, Dr. Bolling, 133. 

Lee, George Washington Custis, 140-1. 

Lee, John T.., gift, 213. 

Lee, Robert E. (d. 1870), 139, 159. 

Lee, Robert E., Jr., 140. 

Lee, Mrs. Robert E. (Mary Anne Ran- 
dolph Custis), 27-8, 30-1, 36, 129, 138-9, 
140, 143. 

Lee, Thomas (fl. 1750), of Va., 33. 

Lee, William (fl. 1778), 125. 

Lee, William Henry Fitzhugh, 140. 

Lee heirs, 159. 

Leeward Islands, 28, 90, 157, 180. 

Lennox, Lady Emily, 155. 

Lenox, James, philanthropist, 198. 

Leopard (ship), 238. 

Lethieullier, Smart, 155. 

Lettsom, John C., 109, 117-8, 155 

Lewis, J. B., botanist, 167, 170. 

Lewis, Lawrence, 137. 

Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence (Eleanor Parke 
Custis), 135, 137-8. 

Lewis, Richard (fl. 1732), 111, 122. 

Library of Congress, 35, 114, 116, 120, 122, 
131, 154, 159, 164-5, 176, 197, 242. 

Lickinghole Creek, Va., 166. 

Lightfoot, James City County, 177. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., gift, 213, 227. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., Recording Secretary, 
present, 1, 191; reelected, 193; Auditor, 
193, 223. 

Lincoln, Waldo, 227. 

Lindsay & Blakiston, publishers, 22. 

Lingan, Gen. James M., 142. 

Linnaeus, Swedish botanist, 115, 120-1, 
155, 175-6, 184. 

Linnean Society of London, 110, 116, 119, 
176, 184. 

Little, Bertram K., elected a member, 2; 
present, 191. 

Littleton plantation, 174. 

Lloyds Bank, 179. 

Local history, collection, 199. 

Locke, A. Audrey, 120. 

Locke, John (d. 1704), 179. 

Lockwood, Alice G. B., 125-6. 

Lockwood’s Folly, 149. 

Logan, Chief Justice James, 111, 121, 155 
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Law, Thomas, 137. 

Law, Mrs. Thomas (Elizabeth Parke Cus- 
tis), 137. 

Lombard, Herbert E., 227. 

London Gazette, 237. 

London Magazine, 118. 

London Town Ferry, 148. 

Loney, Captain, 56, 86, 89, 93, 96. 

Long Bay, 149. 

Longfellow, Henry W., collection, 197. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, I, 191; 
Councillor, 192; tribute to Mr. Brigham, 
194; gifts, 213, 227. 

Lossing, Benson J., 138-40, 143, 158-9. 

Loudon, John C., 120, 126, 163. 

Louis, Prince, of Portugal, 269. 

Lucas, Joseph, 119. 

Ludwell, Jane. See Parke, Mrs. Danicl II. 

Ludwell, Philip II, 32, 158. 

Ludwell family, 125. 

Luther, Martin, biography of, 

Lyndhurst, Virginia, 167. 

Lytellton, Charles, Bishop of Carlisle, 155. 
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McCrady, Edward, Jr., 178. 

M’Culloch, John, historian, 236. 
McDonald, Gerald D., elected a member, 2. 
M’Dougall, John D., & Co., 243. 
McGregor, Tracy W., 227. 

McKay, George L., 241. 

McKee, Thomas J., 198. 

Mackey, C. C., auctioneer, 241. 

Macon’s Island, New Kent, 133. 
McSween, Angus, I4I. 

Madison, Bishop James, 176, 185. 

Magazine of American History, 143. 
Magellan, Fernando, 266. 

Magnus, Olaus. See Upsala, Archbishop of. 
Magruder-Ewell Camp, 136. 
Mahone, Thomas B., 136. 

Maier, Frank, 198. 

Maitland, William, 171. 
Manuscripts, collection, 234. 
Maps, 240. 

Marable, Matthew, 174. 
Marlborough, Duke of, 28, 156, 158. 
Marineo, Lucio, 281. 

Marron, Dr., 278. 

Marshall, Frank F., 198. 
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Marshall, Humphrey (d. 1801), 22, 113, 
121, 156. 

Martin’s Hundred, James City County, 166, 

Martyr, Peter, 272, 276, 281. 

Maryland Journal, 159. 

Mason, Frances N., 182. 

Mason, George (fl. 1776), 131. 

Mason, Henry L.., gift, 213. 

Mason, Polly Cary, 179. 

Mason, William S., gift, 227. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 251-3, 
256. 

Massey, Prof. A. B., 168, 170-1. 

Mather, Rev. Increase (d. 1723), 247, 249, 
258-60. 

Mather, William G., gifts, 213, 228. 

Maupin House, 160. 

Maurer, Louis, collection, 209. 

Meade, Bishop William, 132. 

Medicine, in Virginia, 123. 

Meisel, Max, 126. 

Medina, José Toribio, 27 

Melcher, John, printer, 243. 

Melville, Thomas, of Pittsfield, 142. 

Mendoza, Diego Hurtado de, 268-70. 

Menefie, George, 174. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 191; A.A.S. 
entertained by, 3; remarks by, 3; gifts, 
213, 225. 

Merriman, Roger B., 280-1. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 204. 

Mexico, conquest of, 272, 274. 

Micajah (ship), 38. 

Michael, Mary. See Custis, Mrs. John. 

Microfilm equipment, 4. 

Milan, Duchess of, 269. 

Miles, Dr. Asa, 234. 

Mill Hill, England, 18, 109, 111, 119, 166, 180 

Mill Hill School, 180. 

Millan, Agustin, 272, 278. 

Miller, Benjamin L., 180. 

Miller, Perry, present, 1; address on “The 
Edwards-Chauncy Debate, 1740 1746,” 

Miller, Philip, naturalist, 58, 114, 116, 119, 
155, 166, 170, 173, 179-80. 

Miller, William H., 164. 

Millspaugh, Charles F., 164. 

Mindora, 50. 

Miocene fossils, 180. 

Mitchell, Dr. John, naturalist, 91, 102-3, 
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Mitchell, Dr. S. Weir, 173. 

Mitchill, Samuel L., 126. 

Mitchell, Stewart, present, 1, 191; gift, 213. 

Mobjack Bay, 173. 

Mockhorn Island, Va., 27, 33, 159, 169, 180, 
185. 

Modé, Giles, 166. 

Mohawk Indians, 260. 

Molasses, 184. 

Moncada, Hugo de, 275. 

Monmouth, Battle of, painting, 140. 

Monohoo, Indian, 250 n. 

Montejo, conquest of, 265. 

Moody, Mrs. Anne, 33. 

Moore, Thomas, lithographer, 236. 

Moore, Col. Thomas, of King William, 161. 

Moravian settlement, 149. 

Morfleet, Fillmore, 245. 

Morgan, Edmund §S., 250 n. 

Morgan, Paul B., Vice-president, present, 
191; reelected, 192; gifts, 213, 228. 

Morison, Maj. Francis, 26. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, President, presides, 
I, 191; reelected, 192; reads paper, 
“Yankee Sailing Ships,” by C. C. Cutler, 
194; gift, 228. 

Mormons, publications of, 4. 

Morrice, Mr. (fl. 1636), 124. 

Morse, Abel, printer, 243. 

Morse, Glenn Tilley, present, 191. 

Morton, Nathaniel, Pilgrim father, 248. 

Mosely, Capt. Samuel, 254 n. 

Moses, Captain, 67. 

Mother Goose, 199. 

Motolinia, Fray Toribio, 276-7. 

Mounsey, Dr., 155. 

Mount Airy, Md., 134, 137. 

Mount Etna, Eruption of, print, 235. 

Mount Folly, on York River, 29. 

Mount Pleasant, Surry County, 172. 

Mount Vernon, Va., 133, 136, 138. 

Mulloy, William J., 123, 174. 

Mujfioz, Juan Bautista, 277-8. 

Munson, Samuel L., 198, 228. 

Murphy, H. C., translator, 174. 

Museum of Natural History, France, 170. 


N. 
Naaman’s Creek, 148. 
Nansemond Court House, 149. 


Nantucket, Mass., view of fire in, 236. 

Narvaez, Panfilo de, 265. 

Nash, Chauncey C., present, 1, 191. 

National Intelligencer, 139, 140. 

National Monument Society, 143. 

National Park Service, 159. 

Naval prints, 235. 

Neues, Auserlesenes Gemeinnitziges Hand- 
Buchleins, 236. 

New Dream Book, 237. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, 9. 

New England Primers, 242. 

New River, 149, 150. 

New River Ferry, 149. 

New Town on Cape Fear, 149. 

New York Historical Society, Collections, 
23, 115, 126, 156, 174. 

New York Public Library, 143, 197, 242. 

New York State, factory conditions, 4. 

New York Times, 133. 

Newcastle, Duke of, 122, 155, 178. 

Newham, Captain, 98. 

Newspaper Bibliography, publication of, 4. 

Newspapers, collection, 196, 199, 237. 

Nichols, Dr. Charles L., 228, 241. 

Nicholson, Gov. Francis, 164. 

Nino, Rédrigo, 269. 

Niza, Marcos de, 266, 276. 

Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, Alvar, 240, 265. 

Norcross, Grenville H., 228. 

Norfolk, roth Duke of, 20, 155. 

Norman, John, engraver, 243. 

Norris, Isaac, of Philadelphia, 245. 

North Carolina, Bartram in, 147, 149; 
Catesby in, 163; Lawson’s account, 125; 
travel in, 112. 

North Point, Battle of, 139. 

North Point (play), 139. 

Northeast, Md., 148. 

Northern Whale Fishery, print, 236. 

Norton, John, of Putney, 182. 

Norton, John, of Yorktown, 93, 97, 182. 

Norton, Mrs. John (Ann Hartley), 182. 

Norton, Mrs. John (Courtenay Walker), 
182. 

Norton, John H., 182. 

Norton Emery Wheel Co., 205. 

Norwood, Col. Henry, 26, 157, 162. 

Notes on Virginia, by Jefferson, 124. 

Nova Scotia, map of (1750), 245. 

Nurse Truelove’s Christmas Box, 242. 
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Octagon houses, 233. 

Ohio Company, 178. 

Ohio Register, 237. 

Oil, in Pennsylvania, early account of, 236. 

Old Plantation Creek, 27, 159, 178. 

Opossums, 71, 75, 177: 

Osborne, John B., 141. 

Osorio, Pedro Alvarez, 270-1. 

Osorius, Paulus, 271. 

Oviedo y Valdés, Gonzalo Fernandez de, 
272-3, 276. 

Oxford University, 114. 


Pacific voyages, 240. 

Pack of Cards, 242. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 191; Coun- 
cillor, 192; gifts, 213, 228. 

Paine, Thomas, agitator, 239. 

Paine, Dr. William, 237. 

Pallier, Captain, 182. 

Paltsits, Victor H., present, 191. 

Pamunkey River, 130, 136. 

Panuco, 265. 

Parke, Daniel I, 28, 34. 

Parke, Daniel II, 28-30, 90, 136, 157-8, 
180. 

Parke, Daniel of Antigua, 180. 

Parke, Mrs. Daniel II (Jane Ludwell), 28, 

Parke, Elizabeth, of Antigua, 180. 

Parke, Frances. See Custis, Mrs. John. 

Parke, Julius Caesar, 29, 158. 

Parke, Lucy. See Byrd, Mrs. William II. 

Parke, Lucy, of Antigua, 180. 

Parke, Thomas Dunbar, go, 180. 

Parke, Mrs. Thomas Dunbar (Lucy 
Chester), 28-9, 90, 180. 

Parker, Robert, of Barnstable, 250 n. 

Parkinson, John, botanist, 126. 

Parkinson, Richard, botanist, 124. 

Parks, William, Club, 127, 170, 173, 178. 

Pastoral Letter, 239. 

Patapsco Ferry, 148. 

Paul, the Deacon, 271. 

Paulding, James K., collection, 197. 

Pawnee Chief (play), 140. 

Peach, Robert W., 198. 

Peachy, William S., 161. 


Peaks of Otter, 167. 

Peale, Charles Willson, 243. 

Pearls, discovery of, 265. 

Peckham, Surrey, 18, 119. 

Pedee River, 149. 

Pemberton, Israel, Quaker merchant, 1 

Peninsula, lower York-James, 180. 

Peninsula campaign, 133. 

Penn, Thomas (d. 1775), 155. 

Pennant, Thomas, naturalist, 155. 

Pennell, Dr. Francis W., 110-1. 

Pennington, Edgar L., gift, 213. 

Pennsylvania, early account of oil in, 236. 

Pennsylvania German tracts, 236. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 23, 121, 
176. 

Pennsyloania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 13, 120. 

Penny, Norman, 121. 

Pennypacker, Samuel W., 198. 

Pepper, Mrs. Parke, 30. 

Pérez Pastor, Crist6bal, 278 n. 

Perry, Micajah, Jr., 162. 

Perry, Micajah, Sr., 31-2, 35, 38, 80, 119, 
158, 160-3. 

Perry, Philip, merchant, 162. 

Perry, Richard (d. 1719), merchant, 162. 

Perry, Richard, merchant, of London, 35, 
160-2. 

Peru, early description of, 266, 273. 

Peteet, John, 166. 

Peter, Thomas, 137. 

Peter, Mrs. Thomas (Martha Parke Custis), 
137. 

Peters, Harry T., death noticed, 200; 
obituary, 207. 

Peters, Harry T., Jr., 209. 

Peters, Mrs. Harry T. (Natalie Wells), 
209. 

Peters, Samuel T., 207. 

Peters, Mrs. Samuel T. (Adaline Elder), 
207. 

Petiver, James, 164. 

Petre, 8th Lord, 20, 144, 146, 155. 

Petre, 9th Lord, 155. 

Petsworth Parish, 179. 

Philadelphia (frigate), 235. 

Philadelphia Botanical Club, 112. 

Philadelphia, Library Company of, 22, 111, 
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Philip, King, Indian chief, 255, 256 n. 

Phillips, James Duncan, present, 1; gift, 
214. 

Phillips, John, first Mayor of Boston, 250 n. 

Phillips, Mrs. John (Sally Walley), 250 n. 

Phillips, Stephen W., present, 1, 191; 
Councillor, 192; gifts, 214, 228. 

Philosophical Transactions, 111, 118, 174, 
176, 178. 

Phips, Sir William, 250 n. 

Phoenix (ship), 172. 

Photostat equipment, 4. 

Physic Garden, Cambridge, 156. 

Piankatank River, 147. 

Pinzon, Vicente Yanez, 266. 

Piscataway River, 182. 

Pizarro, Francisco, 273, 281. 

Pleasants, J. Hall, gift, 214. 

Plimpton, George A., 228. 

Plovier, Peter, 166. 

Pocahontas, descendants of, 124. 

Pocahontas (play), 139, 143. 

Polo, Marco, 265. 

Pomroy, Thomas M., 243. 

Ponthieu, J. de, 155. 

Poplar Grove plantation, 133. 

Porcher, Francis P., 169, 183. 

Port Mahon, 93, 182. 

Port Tobacco, Md., 146, 148. 

Posey, Mr., of Williamsburg, 160. 

Powell, H. E., author, 125. 

Powell, N., & Co., London, 114. 

Power, James, attorney, 32, 129, 159, 162. 

Powis, Lord, 155. 

Pratt, Mrs. Elizabeth Catesby Cocke. See 
Jones, Mrs. Thomas. 

Pratt, Frederick H., present, 1, 191; on 
committee, 192. 

Prescott, William H., 263, 273, 277. 

Prime, Alfred C., 245. 

Primers, 242-4. 

Prince, Gov. Thomas, 249. 

Prince Society Publications, 127. 

Princeton, Battle of, painting, 140. 

Princeton College, 138-9. 

Princeton University, 13. 

Principio iron works, 148. 

Prints, naval, 235-6. 

Prussing. Eugene E., 137, 140. 

Psalmody, collection, 196, 198. 

Pugh, Theophilus, 162. 

Pulaski Club, Williamsburg, 161. 
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Pulteney, Richard, 163. 
Purdie, Alexander, 239. 
Pyle, Howard, 159. 


Q. 
Quakers, 73, 178. 
Queen Annes, Md., 148. 
Queen’s Creek plantation, 29, 32-4, 125, 
129, 131-3, 136, 159-60, 177, 181. 
Quinn, Arthur H., 143. 
Quito, history of, 266. 


R. 


Railroad (play), 139. 

Railroad guides, collection, 196. 

Randolph, Anne. See Fitzhugh, Mrs, 
William. 

Randolph, Edward, Surveyor-Gen., 127, 
157-8. 

Randolph, Isham, 39, 42, 105, 113, 147, 
155, 166, 185. 

Randolph, Mrs. Isham (Jane Randolph), 
166. 

Randolph, Jane. See Jefferson, Mrs. Peter. 

Randolph, John, Jr. (d. 1784), 127, 170, 
173, 177, 184. 

Randolph, Sir John (d. 1737), 38-9, 42, 54, 
113, 127, 162, 166. 

Randolph, William, of Turkey Island, 162, 
166. 

Rapidan River, 146, 147. 

Rappahannock River, 84, 146, 147. 

Rattlesnakes, 61, 173. 

Raven, Charles E., 127. 

Ray, John (d. 1705), 123, 127. 

Read, Charles, of New Jersey, 121, 155. 

Redmayne, Dorathie, 124. 

Redmayne, Robert, 124. 

Rennie, James, 184. 

Reverdy, Peter, 159. 

Revere, Paul, 243-4. 

Revere, Paul, Memorial Association, 9. 

Rhodora, 168. 

Ribe, Dr., 121. 

Rice, Albert W., present, 1, 192; gifts, 214, 
228. 

Richards, C. W., of Williamsburg, 171. 

Richardson, Richard, botanist, 155, 164. 

Richmond, Carleton R., elected a member, 
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Richmond, 2d Duke of, 20, 155. 

Richmond, 3rd Duke of, 155. 

Richmond, University of, Library, 162. 

Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, England, 109, 
III, 154. 

Riley, Edward M., of Yorktown, 159. 

Rippon Hall, 125, 136. 

Rivoire, Mathias, 243. 

Roanoke River, 149. 

Roberts, J. K., geologist, 180. 

Robins, George, of Md., 145, 155. 

Robinson, Captain, 103. 

Rochambeau collection, 159. 

Rochford, 4th Earl of, 155. 

Rockahoc plantation, 133. 

Rockwood, George I., present, 191; gift, 
228. 

Roelker, William G., present, 191; on com- 
mittee, 193; gift, 214. 

Rogers, Jane. See Randolph, Mrs. Isham. 

Rohde, Eleanour S., 127. 

Rolfe, John, of Heacham, 124. 

Romancoke plantation, 140. 

Rosenbach, Abram S. W., gifts, 228, 240; 
collections, 236, 243. 

Rowlandson, Mrs. Mary White, 234, 253 n. 

Royal Friend (ship), 168. 

Royal Society of London, 19, 21, 110-1, 113, 
115, 118, 120, 122, 164-8. 

Ruffin, Edmund, 184. 

Rugg, Arthur P., 228. 

Rugg, Charles B., elected a member, 2. 

Ruiz, Pedro, 269, 270 n., 278-9. 

Russell, Dr. Alexander, 155. 

Russell, Mary. See Collinson, Mrs. Peter. 

Ryall, Mr. (fl. 1750), 163. 

Sabin, Joseph, bibliographer, 240. 


Sagathee, 107. 

St. Clair, Sir John, 245. 

St. John’s College, 138-9. 

St. Memin, Charles B. J. F., 245. 
St. Petersburg Academy of Science, 172. 
St. Sebastian, 97. 

Salazar, Pedro de, 278. 

Sale, Edith T., 128. 

Salmon, William, 164. 

Salt, manufacture of, 159. 

San Domingo, early account of, 280. 
San Martin, Tomas de, 273-4. 
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Sancho, Pedro Antonio, 273. 

Sand Creek Massacre, 240. 

Sandoval, Prudencio de, 281. 

Santacruz, Alonso de, 268. 

Santacruz, Andrés de, 278. 

Sargent, Charles S., 169. 

Savage, Edward, engraver, 235. 

Sawyer, Joseph D., 135. 

Scheide, John H., 228. 

Schelesinger, Arthur M., present, 1. 

Scientific Monthly, 113. 

Seabrook, Captain, 70. 

Seeds, American, in Great Britain, 113; 
Bartram gathers for Collinson, 20. 

Seidel, Dr. George, 116, 120. 

Sepilveda, Juan Ginés de, 270. 

Sequeyra, John de, 184. 

Serapts (ship), 235. 

Sewall, Lewis, 239. 

Seybolt, Robert, gift, 214. 

Shallot River, 149. 

Sharpless, William T., 113. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 1, 191; on Com. 
on Pub., 193. 

Sheep, 141. 

Sheldon, J. E., 161. 

Shells, 87, 91, 98, 101, 145. 

Shelton & Kensett, engravers, 235. 

Shenandoah River, 147. 

Sherardian Museum, 116, 184. 

Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, present, 
191; to complete Evans’ Amer. Bibliog., 
6; on Com. on Pub., 193; Report, 233; 
obituaries of Nathaniel F. Ayer, 203, 
Henry W. Kent, 204, and Harry T. 
Peters, 207. 

Shoemaker, Alfred L., elected a member, 2. 

Shurcliff, Arthur A., 165. 

Sibthorp, Humphrey, 116. 

Sigiienza, José de, 275- 

Simms, William G., collection, 197. 

Sioussat, St. George L., 122, 164. 

Six-chimney lot, 34, 130. 

Sizer, Theodore, elected a member, 193. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., gifts, 212, 228. 

Skimino plantation, 29, 177. 

Skinner, John S., 171. 

Sloane, Sir Hans, 19, 122-3, 155, 164. 

Sloane’s Museum, 19. 

Smallwood, William M., 128. 

Smith, Francis, of South Farnham, 179. 

Smith, Gov. George W., 179. 
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Smith, Sir James E., 120-1. 

Smith, Capt. John, 126, 159, 169, 183. 

Smith, Nicholas I, of Gloucester County, 
Va., 179. 

Smith, Nicholas II, of Essex County, Va., 
105, 179, 182, 185. 

Smith, Nicholas III, of Va., 179. 

Smith, William S., of Mill Hill, England, 2. 

Smith’s Island, Va., 27, 33, 87, 140, 159, 
169, 180, 185. 

Smyth, Albert H., 111. 

Society, aspects of, 197. 

Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, 9. 

Solander, Daniel 146, 150, 155. 

Sonmans, Peter, 155. 

Sorghum, 184. 

South America, early description of, 266. 

South Sea, discovery of, 265. 

South Sea Whale Fishery, print, 235. 

Southern Literary Messenger, 168. 

Southern’s Ferry, 148. 

Southey, Robert, 156. 

Spelman, Captain, 47 

Southern Appalachian Botanical Club, 168. 

Sporting prints, collection, 208. 

Sports, 197. 

Spotswood, Gov. Alexander, 32. 

Springer, James, printer, 243. 

Squirrels, 61. 

Stanard, Dr. William G., 176. 

Standen, Mrs. Eleanor, 9. 

Stanton, Rebecca. See Gooch, Mrs. William. 

Starbuck, artist, 236. 

Stauffer, David M., 245. 

Staunton River, 149. 

Stearns, Foster, present, 1; on committee, 2. 

Steedman, James H., 16. 

Stereoscopic views, 4. 

Stevens, Maj. (d. 1650), 26. 

Stitt, Admiral E. R., 183. 

Stobbs, George R., present, I, 191; on com- 
mitte, 192; gift, 214. 

Stoddard, Harry G., gifts, 214, 228. 

Stone, Wilbur Macey, 198, 242-3. 

Stone, Witmer, 112, 164. 

Story, Rev. Thomas, 121, 155. 

Streeter, Thomas W., present, 191; Coun- 
cillor, 192; gifts, 214, 228. 

Stuart, Dr. David, 135, 137-8. 

Stuart, Mrs. David (Eleanor Calvert 
Custis), 135, 137, 139. 
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| Stuart, Gilbert, artist, 141. 


Stukeley, Dr. William, 155. 

Sturtevant, E. Lewis, 184. 

Suffolk, Virginia, 162. 

Surgeon General’s Library, 172, 185. 

Susquehanna Ferry, 148. 

Sutherland, T., engraver, 235. 

Swallows, 98, 101, 105, 183, 184. 

Swem, Earl G., present, 1; paper, “Brothers 
of the Spade,” 2, 17-185. 

Swineyards, on James River, 167. 


Tantiusques, account of, 13. 

Tapia, Andrés de, 268, 276-7. 

Tappahannock, Virginia, 146. 

Tar water, 107, 185. 

Taskenask plantation, 29. 

Tatnali, Robert R., 167, 169. 

Taylor, Charles H. (d. 1941), 209, 228, 
235-6. 

Taylor, Forrest W., gift, 228. 

Temple’s Ferry, 148. 

Tendilla, Conde de, 270. 

Tennent, Dr. John, 172. 

Tennessee, Journal of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of (1794), 5, 238. 

Ternaux, Henry, 266. 

Thacher, Rev. Thomas (d. 1678), 234, 249. 

Thatcher, Herbert, 121, 177, 181. 

Thomas, Alban, 164. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 199, 241. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Jr., 241. 

Thomas, Moses, & Sons, auctioneers, 241. 

Thorndon, Essex, 20. 

Thornton, Peter B., 173. 

Thurston, Caroline, of Leicester, 234. 

Thurston, Mary, of Leicester, 234. 

Tiger (ship), 182. 

Tingling, Marion, 29, 158. 

Tominetus, 178. 

Tompson, Benjamin (d. 1714), 250 n. 

Torquemada, Juan de, 276. 

Torrence, William Clayton, 122. 

Tradescant, John, Jr., 124, 126, 128. 

Tradescant, John, Sr., 124, 126. 

Travel, western, 197, 199. 

Travels to the Westward, 240. 

Trelawney, Henry, 155. 

Treloar, William P., 163. 
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Trenton, Battle of, painting, 140. 
Triplets, colonial, 233. 

Tripoli, attack on, 235. 

Tritton, Thomas, 156. 

True, Dr. Rodney H., 112, 144. 
Tudor, Mary, 269. 

Tugwell, Rexford G., 117. 

Turkey Island, 162, 166. 

Turner, James, engraver, 244. 
Turner, Paul D., gift, 214. 

Tyler, Dr. Lyon G., cited, 34, 131-2. 
Tyler’s Quarterly, 135, 164, 172, 182. 
U.S. Catholic Miscellany, 142. 


U. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Library 
of, 116. 

Uncas, Indian chief, 260. 

Universal Interpreter of Dreams, 237. 

Upsala, Archbishop of (Olaus Magnus), 
183, 265, 268-9. 

Urbanna, Virginia, 106, 147. 

Uvedale, Robert, 156. 


V. 

Vail, Robert W. G., 240. 

Vale of Virginia, 145, 146, 147, 149, 150. 

Valentine, Mr., of Williamsburg, 161. 

Valle, Maria del, 271. 

Valle, Marqués del, 269, 271. 

Vandeleur, John, 240. 

Vandyke, Sir Anthony, 31. 

Vasquez de Coronado, Francisco, 267, 273, 
276. 

Vedia, Enrique de, 273 n. 

Velasco, P. Juan, 266-7. 

Velasquez, Diego, 275, 280. 

Venus, Transit of, 4, 233. 

Vera, Diego de, 275. 

Viets, Henry R., gift, 214. 

Vines, Sydney H., 120. 

Virginia, John Bartram’s Journeys in, 144- 
50; flora, 122-8; flora of Peninsula, 167; 
gardens in, 122-8; medicine in, 122-3; 
printing, 4; sports in, 176; wild fruits, 
123. 

Virginia Academy of Science, 168. 

Virginia Coffee House, 172. 


Virginia Gazette, 160-2, 165, 167, 171-2, 
174, 182, 185, 239. 

Virginia Historical Index, 122. 

Virginia Historical Register, 178. 

Virginia Historical Society, 16, 30, 32, 36, 
129, 131-3. 

Virginia House, Richmond, 16. 

Virginia Journal of Science, 168, 171. 

Virginia Magazine of History, 36, 115, 121, 
132, 157-8, 165, 169-82, passim. 

Virginia Merchant (ship), 26. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute Bulletin, 168. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 118, 180. 

Virginia Society for Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge, 175. 

Virginia State Library, 122. 

Virginia Walk, 172. 

Vries, David P. de, 174. 


W. 

Wager, Sir Chalres, 55, 60, 80, 98, 156, 178- 
9, 183. 

Wager, Lady, 75, 178. 

Wagner, Henry R., paper, “Francisco 
Lépez de Gomara and his Works,” 194, 
263-82. 

Wakeman, Stephen H., 198. 

Wald, Mrs. Dorothy, 9. 

Waldo, Samuel L., 141. 

Walker, Courtenay. See Norton, Mrs. John. 

Walker, Richard (d. 1764), 156. 

Waller, Maj. Hugh M., 33-4, 131, 136. 

Waller’s Mill, Williamsburg, 34, 180. 

Walley, John (d. 1712), 250 n. 

Walley, Sally. See Phillips, Mrs. John. 

Walley, Rev. Thomas, paper, “Letters of 
the Reverend Thomas Walley of Barn- 
stable to the Reverend John Cotton of 
Plymouth,” by W. M. Whitehill, 247-62. 

Walley, Mrs. Thomas (Margery), 250. 

Walley, Mrs. Thomas (Sarah Clark), 250, 
257. 

Wallis, Harry W., 224. 

Walpole Society, 16. 

Walsh, Patrick E., 142. 

Walter, John, correspondence with Dr. 
Franklin, 13. 

Waples family, 27. 

War of 1812, cartoons, 235. 

Ware Creek, 132. 

Warner, John, horticulturist, 156, 171. 
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Warner, Marjorie F., 127, 170, 173, 177. 

Warter, J. W., 156. 

Washburn, Charles G., 228. 

Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 193, 223. 

Washburn Papers, 252. 

Washington, Mrs. Augustine (Mary Ball), 
158-9. 

Washington, Gen. George, 33, 36, 130-40, 
142, 158, 160-2, 178, 180, 243. 

Washington, George, Masonic National 
Memorial, 140. 

Washington, Mrs. George (Martha Dan- 
dridge Custis), 31, 32, 35, 129-30, 132-9, 
158-61. 

Washington and Lee University, 31, 129, 
135. 

Washington Society of Alexandria, 142. 

Waterman, Thomas T., 126. 

Waters, Henry F., cited, 33. 

Watson, John F., historian, 173. 

Watts, Isaac, 241. 

Wax, 181. 

Way to Wealth, 242. 

Weatherwise’s Town and Country Al- 
manack, 243. 

Weddell, Alexander W., death noticed, 6; 
obituary, I5. 

Weddell, Rev. Alexander W., 15. 

Weddell, Mrs. Alexander W. (Penelope 
Wright), 15. 

Weddell, Mrs. Alexander W. (Virginia C. 
Steedman), 16. 

Weis, Frederick L., present, 1, 191; on 
Com. on Pub., 193. 

Weiss, Harry B., 237. 

Welch, Wakelin, 132, 162. 

Welles, Lemuel A., gift, 228. 

Wells, Joel Cheney, elected a member, 193. 

Wells, Samuel, murder of family of, 235. 

West, Captain, 83, 100. 

West, The, collection on, 240. 

West Indies, 55, 93; peas for, 50. 

West Virginia University, 168. 

Western Americana, collection acquired, 6. 

Western Spy, 237. 

Westover estate, 147. 

Wheeler, Dr. Leonard, 228. 

Whitchurch, Dorset, 29. 

White House plantation 130, 132-3, 140. 

Whitehill, Walter M., present, 1, 191; on 
committee, 2. 

Whitelaw, Ralph T., 157, 159. 


Whitesides, Capt. William, 44, 53, 55,-6, 
59-60, 63, 169. 

Whiting, Captain, 91. 

Whittock River, 149. 

Wilbur, James B., 228. 

Wilkins, Raymond §S., present, 1. 

William and Mary College, 31, 123, 129-30, 
138, 158, 163-5, 167, 170, 173, 176, 179. 

William and Mary College Library, 116. 

William and Mary College Quarterly, 113, 
127, 132, 168, 176, 179. 

Williams, C. Hanbury, 120. 

Williams, Dr. Clarence R., 176. 

Williams, Lombard, 8. 

Williams, Roger, of Rhode Island, 251. 

Williamsburg, Virginia, 34, 145, 162; battle 
of, 170; gardens in, 127, 164, 165; map 
of, 33. 

Williamsburg Lodge, 160. 

Williamsburg Restoration, Inc., 160-1. 

Williamsburgh (ship), 43. 

Wilmot, Mr., English botanist, 126. 

Wilsonia plantation, 27, 28. 

Winch, William, 29-30. 

Winch, Mrs. William (Frances Parke 
Custis), 29-30, 129, 158, 181. 

Windsor, home of Clayton, 147, 175, 176, 
179. 

Wine, 77, 171. 

Winship, George P., present, 1, 191; Coun- 
cillor, 192. 

Winsiow, Gov. Josiah, 251 n., 254 n. 

Winsor, Justin, 178. 

Winterbottom, Mrs. Gladys, 9. 

Witt, Christopher, 57, 120, 156, 173. 

Wolcott, Roger, present, 1; gift, 214. 

Wolf, British sloop, 235. 

Wolkins, George G., present, I, 191. 

Wollaston, John, artist, 129, 135. 

Wood, Samuel, & Sons, printers, 243. 

Woodfin, Maude H., 35, 115, 159, 162, 181. 

Woodward, C. L., of White House planta- 
tion, 133. 

Woodward, Carl R., 121. 

Woodward, Dr. Samuel B. (d. 1946), 228. 

Worcester, Mass., imprints, 241. 

Wordsworth, William, 112. 

World, New, discoveries of, 266; map, 272. 

Wright, Dr. Louis B., 29, 123, 158, 173. 

Wright, Lyle H., 196. 

Wyllie, John C., elected a member, 193. 

Wytheville, Virginia, 149. 
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X. 
Xuarez, Juan, 279-280. 
Xerez, Francisco de, 273. 


| 
Yadkin River, 149. 
Yale University Library, 197. 
Yaws (disease), 183. 
Yeardley, Argall, 26. 
Yeardley, Mrs. Argall, 26. 
Yeardley, Sir Francis, 26. 


York (ship), 103. 
York River, 89, 97, 162, 181. 
| Yorktown, Virginia, 97, 147, 166. 
Yorktown surrender, 140. 
Young, Arthur, 162. 
| Youth’s Monitor, 242. 
Yucatan, early description, 273. 
| 


| Zabriskie, George A., gift, 228. 
Zaragoza, Archbishop of, 272. 
Zurita, Jeronimo, 281. 
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